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ABSTRACT 

A collection of 25 essays dealing with Spanish for 
bilingual careers in business are included in this volume. The 
authors, including college faculty from 35 states, students, 
administrators, authors, and publishers, participated in a conference 
to exchange ideas on the development and implementation of university 
level business Spanish programs. Among the topics discussed are 
rationales for implementing business Spanish programs, domestic and 
international employment prospects for business Spanish graduates, 
potential funding sources for program development, existing business 
Spanish programs at U.S. universities, curriculum models, teaching 
methods for commercial Spanish classes, instructional materials and 
resources, proficiency testing, basic commercial Spanish vocabulary, 
the place of business Spanish in the liberal arts curriculum, and 
programs for cooperative education. (RW) 
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INTRODUCTION 

On March 18-20, 1982, the Conference on Spanish for Bilingual 
Careers in Business took place at Hpyt Conference Center on the 
campus of Eastern Michigan University. This first-of-its-kind con- 
ference attracted well over 100 college and university teachers from 
35 states, interested in the development of commercial-Spanish 
courses and programs, as well as students, administrators, authors 
and publisher's repr esentativeb . The purpose of this unique gathering 
was to promote an exchange of ideas which would facilitate the 
development of university-level programs to help meet the need for 
bilingual professionals in our commercial establishment. 

Such programs have the potential of attracting large numbers 
of new students to the study of foreign languages and international 
affairs. For example, three years after the development of the 
Language and International Trade Programs in Frenrh. German 
and Spanish at Eastern Michigan University, the Department of 
Foreign Languages and Bilingual Studies boasted more then 300 
majors in this new field. These EMU programs, which have con- 
tributed to a remarkable increase in foreign-language course enroll- 
ment averaging 40% each year since 1979, now serve as models for 
other schools where similar revitalizations ar e under way. 

Increasingly, foreign-language educators are planning and 



implementing courses and programs in business Spanish at colleges 
and universities across the nation* In order to facilitate the develop- 
ment of these new programs, which represent a major new direction 
in foreign language education in the United States, the present volume 
jf conference papers has been prepared. 

This collection of essays represents the only comprehensive 
source of information on the present state of this new field in this 
country. The range of topics is wide. Those seeking justification 
for the creation of such courses and programs will find articles on 
rationale, containing arguments which may be advanced to help 
convince reluctant colleagues and adininistrators of the vital importance, 

the academic value and the financial/ soundness of these endeavors. 

f 

Present and future prospects for employment of graduates is fully 
explored, with regard to employment in domestic firms in areas 
with concentrations of Hispanics such as Miami, and to careers 
with companies doing international trade and with multinational corpo- 
rations. Practicing professionals responsible for successful proi^rams 
explain their ideas and experiences on funding possibilities for the 
development of such programs. Many papers give details of program 
components . and requirements, together with course descriptions. Other 
presenters discuss existing texf;books, materials and teaching techniques 
with which they have personal experience. Presentations on proficiency 
testing and cooperative education programs, both domestic and toroign, 
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round out the volume. 

Great are .the difficulties facing present Spanish teachers, whose 
background normally includes no training in business Spanish, as they 
create and implement courses in commercial Spanish and Hispanic 
business practices. The exchange of ideas is essential in the teacher's 
process of learning , what things must be. taught and developing methods 
for doing so* In a spirit of cooperation, we met and shared our 
perceptions during the conference. In the same spirit of encourage- 
ment, the present volume is presented. My best wishes for success 
to all who approach this collection of papers seeking help in your 
efforts to establish programs in this new and exciting field. 

G,M*V, June, 1982 
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FOREIGN Li^NGUAGES AND THE BUSTKSSS V/CRLD 
A CLOSE PARTI^ERSHI? 

by 

Dr. Alicia M. Portucndo 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND THE BUSINESS VORLD: A CLOSE PARTNERSHIP 



Most of our liberal arts institutions present similar approaches to 
t:*e teaching of language and literature. Tne firt^t tvo years are spent 
in perfecting the '•our traditional skills of listening, spea};inr:, readin^^ 
and writing. Upper division co^orses, designed for language majors, focus 
on literature, civili::ation and culture. Wliile respecting this general 
scheme of the college's operation, a series of carefully selected courses 
in Business and Foreign Languages can be added to the language program. 

It is net difficult to see the complementary nature of the t\:o 
disciplines^ i.e. a sound training in a foreign language should prove an 
asset in business and reciprocally, a business background should enable 
a student to put the foreign language to good, practical use. 

Why should ve internationalize our schools? We are in an era of 
career exploring. Students are increasingly anxious to enter fields with 
job promise. Furthermore, in doing this we promote a better understanding 
among present and future leaders of different nations. International 
hostilities? will also be reduced. Our students v;ill be aware of the socio 
economic, political, and organizational climates in different co'ontries. 

For many years the student majoring in Spanish has entered tiie job 
market as a teacher in public schools, but more and more students realize 
that they have to compete for Jobs in other fields, and, therefore, they 



combine foreign* languages with other disciplines, especially business.' 

In his book The' Tongue-Tied American Confronting The Foreign 
Language Crisis" ^, Congressman Paxil Simon presents an example of the 
consequences of the negligence in the study of foreign languages. He 
states that a college in Illinois in 1969 had 900 students and one French 
teacher. A decade later, there were 10,000 students and still only one 
French teacher. 

Unfortunately many institutions of higher education still consider 
that the prestige of a department lies not in the success of language 
pedagcg:^' of -:ie ins'^uctdr, cuz in hii./her coritriluti-n^ to literary 
scholarship. Tlierefore, many language teach-r concentrate their efforts 
on the publication of papers and in the teaching of courjec dealing 
mainly with literature. In recent years the interest of students lias 
shifted from the traditional language learning toward an interest in 
how to communicate with people of other countries. They want to have a 
working knowledge of a foreign language and to be able to use it in their 
fielv.3 of specialization. 

We may say that there is a gap between what our students have clearly 
expressed that they need, and the educational services that the lan£;:uage 
department has traditionally provided. Wliile the programs of many colleges 
are alreadj'' making substantive contributions to satisfy these needs, much 
more is required for our American students. Many cf them do not realise 
what acquiring a foreign language actually entails, and the many orrortunitie 
that are open to them by achieving proficiency in a foreign langua»:e. We 
should inculcate in our students a sense of global perspectives and inter- 
national values, but this can only be done by b^^tter teacl:vr vn^z.avtizion^ 



review and revision of curricular offerings, textbooks, and syllabi; 

Many students on our campuses have misconceptions about matters 
^ such as the degree to which the United States depends on foreign oil 
and the reasons for the lack of progress toward world peace. 

To merely add international references to programs that have 
largely existed as domestic concerns, is not going to solv^ the problem, 
nor give a sense of international feeling to our present programs. One 
of our gqals should be to lead our students to an awareness and appreciation 
of the multicultural world in which we live. After all, international, 
studies is 3ynon:>Tnous with mLilticultui'al szudies, and, therefore, one 
must go from literature and the arts to the customs of daily life^, from 
the spiritualism of religious thought to the secularism of the marketplace, 
etc. 

It is essential that those colleges and universities that want to 
promote global dimension within their institutions should incorporate 
an international concept into almost every major coui-se of study. This 
is especially true in programs with an international orientation, such as 
Political Sciences, History, Anthropology, Social Work, and Economics. 
Just by perusing through college catalogues, one can establish which co^orses 
are taught on campus with that emphasis. 

For this we need, of course, the cooperation and commitment of our I 
campus administrators. College faculty need to be given broader opportuni- 
ties to review their professional preparation, in order to be up-to-date' 
in the international issues. According to an An.erican Council of Education 
study, and also according to the Pre3idt:nlial Comiuission on Foreign 
Languages and International Studies, of all the certified teacheir. in the 
United States, jnly 3% have received education or training in international 



subjects. Certainly no language department can afford to have members 
who are themselves not fluent in the language that they teach. Unfortu- 
nately, many high school teachers are unfamiliar with international 
affairs. 

As a result, a vast majority of our high school sttidents graduate 
without an adequate view of the world, and most of the time they did not 
even have a course in world geography after twelve years of studies. I, 
of course, favor strengthening foreign language studies at the elementary 
level, and increasing the requirements in foreign languages at the secondary 
school level. . Those are the best years for a person to master a language. 

If in our institutions we do not include in our offerings courses 
directly related to international problems, students will go to ti:cir 
professional lives without the least idea of the modern international 
world that they are. about to face. Somewhere their education will have to 
provide them with the necessary knowledge to be successful in a rwenty- 
century society. 

One can make two strong arguments for the establishment of an inter- 
national studies program. The first is, of course, that such a ci-irriculum 
widens the intellectual horizon of all students, and, secondly, that this 
combination of language and business cpurses is more attractive, to many • 
students than a straightforward foreign language program. * 

Educational imperatives, as well as political and economic demands, 
call for a return to language study and international learning as an 
essential part of a college curriculum. 

It is a fact that American manufacturers explore ne^/ markets abroad,, 
and that, at the same time, foreign investors are expanding their eccncmic 
ventures in our country. These new markets require specially trained ^ 
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personnel, capable of dealing in several languages and cultures simulta- 
neously. 

The increasing importance of foreign trade and the developing of 
multinational firms present excellent bpportionities to the graduate trained 
in both business and foreign language. A new and growing job market, 
demonstrated by the number of classified advertisements placed in leading 
newspapers, awaits those qualified, and offers the experience of travel 
abroad and excellent remuneration. Therefore, we must prepare o\ir students 
to function in this multilingual economic world, and nof, simply in a 
domestically-oriented economy. 

The policy of our government today tends to increase oxir exports in 
order to stabilize the balance of payments, and to halt the devaluation 
of the dollar. Therefore, many companies are opening many offices abroad 
in an attempt to capture new markets or expand the existing market. Many 
times these companies have to employ a person in the foreign country 
because they do not have in their employ Americans who speak the language 
in their employ. 

It must be said that while there are some 10,000 English speaking 
Japanese businessmen in the U.S., there are less than 900 Americans in 
Japan who speak Japanese. Therefore, many American businessmen who rarely 
speak a foreign language, must compete in overseas markets with entrepreneurs / 
who speak several languages. 

In 1977 the Presidential Commission on Foreign Language and Inter- 
national Studies was sponsored by Congressman Paul Simon (Dem. 111.), who 
, discovered after he was late* for an appointment with the late President 
of Egypt, Anwar el-Sadat, that not one of the four embassy staffers 
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escorting him could speak Arabic to their Egyptian drivers. The events - 
in Iran have taiight us the cost of self-imposed ignorance. Apparently 
only 6 out of the 60 U.S. Foreign Service officers spoke Farsi, not 
including the Ambassador ,i while Iranian students vrote their messages 
in English. 

The Commission reports Americans' scandalous incompetence in foreign 
languages, and also explains our dangerously inadequate understanding of 
world affairs. It stated that our schools graduate a large majority of 
students whose knowledge and vision stop at tUe American shoreline, whose 
approach to international affairs is provincial, and whose heads have been 
filled with an astonishing amount of misinfonnation. 

The Presidential Commission on Foreign Language and . International 
Studies has foimd that 100,000 jobs were probably lost to foreign nationals 
because Americsuis could not speak foreign languages. 

The United States no longer holds a monopoly in the woi^ld of industry, 
commerce and diplomacy. The need for a knowledge of foreign languages can 
be divided into two areas: one abroad and the other domestic. 

More and more American finus are expanding their markets abroad and 
this requires an increasing need for bilingual, personnel in those firms 
engaged in bxiainess with foreign countries. Many of oui^ 500 largest corpora 
tions earn more than half their profits overseas. Foreign companies now 
invest more than 30 billion directly in business here and want to hire 
Americans fluent in foreign languages. Furthermore, the U;iited States is 
the fourth largest Spanish-speaking country in the world. \Ie are clos3 to 
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becoming bilingual. In addition, many foreign enterprises are 
opening factories and offices in the U»S., seeking the advantage of the 
devaluated dollars, thus creating an excellent opportunity for those 
who could command a major foreign language. 

People seeking employment in an international firm and/or a firm 
that does business abroad will have an excellent career opportunity 
in this country if they are bilingual, as we can see in the many 
newspaper ads. A three year survey of the New York Times want ads 
indicates employment opportunities in foreign language/business in 
many fields. Big business has become international in scope and needs 
overseas representat^ives as well as bilingual personnel in the United 
States. It can no longer be safely assumed that all business dealings 
will be in English. Personnel are required at all levels ~ executive, 
managerial, technical, and secretarial - and for many of these^ positions 
language skill is a requirement; for others, it is a useful plus. 

The type of company that needs management staff with foreign language 
skills and business training varies from the oil and aerospace industries 
to manufacturers of metal supplies, jewelry, textiles, pharmaceuticals, 
etc. Positions are open in management, advertising, marketing, and many 
other facets of business. Hotel manager^ are needed for the ex^^anding 
foreign market. 

Banks need foreign language skills among their employees; this 
includes officers, auditors, correspondents, analysts, administrative 
assistants, and many other positions. Some banks hire Spanish speaking 
personnel for branches in Spanish speaking Neighborhoods. 
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Most of the foreign corporations are not looking for language 
Biajors alone, but rather for graduates vho, in addition to their 
professional qixalifications , also have sufficient foreign language 
skills to communicate wit^h their non-American staff at the home office. 

Hie government of the U.S. .is the largest employer for people with 
foreign language skills besides business and industry, ajid it pays better 
salaries to tho^e with competence in foreign language. 

Some need bilingual employees for international business only. 
Administrative assistants and bilingual secretaries ' are in great demand, 
especially in export and import firr^is. 'I'li^^iie offer hi^^her salaries than 
the average for English language employees, and are often the first step 
to interesting, higher level jobs. 

Languages that are in great demand in business include French, Spanish 
and German. French is needed not only for dealing with France, but with 
the many French speaking countries throughout the world. French is the 
language of ^ million Canadians, and tne Province of Quebec will deal 
only in the French language. Haiti needs bilingual business people for 
their one million inhabitants. Many African countries which were once 
colonies of France or Belgium use French as the common language of business 
aoid-coimnerce, such as Zaire (the former Belgian Congo). 

French is the second langixage of educated Arabs, and easier for 
Americans to learn than Arabic if they wish to communicate with Arabi: or . 
learn something of their culture. It is a more pertinent vehicle for 
Black Studies than Swahili , since it is spoken by many more Africans. 
We' may say that in the future there will be more people speaking French 
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outside Europe than there are in the Old World. We used to see it 
as the sole expression of sophisticated European cultures, but that 
is not longer true. 

Ranault, a French company, has bought American Motors. There are 
large French. banking companies in San Francisco and New Orleans, Spanish 
is \xsed throughout Spain and Latin America. It is also the second 
language of the Philippines, Many mainland companies have established 
factories in Puerto Rico and need bilingual managerial personnel. There 
are many bilingual opportunities in the United States itself, especially 
in the New York, New Jersey area. Companies such as Mercedes Benz and 
American Hoechst provide in-house German classes, paying tuition for 
employees who w ish to lake ' cu ir e s es^ -^Tre^-ctc n o nly as we tha t Q t her ~^ — ^ 
companies either hire native Germans or find the rare American v;ho is 
bilingual. West Germany is a very prosperous European nation, and is 
expanding throughout the world, including the United States. According 
to "the German-American Chamber of Commerce in New York, there are now in 
the United States more than 1,050 German-owned companies employing 
approximately^ 200,000 persons. 

There is no doubt that Japan is one of the world leading economic 
powers nowdays, and this is due in part to the fact that in Japanese 
schools English is required as a second language. They learn about our 
history, culture and even about what we like or dislike. We can not say 
the same thing about our knowledge of the Japanese history, culture and, 
of course, very few businessmen have a knowledge of Japanese. -In other 
words, they know us but we hardly know them. In the world of internationa 
business, even when other things are equal, the lack of thocc ar^^ets ])lace 
the American businessmen at a disadvantage. 



Several embarrassing incidents i^'-^ulci be mentioned resulting 
from the lack of knowledge of a foreirn language. When Deng Xiaoping, 
senior Vice-premier of the People's ? •••public of China, came to the 
United States in January 1979, Presid-;r*t Carter had to rely on one of 
Deng's own interpreters because the S-.ate Department did not have a 
sinple fully competent Chinese transl^^or of its own. 

At the time Ambassador Adolph Du-:^ was kidnapped and slain in 
Afghanistan, the embassy employees wh-, arrived at the scene could not 
speak the Afghan dialect. As another example, ve can mention that in 
Somalia nobody in the U.S. embassy i.. required [to kncv the local language. 

The studj' of foreign language iz :.ndispensable~ln Tnternational ^ 
business because many times the tranc'. ation comes out with a different 
meaning; for example, in Puerto Rico, General Motors "Body by Fisher" 
came out "Corpse by Fisher", and Chevrolet's "Nova" had' to change its 
name to "Caribe", because in Spanish "no va" means it doesn't go. 

The 'knowledge of foreign languag''rn and success in business are 
clearly interrelated. We must rememt^^, for instance, that Spain enters 
the European Economic Community, and *,hat commercial and cultural relations 
have increased between Latin America und the United States. We should 
put. emphasis on technical terminology in our courses in order to give our 
students a more realistic preparation. 

o 

Our major commitment at Monmouth College continues to be with our 
traditional language program, but rec-jgnizing the demand and necessity . 
of our students we have developed courses in business French, btisiness 
German, and business Spanish as parr, of our B.A. in Foreign Laneuage/ 
Business, along with courses in the culture and civilization of the.'^e 
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.countries. The School of Business Administration recommends 
appropriate courses in its domain. Ve not only should go back to 
the basics in foreign langmge, "but prepare our students for the 
future necessities of the world. 

Our program falls within the boundaries of institutional goals 
while placing minimal drain on present resources. Monmouth College's 
stated goal is to provide a variety of programs for its students 
including not only the traditional academic disciplines conventionally 
associated with a liberal arts college, but also an array of professional 
and career-oriented programs. Consequently the College offers a variety 
' Of Busin o aa cour s cs n^— aa4-ov-#r- the J-a^t. ten ypn-r^; thf> Hiir. inf^r.o Hep^rtr^^nt 
has experienced considerable growth. 

Our students have expressed an interest in a Buciness /Foreign 
Language program. Several have attempted a "do-it-yourself" versTdh~ 
of it by having a double major in Business and Foreign Language (an 
option available only to those few superior students who can handle 
such a heavy load of courses), or by minoring in either Business or 
Foreign Languages, while majoring in the other. A major-minor 
combination, however, is balanced in favor of one field , and gives too 
litt'le background to the other. This is what made us organize oui' program 
with 2h credits in Foreign Languages, beginning at the intermediate level, 
and 30 credits in Business. At the completion cf the program, competence 
is achieved in the culture, literature, history, and language of a foreign 
country, as well as in the field of international busines.^. 

I have attempted to outline two separate but interrelated acpeets 
of foreign lan«guage studies. The first, of courijc, i:^ that Icinguvt:--- are 
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an inextricable part of the humanities, and, therefore, are part of the 
-_study of man. But language is also a practical tool and vehicle for 
entering into the field of business at the international level. 

We are no longer citizens of one industrial country; we belong also 
to a fast growing consortium of nations. 

Dr. Alicia E. Portuondo 



Monmouth College 

West Long Branch, New Jersey 0TT6U 
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"""Paul Simon, The Tongue-Tied American: Confronting The Foreign 
Language Crisis ^ Continuum Publishing Corp. (New York, I98O), p. l8. 
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A BILINGUAL BUSINESS MAJCR? 
Kathleen Barger-Merlno 

The need for language in international trade is evident if we have 
leaxned anything from the example set by the Japanese • They have been able 
to satxirate crur economy with cars, steel, cameras and calciilators , not only 
because they produce quality products, but because they can write contracts, 
publish technical manuals and advertise to the general public in English, 

- — not Ja p anese* — Qtt ality and --e^fflpetAt4v^--pri^iln^ nc ttMj3g.jX-j>Qii.^caj^^ re- 

lay those concepts to yoxir customer in the language he understands bestt 

However, American businesses are slowly recognising that the Japanese 
and Germans are also saturating the markets of Latin America because they also 
communicate effectively in Spanish. "Effectively" is the key word here; to be 
able to function in all aspects of the commercial realm correctly. In September 
of 1981f I atttended a conference on International Business Careers sponsored 
by the Cincinnati Council on World Affairs for a consortim of eleven private 
liberal arts colleges in Ohio, Kentucky and Indiana. This was sponsored by 
Winters Bank, a Chase Coarporation, and included participants from other interna- 
tional corporations. These gentlemen^ emphasized that we are being shut out of 
the Latin market because U.S. businesses insist on writing contracts..in English. 
Even though the Japanese or German products may npt be as'conpetitlve in price, 
they axe still being awarded the contracts. This is only logical if one puts 
oneself in the position of the foreign client. Would you sign a contract in 
which you could understand only the nvimbers, but not the legal ramifications? 

Even ftom the hosme side ve face major problems. How do we establish a 
credit line for the customer if we can only understand the numbers on his 
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financial statement, but not the crutial items $uch as debits and credits? How 
do we collect an overdue bill if the recipient dannot understand our concern in 
bringing the matter to a mutually satisfactory conclusion? They are only two 
of many problems we must contend with in' the international field. However, we 
must also consider the domestic market that is coming into its own rapidly. 

Based on 198O Census figures and trends in Hispanic population growth, mak- 
ing them the fastest growing minority (1.8^ per year versus .69? for the. blacks 
adding up to one million pei year in .1978)^ a large potential market is being 
ignored, or at least no^. tapped to its full potential. Current figures indicate 
the U.S. is the fourth largest Spanish- speaking nation in the world. Our Hispanic 
population in 1980 was over 14,500,000, 6,'^% of our total population. This was 
a 61% increase over 1970 Census figures and projections for 1990 est ip.ate a 
minority of 25,000,000.^ Time also estimated as many as 7»500,000 "undocumented" 

aliens also contribute to this minority, although they would have not registered 

•> ■ 

with the Census Bureau despite th? government's efforts to encourage registration 
without risk of deportation. If we were to total these figures, we would have a 
minority approaching 9.6^, a very significant portion not to be considered a viable 
market by .business. 

The buying power of the Hispanic population has been estimated between $30 
and $50 billion. In light of current economic conditions, it would seem logical 
that business pursue every avenue to make a profit. The problem is how to do this 
efficiently and effectively. Although many would challenge that most Hispanics 
are bilingual or even monolingual English speakers, therefore eliminating the need 



^••It's Your Turn in the Sun," Time . October 16, I976, p. UQ. 

^tark Watanabe, "Hispanic Marketing," Advertising Ago . April 6, I98I, Sec. 2, p. 1, 
-^"It's Your Turn," ou. cit ., p. kQ, 
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for Spanish, recent research by Yankelovich, Skelly & White, Inc. on the Hispanic 
Market ^ves us some insight into why circrent raariketing techniflues in English are 
not effective. Some of the more interesting results were: 

ii 

1. '"Six out of ten Hispanic adults were bom outside the U.S." 

2i "Ninety per Cent speak only Spanish and kj^ speak only enough English 
to function minimally in Anglo society,^ Although bilingual education 
has been legislated, current federal and state budget cuts will greatly 
diminish opportunities for Hispanics to achieve equal academic success. 
Iri I98I, only 4.33?S of full-time college students were Hispanic.^ 
Attrition rates in high schools are larger for this segment of the popu- 

n 

lation and reach as high as 8^% in urban ghettos. If this trend con- 
tinues, Hispanics will continue to dominate the low-skill job market 
and their English skills will be limited. However, they.v/ill also con- 
tinue to be consumers who will logically buy products advertised in their 
media and in their language, 
3« Average family incomes range from $11,400 for the Puerto Ricans to 

$21,300 for the Cubans. However, almost 30% of Hispanic households earn 

^ 8 

^ $20,000 or more annually. And according to Time, nearly two-thiards own 

9 

their own homes. 

4. Six out of ten felt Spanish media was important, including bilingual 
individuals. 
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Yankelovich, Skelly & White, Inc. Spanish USA, A Stu dy of the Kis-panic Market in 
the United .States , June, I98I, p. 4. 

^oc cit. 



Alfredo de los Santos, et al., "Chicane Students in Higher Education: Access, 
Attrition and Achievement," La Red , No. 41, Aprils 1981, p. 2. 

^"It's Your Turn," p. 52. 
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Yarikelovich, et al., op . cit . , p. 5» 
^"It's Your Turn, "p. 52. 
^^Yankelovich, et al., op. cit , p. 5» 
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5. Seven out of ten watch, listen to, or read Spanish mfedia weekly and half 

11 

repoirted the vise of Spanish media 50^ or more of the time, 

6. Marketing characteristics included the following in the top threJ positions! 

12 

q.uallty, name brand purchases, and "brand loyalty. It is interesting 

to note that price did not appear as important as it would seem to be for 

the non-Hispanic consumer. 

7. A comparison of luxury product purchases; i.e., color TV,,3tezeo eq.uip- 

ment, video games, etc., showed Hispanic buying trends to be the same as 

13 

or within seven points of the non-Hispanic population. Video -games were • 
the lowest, however purchases of stereo equipment weire higher than that 
of the non-Hispanic population. 
U.S. News & World Report in August of I98I featured a cover story on the His- 
panic population. In that they reported the following consumer statistics within 
the Los Angeles area alone. Hispanics purchase 3-5 times as much baby food, 5 times 
as much juice, 3 times* as much canned spa^etti, 1.8 times as much soft dilnks, • 

1.5 times as much shampoo and 1.5 times as much beer as their non-Hispanic counter- 
14 

J)arts. Supposedly Budweiser and Miller are fighting over this share of the mar- 
ket; but what about Gerber, Minute Maid, Franco American, Suave and Coke? This 
should be a natural for Coke since its chairman is Hispanic himself. 

The implications for business and the media are evident. To reach this mar- 
ket more effectively and profitably,- it must be done within the media, including 
the language ,and culture, of the Hispanics. The media has made great strides in 
this direction • SIN, National Spanish Television Network, has over one hundred 
affiliates nationwide. Trade magazines such as Advertising A$re and Sales & Mexket - 
ing Management are devoiing articles and even whole issues to this market . 
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Yankelovich, et al., op. cit . , V* 5* ^ 

^^Ibid., p. 12. 

^^Ibid., p. 13. 

Q ^^'"Hicpanics Make Their Move," U.S. Naws & World Report , August 1?M, p, 63. 
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U.S, Nevs Sc World Report as well as Time have devoted cover stories to the His- 
ponicst Newspapers such as La Raza of Chicago, La Opinion of Los Angeles and 
Diario Lafe Americas of Miami are only three cf a plethora of Spanish newspapers 
soliciting advertisers to reach their Spanish consiamers t 

Hispanic advertising agencies, such as Hispania of New York, and special His- 
panic departments within established agencies are growing in number rapidly to 
reach not only this group domestically, but to prepare copy linguistically and 

culturally correct for international firms. While attending the Third National 

1 

Symposim of Hispanicf-^^Bipiness and Economy in the U»S, held in Chicago in November 
of 1981f representati^O^ from agencies nationwide stated there is a severe shortage 
of personnel in their field who not only know advertising, but know Spanish and 
understand the cxolture thoroughly so that ads and commercials have the same impact 
on the Hispanic consmer as they do on the non-Hispanic. 

The 80 's are projected to the "decade of the Hispanics,"^^ not only in popula- 
tion growth, but al?o in their impact on politics, education and business* The 
Hispanic economy is a very xeal entity, Hispanic -owned firms number over 200,000 
increasing 53S^ from 1972 to 1977 • Black firks increased only 125^ over the same 
period. They are rapidly moving out of the "mom and pop" class operation into 

corporations, the largest being Goya foods begun in with estimated sales of 

17 1 
$105 million in 1979 • Other areas of endeavour include construction, chain re- 
taining, petroleum auto sales, fxrrniture manufacturing and banking. In Miami alone, 
Hispanics control 14 of the 67 local commercial banks. The Hispanics have also 
established their own trade magazines, such as Hispanic Business and Nuestro 'Busi - 
ness Review , Our graduates will have a real place in this expanding economy if 
we prepare them for it now. 



^^"Hispanics Hake Their Move," p, 160, 
^^Ibid., p. 62. 

^"^••The Top 100 Latino Businesses Nuestro , Januaryy^ebruary 1980, p. 23- 
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At the Dayton conference, the Senior Vice President of Winters Bank told me 
one of the major piroblems he faces is recruiting competent bilingual clerical 
employees €o do simple tasks such as reading invoices, processing letters of 
credit and correspondence. In fact, he stated that the name of the game in 
the area is "steal the secretary." Bilingual secretaries and clerical personnel 
are being stolen away on a continual basis with higher salaries and more 'benefits. 
Although managerial positions a3?e fewer, they also face a shortage in this area. 
When the firms present were asked for recommeii^ations on 'what they sou^t in 
prospective employees, they listed the following: 

.1. A liberal arts education. 

2. A strong background in language and cultui^. 

3i A sound basis of economics, and accounting for accounta^nts, of course. 
They felt with these qualifications they could make a banker, a sales" manager, an 
accountant, a consumer rep, or whatever they needed out of the candidate; but the 
language and cultural understanding components were extremely important. 

Oto language professor in attendance stated that there is no real need to 
teach commercial Spanish or contemporary culture. Further, that if a student is 
proficient in grammar and literature, he can "pick up" the commercial jargon and 
STorvive socially with the cultural background he has gained from literature, I 
take strong exception to this based on my own experience in Spain. I had studied 
Spanish ^Language and literature for six years and taught high school Spanish for 
four years before leaving. Fortunately, I had a Spanish cultiare course in my 
undergraduate work which .was much more valmble than Masterpieces of the Golden Age 
However, in the late sixties commercial language courses were unheard of and I did 
not have the vocabulary necessary to understand even the want ads. Another chal- 
lenge was filling out an application and even knowing the correct word for appli- 
cation. It took some time to understand the sexual and age descriinination I faced, 
not to mention prejudice agaii^t lAy "American" English. No matter what one's skills 
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worfc experience, was less than- profitable for the firm and personally, somewhat 
\insatisfactory. Many expressed to me that had they known they would someday 
need foreign language, it wciald have been much easier to study it in college. 
Although researchers differ on optimum age for second language acqtiisition, most 
people become psychologically resistant to second language learning as they grow 
older. However, this could also be due, in part, to the amount of time they have 
been vemared from the academic experience per se. 

At the academy I also tau^t ESL to Spanish businessmen. I thought it inter- 
esting and admiral that a culture significantly less industrialized and affluent 
than our own saw the need for its businessmen to be biliigual. Most multinational 
corporations in Madrid, 53 of which were based in the U.S., had in-house teachers 
of English, German, French, or whatever language was the one used by the home office 
and many of them taught two or more. 

Being bilingual in the foreign job market was a definite asset. Bilingual 
secretaries coxold expect to earn 30^ to lOOJg more than their monolingual coworkers. 
In 1977, I earned approximately $600 net per month plus I had the use of a com- 
pany car including all expenses, even gas and oil. With $600 in that economy at 
that time, I was able to spend a great deal of money on travel as my rent for a 
two-bedroom furnished apartment was $95 a month. Translators, in particular simul- 
taneous translators, were also in great demand and coiold almost name their own 
price. In 1975. the going rate was up to $10 per hour. German and technical 
fields commanded even higher fees. 

I am by no means, however, suggesting that traditional ciorriculiM does not have 
its place in the, field of commercial Spanish. In fact, it must be the basis to 
build on. But it will not give the prospective business person everything he or 
she needs. • Everyone should have one or two literatin« survey courses as well as 
courses in political science and contemporary culture, After all, one co.n only 
discuss the P & L for so long, ttoing and after dinner, the conversation will 
eventually center around ctirrent events, be they political or cultural in nattuc- . 



might be lit 's very diffictilt to impress a futixre employer with them if you 
cannot even express them correctly in his langraage. The common commercial terms 
are not normally included in one's coursework in the traditional ciarriculura and 
often do not appear in the standaird student dictionaries used by undergraduates. 

Correspondence was another stumbling block once I did secure a job. Learn- 
ing how to* say "Sincerely yours," correctly took practice and memorization of 
approximately thirteen words resulting in an extremely flowery closure we would 
never use in good business English. When it came to writing government officials, 
the jargon became even more complex and flowery. If I had translated anything, 
be it a letter or a past due notice, from good biasiness English directly to Spanish, 
I woxild have not only offended the recipient, but also have confirmed his supposi- 
tions that Americans are tactless and cvilturally deprived jindi-viduals. Brevity 
is not of the essence in business Spanish. 

'•£1 Cantar de Mio Cid" gave me no clue to proper office attire or behavior^ 
nor did it teach me how to ask for a box of "grapas" from the supply room. 
know my coworkers wex« amused by my gesttires and lengthy descriptions. Even though 
I made myself undeirstood, how much time covild I have saved if I had knowri the 
word for "staplesi" Of course these are very simplified examples, but the point 
is if I had known commercial Spanish beforehand, I would have saved myself at 
least two months of aggravation and some embarrasement . 

/ During my employment in a Madrid l^^rjguage academy I taught intensive Spanish 
to American businessmen, most of them accountants for Arthur Young & Co. These 
men were not unlike most American businessmen who avoid the humanities like the 
plague in their college careers. However, most of them felt very frustrated when 
V subjected to 'an intensive program»such as ours or Berlitz 'sivrhe re they were ex- 
pected to mauster the language in ei^t weeks. Of course, the firm paid for their 
training, but they lost eight weeks of productivity just learning onough Spanish 
to survive. We couldn*t begin to tap the surface of accounting terminology nor 
culture. Most of these men spent two years abroad and I woixLd suppose their foreign 



In fact, the Spanish-speaking busi n e ssi i iau will nab discuss wurk over diimer« This 
is considered rude. Also, they want to feel out the visitor to see how we,ll 
rounded he is and find out just how knowledgeable he is about the people he wants 
to do business with. 

Alsoi before we launch into a course on commercial correspondence, we should 
first have a course in composition to build on. One does not learn algebra before 



addition, we don't deam business English before the alphabet, and we should not 
approach commercial Spanish in reverse either. 

Many administrators would question the advisability of offering a bilingual 
business major. However, in these times of decreasing enrollments and higher attri- 
tion rates, Colleges and universities are competing for fewer and fewer prospects. 
We must recognize for financial reasons we can no longer force our students to take 
only the traditional curriculum we took* V/ith severe cutbacks, both in federal 
and state funding affecting scholarship monies, as well as a general economic de- 
cline, fewer students are attending college and their characteristics and motivations 
are much different from the college student of a decade ago. Most institutions are 
content with maintaining their cinrent enrollment and if they are lucky enou^ to 
get an increase, it's usually limited to 5^ or less. Therefore, we must offer pro- 
grams that the students want, within limits of course. We cannot expect'* them to 

embrace with open arms what we think they should take. Today's college student sees 

18 

a degree as a stepping stone to greater financial success, not as a frill or an 
opportunity to become a "contributing member of society" as stated in many of our 
catalogs. The student can afford to be picky. Everyone v;ants him jf he meets the 
basic admission requirements, and some will take him probatlonally even if he doesn't. 
He, however, will choose the school that offers him xfhat he wants* This is supported 
by the success stories of 6nce traditional institutions novr offering weekend college 
programs and night courses for the student employed full time, enabling the school 
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"Graduates of the 80 's are Focused on Honey, Status," U.S. Nqks & World Report . 
December 12, I98l/January i^, 1982, p. 8?. 



to kclep Its head abo ve the financial water, Sinc^ Findlay started its weekend 
college in 1979 1 enrollment has increased steadily and now 122 of 986 fiill time 
students pursue their education this wayt Over 23% of them have declared a business 
major and most are employed in local bixsinesses, over half coming from firms with 
international operations. The traditional student is being edged out by the non- 
traditional student, many of these coming from business or preparing for it. Both 
Newsw<^ek an^ UtS. News A World Report addro c cod them s elvR S to tb^ chan g ing values 
and characteristics of today's college students. The traditional 18-2^ age group 
is opting for less intellectually demanding fields and rumiing for the money in 

business. One third of college students are now 25 or older, of which only 40^ do 

19 

their studies on campus. The others receive off -campus or in-house training. 

At Findlay all prospective majors are accmulated on a computer printout for 
follow up, Year-to-date figures for the 1981-82 school year through January generated 
168 inquiries for the Spanish department, 24 of which declared Spanish/Business as 
'ttieir field of interest. Although, this figure represents only of the total, 
including teaching and social science dual majors, this is a significant number in 
relation to our prospective freshman class of approximately 330. Qvx bilingual busi- 
ness major has been in existence officially since 1979 t however our first commercial 
Spanish course is being offered this spring and the major has been revised in light 
of the input we i^ceived from business. We anticipate this major will draw more 
students in the near futiore as the word, spreads that such a program is available. 

Before we generate too r^ny Spanish teachers, we must consider their marketability. 
Again, funding cutbacks and decreased enrollments in public and private schools h^ve 
meant fewer and fewer teacMng jobs. In the calendar year 1981 ovir placement office 
received 550 teaching job postings, three of which we2?e for Spanish and two of those * 
required a second language or field. Even if one does opt for the traditional, language 
literature major, at least one course in commercial Spcnish could to b^aneficial, , 



Dennis A, V/illiamB^ et al,, "Grownups on Campus", NtrvGV '^ol': , r*'?*»-V'^r 21, 19^1, 
pp. 72-73 • • 
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Our Title VII wcruiter visits schools throu^out northwest Ohiot So far in the 

1981^82 school year he has visited 40 hl^ schools in the area and most of the 

Spanish teachers mentioned that they are firequexrtly called upon by local business 

to do translations, however they have never had a course in commercial Spanish 

and sometimes feel quite incompetent. 

The Arl25ona Daily Star printed an article in August of 1981 on business and 

Its effect on ibllinCTal education. Dean Oyama of Pima Community College stated, 

"bilingual education will continue to grow, despite government cutbacks, because 

20 

its link to •economic survival* is being recognized." 

Business is recognizing the need and has given us guidelines for curriculum 
development. The jobs are there for our graduates. The V/all Street Journal lists 
several with language requirements each week, most of them Spanish. Now it is up 
to us afi educators to provide our students with marketable skills, not only for 
their own economic success, but for our mutual economic success as a nation, both 
domestically and internationally. 



Jon Ainsworth, "Business called top force for bilingual education," The Arizona 
Daily Star t August 28, 1981, n.p. 
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The need for language competency by United States business executives 
involved in international business has been partially masked by the competi- 
tive advantage of U. S. firms in the world market place. The lan^ua^re 
competency of our trading partners in reading, writinj, and speakin.i English ^ 
effectively also reduces the impact of the lack of language skills of U.S. 
managers. There are indications that the lonj-standing trading advantages 
are declining for the U.S. business firms and the need to speak the language 
of the customer is increasing. This paper explores some of those situations 
and discusses seme partial remedies of a long run nature. 

Is Opportunity Scsrce? 

Students majoring in any discipline msy be candidates for an overseas 
assignment in the flexible years of their careers. Business studaiits idth 
a concentration in international studies or an introduction io the area of 
international business and who have language skills have an even better 
opportunity to be tapped for an international assignment. Recent changes in 
the United States tax laws regarding taxation of overseas earned income vail 
once again make it a reasonable investment to have more than a mere presence 
in an international overseas business center. Currently, educational institu 
tions have designefi programs for living and studying abroad as a part of 
their degree programs in business and the related disciplines. In a recent 



article, Kaminarides and MuUins presented a program or study- for a- graduate 

degree in business administration that requires the ability to speak ct least 

2 

one foreign lan^age. The Graduate School of International Business has long 
been known for its outstanding language preparation of mature candidates for 
an international business assignment. The preponderance of "evidence reflect- 
ing the need for foreign language ability by the practicing business person 
in international operations seems not to get the attention of counselors and 
ambitious business students until too late in their programs to build the 
levels of skills needed. 

The Helped Nations Become Our Competitors 

As will be noted in more detail later, the developing countries have 
taken the labor intensive technologies of the industrial world and set 
about producing those products that the mature industrial countries demand 
and have the money to pay for. This effective demand within the less developed 
countries has ' generated the base for borrowin; funds frctn established world 
banking sources to buy the higher technology products of a military and commer- 
cial nature. We have become aware of the numerous and oftentimes discriminatory 
ncntariff barriers to trade established by countries seeking protection of 
their home industries, control of foreign exchange requirements, or the 
enrichment of the few in power. In a nutshell, if the U.S. business firm is 
ta remain cOTipetitive with other foreign firms, communications at the several 
critical levels is going to have to be as |ood as or better than the competi- 
tion. This includes tne quality of the language skills pcsdess^d by those 
on the cutting edge of competitive situations. 

In the past, many successful U. S. companies have treated their overseas 
opportunities as an additional territory to beccme interested in shouli thin ;s 



slow dwn at home. Latin America has been a prisie example. Latin America 

keenly feels the U.S. neglect; the European trading partners have seen Latin 
America as a valuable opportunity and years ago developed manufacturing 

* facilities in selected cities as compared with the extractive industries approach 
by the U.S. based industrial company. Aggressive firms from Europe and the 
U.S.A. have secured their foothold in the Latin American countries — the 

sfcronsar onM hava trainft r ^j offgrMvA. 1flngllagtf>^rnmp^^i»n^ p girsonnal on si te. ' 

These certainly have the stronger advantage over the stranger in town who has 
trouble finding his way about the city when seeking business contacts and not 
being able to communicate in the language of the country. Those who recognize 
the difficulty early on have limited opportunity to correct it, (WSJ 16 Feb. 82) 

Communications is so much a part of a business executive's total job that 
the lack of language competency in the country of business becomes a barrier of 
no small consequence whether the relationship is a short contact or whether it 
is a long term development and on-site attention to particulars. A number of 
international firms are so convinced that communication and cultural under- 
standing are the keys to continued success and growth that preference is given 
to the placement of qualified native speaking nationals in management positions. 
Bilingual language skills in say Spanish and English provide an ideal combination 
in the Spanish speaking nations. In my own area of the country, a vice~president 
of Latin American Operations for an international company headquartered in 
Germany is a citizen of Mexico, speaks English effectively, and has reading 
competency in German. He commented that he does not have to wait for the 
translations of communications from the German headquarters office. Assuming 
that the translations are accurate, the totie and flavor of the communications 
are surely affected in some respects. He has the first level of exposure from 
the original communication. Wlien he presides over the management conferences 



1q. Bngllshf . for his Latin American general managers, he can better choose his 
Jtoglish words, understands the manager s' backgrounds and concerns, and can 
fraternize with them in their own Language. He is rated very effective by his 
superiors* ^ 

Florida has become increasingly important as the state for the "international 
headquarters" offices of U.S. firms doing business in Latin America. A recent 
rjeport indicated that over 100 U.S. business firms had selected Miami or -^eartjy 
cities a,s locations for their U.S. headquarters offices for South America. 
The reasons for this are due in part to some of the matters mentioned above 
and to the fact that visitng officers from Latin America want to deal with 
the home office. In short, a headquarters office with an executive who has 
broad powers of decision making to deal and commit is what they expect. The 
Florida location meets the needs of the Latin American quite well — easy access 
by international travel, world famous attractions, shopping centers for spouse 
^and family, recreation opportunities, and an increasing Latin American popu- 
lation. Contrast this with Chicago or Ohio location — in the winter months, or 
a distant California headquarters location. The border and near border states 
with Mexico have similar, advantages in the development of trade with their 
foreign neighbor. The early work on the development of international business 
interests at the University of Denver at Tempe, Arizona concentrates almost 
exclusively on the potential Mexican trade developments. International head- 
quarters offli^s will be observed in those areas, also. And they will, be staffed 
with bilingual staff and executive officers at discrete levels. 

With the foregoing introductory remarks, this paper seeks to pick up where 
the numerous surveys about the need for competency in foreign language, by the 
practicing international businessman end. I wish to speak of the opportunities 
and the developing opportunities and \Aiat educators should be knowledgeable 



about as it ptetalns to the future of America's competive advantage. Particu- 
larly, am I interested In viewing the preparation of America's graduates in 
business for careers of service in both domestics and international areas with 
appropriate attention to language skills as tools of the profession'. 

An interesting article on preparing future executives for the inter- 
national job market appeared in INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS ((January-February,' 1979 
p. 19-21) by Dr. wi^liam Voris, President of the American Graduate School of 
International ManagiignTOt . He named the types of qualities one would seek in 
a person groomed for international assignment and among those qualities was 
the need to "obtain conversational levels in appropriate second and third 
languages. "J p. 18.^ The other two major knowledge areas he indicated were for 
V a depth of knowledge of fields of expertise needed by business representatives 
overseas; and, a knowledge of the politics, culture, religion, and economics 
of the region. Competency in the language of the country would contribute to 
knowledge of the culture of the country. ' 

Two additional articles, one by a president of an international firm, 
and the other by two professors at the University of Colorado are instructive. 
The first by President Lester Korn, pointed out that chances for overseas 
assignment were now greater either very early in the manager's career, or in 
very senior positions where respect for position and wisdom of age were very 
important. Coupling these kinds of facts with the Professors' article in 
Business Horizons suggests that in those organizations involved in foreign 
trade, the career paths to top levels of management do require foreign 
management experience. ( Business Horizons 22; 21-7. Opportunities for Women 
in International Business, Nancy L. Thai and Phillip R. Cateora, Professors 
of marketing and international business at the University of Colorado.) The 
authors suggested that "international management experience may become a 
prime requisite for elevation to top management positions which bear respon- 
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^Ibllity for both domestic and intematlocal activit±es.'*rp. 23.) The more 
precise thrust of the article was to raise questions about the equal opportunity 
concern for women MBAs who need international managerial experience to move 
into the positions identified in the foregoing statement, but who never get the 
^opportunity to take assignments overseas because of management's concern 
about their effectiveness, safety, acceptability, and stability lr« such an 
asslgxzment. 



Level of Job Entrance 

International employment is seldom an entry level job. Although we note 
above that international assignments most likely come very early in a career 
or very late and in a senior position overseas, few new college degree holders 
can expect to obtain overseas employment without a proven track record. I 
questioned executives and recruiters who had international divisions and oyer-^ 
seas operations in larger corporations about how they went about identifying 
people for their overseas assignments. The responses in essence were that 
they first looked for quality workers in the domestic environment—workers who 
had demonstrated good work habits and stability in the home environment. Then 
they looked for that additional spark of interest— some evidence that the 
potential candidate for overseas assignment would have a continuing interest 
in the international operations. Language study and competency were valuable 
indicators. 

How did they regard two candidates with equal potential but one is trained^ 
in business? One has some college foreign language training; another has a 
political SGieiice background with a language competency in reading and writing 
and has learned the essentials of the present assignment right on the job. 
The response to this two pronged question was cautious. They seemed to say, 
"We look to the whole individual first. The candidate trained in business may 
not be as well suited for the international business assignment as the political 
science major, particularly if the political science major has language 
competency in the country of interest." 

The axecutive indicated they valued employees who would be good coramuni- . 
cators—both Vth the home office and with the post of assignment. This point; 
was borne out further by a study completed by Dimitris Chorafas, for the 
American Management; Association. Although I did not press hard for details, 
it was evident that the home office expects information, reports, and inter- 
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pretatlofia from the overseas manager to a greater extent than from domestic 
taanagers* The manager with language^to^aipetency in the country of assignment 
has a miic^ better opportunity to read and understand the national events 
about lilm that shape the course of operatibns. Thus, in the job market the 
candidate with^ language training and political science backgrounds in addition 
to their occupationssU. speciality would appear to have a considerable com- 
petitive edge over those who have but one of these^ualif ications. But seldain 
would they expect imm^iate overseas assignment without proven work experience. 

Let^s explore this a bit further .. .like reading between the lines. The 
factor that kept emerging was interest in international activities. The 
business graduate who began to doaonstrate good skills and understanding in 
the financial and accounting documents area and whose knowledge of inter- 
national accounting rules and U.S. regulations regarding international operations 
was not wasting his/her demonstrated traits on those managers who have to 
select people for home office, international assignments as well as off-shore 
assignments. 

The political science major with specific language skills working in a 
documents department and reading the letters; contracts, and other communica- 
tions as a part of say other job assignments, can create a reputation for 
knowledgeable performance as well as attain "visibility". Visibility in a work 
situation can be a facilitator ok merit when it comes time for selection of 
people for special task assignments. If the employee's work in the language 
area is of acceptable quality and the personality of the person fits well 
with the organization and their other capabilities are acceptable, then the 
potential for being given greater international responsibilities are excellent. 
Continued language training and development of international knowledge may be 
an option through tuition reimbursei.ent prograris for company approved 
educational courses. 
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A person in such an assignioent may have the opportunity to meet visitors 
"to the firm from foreign posts. Research indicates that the more successful 
international f irmis have a steady flow of host country managers visiting the 
home offices for the very valuable face to face communications and policy ^ 
discussions.*' A candidate who recognizes the opportunity to create favorable 
Impressions by rendering management services to both the visitors and the home 
office because of his/her knowledge of the language, customs, and politics is 
building a base for future international opportunities as their skills and 
knowledges add to the home office effectiveness. 

We may be interested in a phenomenon that is occurring in international 
operations. That phenomenon is the reverse of what has usually happened in 
U.S. firms operating overseas units in the recent past. In the immediate post 
World War II era, the United States had the greatest opportunity to gear up to 
meet the world demands for consumer goods and heavy industry requirements for 
machinery and equipment as ^placement for the destruction in Europe and Japan 
and Korea and other merging industrial centers. The pent-up demand for 
consumer goods at home was the first priority. However, there 'were other 
forces at work that highlighted tremendous international opportunities. The * 
Marshall Plan for the reconstruction of European countries and the United 
States Government economic aid programs to the developing nations fired up the 
Industrial engines in the United States. Opportunities for U.S. firms to 
establish production facilities in the friendly nations of the world at the 
time created demands for 'U.S. managers to staff these facilities. Inter- 
national programs in colleges flourished, and language training was in 
coDGlderabie demand. Such activities by business and government, working 
under favorable host country laws was a golden age of opportunity. The export 
of huge quantities of grain by the United States to the developing nations 
ravaged by war and neglect by the colonial powers stimulated the manufacture? 
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at home of fsLvm equipment and its related spin-off of the increased purchasing 
power of the farm population for goods and services. Many firms acted as if 
the expanding econtsimic conditions vould continue forever. 

All the good works of the U.S. in providing capital (mon^ and equipment) 
to build efficient steel plants, factories and to train qualified managers 
is one of the great success stories of the century. Our national generousity 
and our eagerness to spread the industrial revolution to the new emerging 
nations, to help the old established nations, and to train their managers and 
workers to be effective producers will be one of history's records of great 
achlevettients . 

The nations recovered well. They adopted U.S. technology and management 
techniques and learned how the Americans marketed their products. Now the 
tables began to turn and the industrial process of the developing world was 
released to assist the demanding world. This is known as competition. The 
growth demands in the U.S. for steel, for shipping, for minerals, and 
especially oil ai^ consumer goods were not lost on the foreign companies. With 
their more modern U.S. equipment, their access to cheaper labor, and ocean 
transportation, the impoverished industrial nations became effective competitors 
As their skills and knowledge increased, so did their accumulation of financial 
strength — they accumiilated millions and millions of dollars in reserves for 
which they needed a stable country for investment that was safe. OPEC countries 
are a recent example of "such" developing countries. Idle cash is the worst 
thing that any company can have in its inventory. The U.S. was that place. 
That was where the action was and where there was gr^t promise of success. 

So, the obvious pattern of things began to happen. Foreign companies 
with excess funds looked to the United States as a place for investment. As 
the nation with the most stable government in tl^^ world and with -relatively 
sijtple ownership regulations imposed on the.fore;Lgn ownership, money flowed 
from foreign companies with limited investment Returns or potential to the U.S.* 
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frcm foreign companies with llinited investment returns or potential to the U.S. 
where higher returns were the rule. The corporate' stock available for purchase 
was undervalued by the market mechanics in comparison to the real value of the 
plants, equipment., and real estate. This situation represented an unequaled 
opportunity to invest -foreign aimed funds in U.S. plants. Controlling 
interests were purchased in companies^ orngf fee tive offers to purchase the 
entire company were so very attractive that wise owners just couldn't turn 
down. AdditionailyT^SttCcessful foreign companies established factories and 
distribution centers for their products in the U.S. The foregoing account is 
a very encapsulated account designed to lead up to the point that we have a 
reverse situation that suggests that the need for language trained U.S. 
executives has increased. The following section describes some typical 
situations . 

Changing Situations 

It would be interesting-- maybe alarming, to identify the number of U.S. 
firms that are owned in part or wholly by forei-n firms. For exam^ple, the^ 
world's largest petroleum company, British Petroleum, formerly ov/ned 49% of 
the exploration rights in Alaska before oil was discovered in the qualities 
now known to exist. In subsequent years before the pipeline was finished B.P, 
needed cash for its other operations and so sold a good portion of its right 
Vo drill to Standard Oil of Ohio — a subsidiary of B.P. SOHIO -has "struck it rich' 
and is now faced with j#e massive task of just how to invest its funds from 
extremely profitable operations in Alaska. 
The U^^TGolvernoient recently tabulated the ownership by foreign finas of 
U.S.. companies engaged in or related to national defense work. Some 300 
companies with foreign ownership of five percent or more of the company's 
assets were identified. A firm with 51 percent ownership has positive control 
over the activities of the firm. However, subsidiary firms may be fron 5% to 
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51% controlled by a foreign firm. If any subsidiary of a domestic firm that is 

partially owned by a foreign company engages in government defense work of 

any nature, the Federal U.S. Government then must intervene to assure that 

classified information does not become available to foreign owners. (It is 

interesting to observe that foreign firms are frequently owned by their national 

government!) The point of referring to these 300 firms is to suggest that 

this is the tip of the iceberg, so to. speak. Although U.S. firms have some 

$245 billion invested in direct investments in foreign countries and the 

1980 (WSJ, Feb. 18, 1982) Sec 2, p. 25 
foreign countries have some^^S.AbiHion^invested in U.S. firms, the difference 

is gradually changing to increase the latter figure. The projections suggest 

that increasing foreign investment in the U.S. will be the pattern for the 

future. ^— : - 

In a Wall Street Journal editorial, Grace Hechinger (1/10 24-3, 1980) 

deplored the fact that America has never developed its citizens' capacity to 

speak foreign languages or gained a sophisticated understanding of other 

countries. "Scandalous incompetence in foreign language..." she reported. 

Some of us who have to read student papers would likely add, "English, too." 

Foreign Banking Interest in U.S. Cities , 

Foreign banking interests are particularly noticeable in the major 
national trade centers* President Korn (p. 43) reports that "Major U.S. 
cities are cluttered with foreign bank branches and the want-ad sections of 
metropolitan newspapers boast a fair share of offerings by foreign multi- 
nationals seeking American "nationals" to staff their U.S. operations. 

Executive Search Ads . 

A review of the executive search ads in the Wall Street Journal on any 
day usually will reveal one or two announcements of firms seeking a person 
with, say an M.B.A. (Masters of Business Administration) and containing 
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statemeats like the following: "Language skills beyond English and some 
experience in foreign trade are necessary." Others will suggest that a foreign 
educated permanent resident of the U.S. with appropriate language skills and 
MBA type educational qualifications may find their offer to be an excellent 
opportunity for the qualified person to obtain the exciting type of position 
he/she is ready for. 

Opportunities Thrown Away . 

The 1980 Business Bulletin reported that, "Some banks turn away customers 
from abroad. Lakeshore Bank and Allied Oklahoma Bank of Oklahoma City began 
refusing accounts of non-citizens. Officials say they coul^ki't cope with the 
^are a's moiia Lliau 2, 000 ^foreign students." This is only 0ne illustration of 
the lost opportunity experienced by hundreds of busir^ss firms which cannot 
cope with the foreign inquiry they can't read, or ^ust don't want to be 
bothered with. Some businesspersons, it is rep^brted, have simply tossed such 
unreadables in the waste basket~never knowing what the opportunity for 
profitability may have been. Even to consider translations was just too much 
bother. / 

The Wall Street Journal in a farst page article, wrote this about Tork, 
Inc., Mount Vernon, N.Y. maker ox photoelectric controls, "Tork, with 

annual sales oi million, built a small plant in Mexico 10 ye rs ajo- 
"But we rec'lly don't hav^the resources to oje/ate it as v/e should.^' 
^^v. White says. "We can'i hire enough people to speak Spanish, do tne 
proper research or evaduate Tj.sks* I love working in Mexico, but in 
retrospect, we probaoiy shouldn't have aone it." 

(WSJ F 16 82, VQi; LXII NO. 86 p. 1) 



A Crowing Opportunity . 

The casual reader of International events reported In the national 
magazines and newspapers will be aware of the frequent reference to the 
"balance of payments" and particularly will be alert to references abou^the 
"current account balances." Most citizens are generally knowledgeable of the 
inflow of foreign produced merchandise, automobiles, textiles, and almost 
any other product that is in mass demand that requires manufacturing skills. 
They are quite aware that the share that the United States manufacturers 
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^ave of the domestic market has to be measurably less and ^^urmise that the 
iat^niational market likewise is in decline for such products. They also 
iitndi^stand that these facts of the marketplace translate iivto fewer jobs for 



American workers. 

On the otherhand, almost unnoticed, there is a rapidly growing "export" 
of "services" — sometimes referred to as the invisible exports. A recent Wall 
Street Jouxmal article reported on the nature and extent of such exports. The 
article reported that the dollar value of servides exports contributes $12 
billion to the trade surplus, and is equal to 40% of the trade in goods only. 

It is interesting to note the types of service "exports" identified because 
they involve communication among people at the action levels rather than the 
strategy levels as is most common with the "visible" exports. The services 
exported included: tourists visiting the United States, ship-h^hdling- fees 
at the port of entry for a Japanese ship carrying Japanese manufactured 
autos, licenses issued to foreign firms to use U/S. patents and technology; 
investment income derived from American ownership of assets abroad; insurance 
contracts; instruction by U.S. plant representatives and specialists to foreign 
firms or governments, accounting firms sear^lces, medical treatment and 
clinical technology, and management services charged for operating firms owned 



sources of income for residents in the United States. 

The Wall Street Journal report suggested that the rate of grox^th of the 
service exports had increased rapidly since 1970 and had reached a level of 
some $45 billion by 1981, a level that may not be exceeded because of certain 
counteractions the host governments will take to reduce their own inbalances 
of trade. The implication for educators at this point in our conference seens 
fairly clear — that these types of exports involve people talking to people, 
writing to people, and reading communications and publications in order to 




by governments; consulting; legal services, 



all are "exports" and represent 
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accomplish thre company or individual of profitability objectives. When one 
considers that 40 percent of the earned income of one of the major Big Eight accounting 
firms is derived from international operations, the implication for language training 
seems clear. The communicator who can speak and read the language of the 
client/customer and uses it as an additional tool for satisfying the needs of 
the customer undoubtedly will have a competitive advantage in the marketplace. 
The signal seems clear to the business seeking an advantage — the U.S. 
representative, expert, consultant, or manager who has learned the language 
of the country of assignment has a head start. For various reasons, a goodly 
number of employees in the service occupations enumerated above may be host 
country nationals; however, the practice of most national headquarters is to 
reserve the key positions for their proven and loyal executives. Knowledge 
pf the language and culture plus the proven experience of the representative 
is 5.^^/lnning combination. 

Situatio n Turnaround 

r:'**; ■ 

lln the days wheji industrial American was the industrial marvel of the 
world the common practice was to establish the U.S. plant in the international 
location, staff it with executives from the United States, and hire local 
nationals for the operational tasks. Few were trusted with the confidential 
information of profits and losses and plans for the future. It is interesting - 
to ^bs^rva^hat llenry JojSi^-early on established a Ford Plant in South Africa 
to manufacture^ Model Ts. The foreign firms then provided training in the way 
the home offices in the U.S. vranted things done and the industrial technology 
to use. Consequently, foreign nationals being groomed for any major foreign 
based managerial position were assigned to the U.S. offices and plants to 
learn the technology and master the procedures and philosophy under which the 
U.S. firm chose to operate. Then, they returned to their home country and 
eventually hop^ to ?issume the increased responsibility and its commensurate perks. 
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Now* m have a reversal of this phenomenon* In the case of Miles Laboratories 
Inc., now fully owned by Bayer Ckjrporation of Germany we can observe some 
eicaiaples. The chief executive officer is from the. home office in Leverkusen, 
butl stationed in Elkhart, headquarters for Miles. The major staff and general 
mans^ers has remained staffed primarily by U.S. nationals. However, there 
are training programs ranging from a short two or three weeks, to a year or 
so for major officers to learn how the home office wishes to do things in the 
future, to learn to work with the counterpart officers in Germany, and to 
absorb the philosophy of management of the new owners.. Written aad spoken 
German is very much a commodity is demand by such visitors to the home country 
office. 

Japanese factories that establish operating factories in the U.S. will 
have a Japanese manager in charge, if not visibly so. The Japanese presence 
is keenly felt with its emphasis on quality and teamwork vs. the individualism 
of the U.S. worker; with its management philsophy of consensus vs. the 
American's ordered decision. And again, American personnel are being con- 
signed to operations in Japan for varying periods of time to learn the. 
working provisions expected of the American operation by the Japanese home 
office. It appears we shall see increased plant constructions by Japanese 
firms. Perhap'js we shall see an increased demand in some areas for Japanese 
language training. 

„^ ^ ^ 
Service Programs Useful to Business Students 

As mentioned earlier, graduate schools of business administration pre- 
paring persons to searve in international posts require their students to 
achieve conversational skills in one or ^wo languages. Doctoral programs for 
the doctor of philosophy degree traditionally have required language competency 
in one or two languages as a criterion for remaining in the program. 

- 54 
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One International business program in Illinois coordinates a part of its 
curriculum with the foreign language department of the college. Service 
courses in Spanish, or Ger^ian, or whatever are provided on Saturdays or 
evenings that enable the student to obtain some conversational skills in the 
language of interest, pick up some fundamentals of reading the essential in- 
formation for getting around, and undoubtedly stimulating interest in more 
comprehensive study of the language. This limited introduction to the language 
may be that extra qualification that permits consideration for an international; 
assignment. Many companies pay for the courses the employees take in pre- 
paration for a foreign assignment. Undoubtedly there are others of a similar 
nature available in many communities. The Continuing Education noncredit 
courses in mdny areas serve the needs of individuals for at least minimal 
language training. 

The design of an international studies certificate that includes the 
opportunity to study foreign language and foreign culture could be an adjunct 
to a business degree program. By careful scheduling the student may use the 
courses to provide credit in the degree program as well as with the inter- 
national certificate requirements. At Indiana University we have recently 
redesigned a, somewhat cumbersome certificate program to fit the needs of 
students in business as well as in the arts and sciences programs. Language 
requirements are limited enough to gain the attention of the serious student. 
We have yet to implement the program, but it is available with the next 
academic year. 

Some Suggestions to Reflect Upon 

One of the authors of the series of essays in the recent Change mrigazine 
commented that "one of the depressing aspects of the treatment of foreign 
language needs at the secondary and post-secondary levels was the sheer 
quantity of such statements and the lack of progrsss^ produced. Apart from the 
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foregoing sections In which I have attempted to suggest that the need for 
language skills exceeds the supply and that the opportunities are increasing 

rather than declining, I offer some suggestions below that if acted upon could 

r 

begin to benefit business and the institutions providing professional language 
instructions. But before we go directly to that,' one author raises two 
questions: 

"But two questions arise. First, are present programs equal to 
their stated purposes? Second, are they properly articulated 
with students* skills and career goals? It may be, for example, 
that relatively few major in languages because the programs 
are inadequate rather than because students lack perspective. 
The programs may be poorly suited to attract and hold students' 
interest. It may well be that Spanish majors ought to be 
interested in Cervantes or Calderoa. But it is debatabl-c 
whether an uncompromising faculty attitude on such matters 
truly serves the needs of the institution. Cervantes does not 
necessarily train students for the export-import business, 
and on the export-import business their sights may be set. 
This is not ta suggest that undergraduate education should 
be subservient to the students' career interests; but a 
sublime disregard for such goals may^e a main reason more 
students do not major in languages, p. 64 

Could it be that foreign language instructors would bridge the gap by 
associating with business faculty and the business community? Perhaps a bit 
of "marketing*' of themselves needs to be done by the language instructor.s . The 
Impression broadly held by business professors tends to be that language 
instructors want to make language scholars of their pfeople — rather than basic 
users of their products. Some recall their early attempts at language learning 
and the extra "baggage" that seaned to accompany the learning tasks and the 
materials that were not at all relevant to the business needs of the student. 
The foregoing quote from Change may be suggesting the same feeling of 
irrelevancy as expressed above. 

The modern language laboratories surely go a long way to provide the 



Tonkin, Humphred, and Edwards, Jane, " The World in the Curriculum ," Change 
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many extra opportunities students need to develop minimal levels of competency 
needed In business. The modern video recorders, short wave radios and pre- 
recorded programs all are devices to expedite learning and increase effectiveness 
of the learning process. The self-help that some have sought through tape 
recordings and hand-held word translators display some effective interest in 
learning. A recent article in the Wall Street Journal , hox^ever, notes that 
distribution of such langxiage translators were hit by lagging sales in 1980. 
There appears to be no effective substitute for the live teacher in learning 
a language. The problem is to capture the student and maintain interest until 
skills are acquired. Apparently when the need is adequately demonstrated, 
a candidates will seek the challenge. The task is for business to identify ^ 
this need clearly, and for teachers to deliver the product that enables the 
student to meet the need. 
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A Case Study: 

Bilingualism — The Link to International Trade in Miami 

. ■ / 

. ^ Metropolitan Miami, or more specifically Dade County, uniquely exemplifies 
the utility of Spanish for business careers. Miami is currently a thriving 
bilingual community, with the resultant mixed blessings of cultural enrichment, 
business opportunity, racial tension and political maneuvering. 

The uniqueness of Miami 's' situation is 1) the size and impact of the Latin 
population relative to the total population 2) the aggressiveness and success 
of this Latin contingent 3) the proximity of Miami to the Caribbean and Latin 
American markets. These three situations result in a scene that is very 
different from New York City or the Southwest, let alone the Midwest. 

The patterns of population in Dade County over the past thirty years 
dramatically illustrate the growth of the Latin population (diagram . 
This chart does not include approximately 90,000 Mariel refugees absorbed by 
Miami, bringing the number of Latins to approximately 41% of the total popula- 
tion. The Latins inhabit primarily Little Havana and Hialeah as well as 
spotted settlements throughout the county (diagram #2). 

The complex ethnic mix in Dade County is suggested by the demographic 
map of the Black population (17%) concentrated primarily in Liberty City and in 
Opa-Locka (diagram #3). The Haitian immigration is a sub-culture of this Black 
population. Tfie Blacks do not exercise a strong role in international trade 
and tourism. However, various other ethnic presences (French, German, Arab, " 
etc.) are active on the commercial scene. Due to brevity, this case study will 
perforce overlook these items. 
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The very substantial Latin population not surprisingly stimulates a wide 
scope of educational activities. However a survey of area coll4^^ indicate 
that the number of Spanish majors is relatively low. A major university such 
as F.I.U. has only thirty-five. A smaller private institution such as Barry 

ersity has only eleven. However, the enrolment in Spanish classes is much 
higher than that indicated by the number of majors. At F.I.U., approximately. 
480 students are enrolled in Spanish courses in the current semester. At 
Barry^ the number is 120. At Miami-Dade Community College approximately 900 
students are enrolled in Spanish language classes. 

In bilingual education, Miami-Dade Community College has approximately 
2,600 students; Biscayne College has 1,470 out of 2,460. At Miami-Dade over 
8,000 students are enrolled in ESL (English as a Second Language) courses; 
Barry University has 130; F.I.U. has 251. 

The secondary and elementary levels enrol a total of 223,000 students. 
Out of this number 85,000 are Hispanic; 69,000 are Black, 69,000 are Non- 
Hispanic White. 

Within these perspectives of population and education, let us proceed to 
examine the impact of international trade in Dade County. Employment patterns 
in Che County over the past live years dramatically illustrate the increased 
role of international business and tourism, which in Dade County reflects pri- 
marily the impact of the Latin community (diagram jr4) . Less graphically 
elegant but no doubt clearer is the chart showing comparative employment ^ 
statistics of the five-year period (diagram //5). The total employment increased 
by almost 19%; in the international sector employment increased by an astounding 
141%. 

This increase in employment can be illustrated more specifically according 
to major categories (diagram //6) . While the total number employed in each 
category is relatively stable, the increases in the international sectors of 
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SOURCE: BUREAU OF BUSINESS RESEARCH. SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
AND ORGANIZATION SCIENCES. FLDRIDlA INTERNATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY 
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Magram #3 



Division A. 

Agriculture, forestry and fishing 



Major Group 01. Agricultural production - crops 
Major Group 02. Agricultural .production - livestock 
Major Group 07. Agricultural serviced 
Major .Group 08. Forestry 

Major Group 09. Fishing, hunting, and trapping 
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Diagram #9 



TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION, ELECTRIC, 
GAS AND SANITARY SERVICE 



YEAR 


, TOTAL 


TOTAL 

INTERNATION;: 


PEi.CENT 
INT'L 
TO 
TOTAL 


EMPLOYED 


DIRECT + 
INDIRECT 


1980 


69,700 


18,567 

j 


26.6 

1 


1975 


54,900 


9,774 


I 17.8 


CHANGE 






1 ^ 


NUMBER 


+14,800 J 


+. 8,793 


r / ... 


X 


+ 27.0 1 


+ 90.0 





Source: Bureau of Business Research, School of Business and Organizational 
Sciences, Florida International University. 



With 18,567 employed in the international sector, this Division is number 
one in 1980. More than 26% of Transportation, Communication, etc. rely on the 
international economy. Total employed increased 11% since 1975 
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Division £• 

Transportation, communication electric, gas and sanitary 
services 



Major Group 40. Railroad transportation 

Major Group 41. Local and suburban transit and interurban 
highway passenger transportation 

Major Group 42. Motor freight transportation and warehousing 

Major Group 43. U.S. Postal Service 

Major Group 44.- Water transportation 

Major Group 45. Transportation by air 

Major Group 46. Pipe lines, except natural gas 

Major Group 47. Transportation services 

Major Group 48. Communication 

i Major Group 49.^ Electric, gas, and sanitary services 

This Division covers three main areas: transportation, communications 
and utilities. The largest Major Group is 45, Transportation by Air. It employs 
30,200 on its payroll with 9,686 devoted to the International sector. The 1975 
study indicated 7,515 related to International employment which gives an Increase 
of 28.9X. Communications or Major Group 48 is next with 12,400 total employed 
and 3,252 international. 
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Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 



YEAR 


TOTAL 


TOTAL 

INTERNATION 


PERCENT 

1 W 1 > Wba 111 

INT'L 
TO 
TOTAL 
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1 DIRECT + 
INDIRECT 


1980 


1 j 
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10,258 


\ 

19.3 


1975 


45,400 


1,940 
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CHANGE 
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+ 7,700 1 
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+[ 17.0 


It 

+ 428.8 





Diagram #12 



Division H. 

Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate 



Major Group 60; Banking 

Major Group 61. Credit agencies other than banks 

Major Group 62. Security and commodity brokers, 
dealers, exchanges and services 

Major 6rou^/^3. Insurance 

M^jor Group 64. Insurance agents, brokers, and services 
Major Group 65. Real estate 

Major Group 66. Combinations of real estate, insurance 
loans, law offices y 

Major Group 67. Holding and other investment offices 
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As a whole, this division added 33,178 people to the payroll since 
1975 and thus remained number one in total employed for both 1975 and 1980 in 
the Dade County's employed ranking. 
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Diagram #14 



Division I. 
Services 



Major Group 70. Hotels, rooming houses, camps and 
other lodging places 

Major Group 72. Personal services 

Major Group 73. Business services 

Major Group 75. Automotive repair, services, and 
garages 

Major Group 76. Miscellaneous repair services 

Major Group 78. Motion pictures 

Major Group 79. Amusement and recreation services, 
except motion pictures 

Major Group 80. Health services 

Major Group 81. Legal services 

Major Group 82. Educational services 

Major Group 83. Social services 

Major Group 84. Museums, art galleries, botanical 
and zoological gardens 

Major Group 86. Membership organizations 

Major Group 88. Private households 

Major Group 89. Miscellaneous, services 
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CHANGE 
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+ 16,400 


+ 2,134 




% 


+ 14.8 


+ 53.3 





Source: Bureau of Business Research, School of Business and Organizational 
Sciences, Florida International University, 
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Diagram #16 



Division G. 
Retail trade 



Major Group 52. Building materials, hardware, garden 
supply and mobile home dealers. 

Major Group 53. General merchandise stores 

Major Group 54, Food stores 

Major Group 55. Automotive dealers and gasoline service 
stations 

Major Group 56. Apparel and accessory stores 

Major Group 57. Furniture, home furnishings, and 
equipment stores 
n 

Major Group 58. Eating and Driking places 
Major Group 59. Miscellaneous retail 

Major Group 58 - Eating and drinking places has the largest number employed 
38,400 with 746 in the international sector. General merchandise stores or 
Major Group 53 reflect more international sensitivity with 1,987 in the inter- 
national area. 
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Diagram #17 
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WHOLESALE TRADE 
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CHANGE 
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% 


+ 38.7 
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- 



Wholesale Trade 

Although total employed increased a respectable 38, 7S, the Wholesale 
Trade made a whopping 275% increase in the international sector. 
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employment are in many cases exponential. It will be useful to examine 
specific categories of employment represented on this chart, beginning with 
the somewhat negative performance of employment in agriculture, forestry and 
fishing (diagram #7). The decline of opportunity is evident in all areas, 
showing losses of 41% in total employment and 66% in the international sector. 
The employment opportunities affected by this category are shown in diagram 
#8. As in the case of agriculture, the minimal activities in the area of 
mining are irrelevant to this study.. However, all other categories of employ- 
ment show a very substantial impact in the international sector. 

The category of transportation provides the greatest opportunity in 
international business and tourism (diagram 9) . The total increase of employ- 
ment opportunity over the five-year period was 27%; in the international sector 
it was at 90%. The business careers available in this category arc shown on 
diagram //lO. 

The impact of the Latin community in finance, insurance and real estate 
has been exponential, with the increase at 429%! (diagram #11). The business 
opportunities in this category are listed on diagram #12. 

The area of service provides the largest number of employment opportunities 
in Dade County (diagram f/13). The increase over five years has been at 23Z; 
however, in the international sector the increase jumped by 80%. The business 
careers available under this category are shown on diagram #14. 

Similar increases in employment opportunities are shown under the category, 
retail trade (diagram #15). The 53% increase in the international sector shouJd 
not blur the relatively minor role of this category in the international and/or 
Latin sector. The opportunities represented by this category are lis Led on 
diagram #16. 

Increases in wholesale trade show dramatic gains in the international 
sector, 275% (diagram #17). The numbers employed in international trade (4,119) 
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Diagram #18 



PUBLIC AEMINISTRATION 
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Diagram #19 



CONSTRUCTION 
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SOURCE: BUREAU OF BUSINESS RESEARCH^ SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
AND ORGANIZATIONAL SCIENCES^ FLORIDA INTERNATiaJAL 
UNIVERSITY 
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nATF mil^ VISITORS 
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source: DADE COUNTY DEPT. OF TOURISM 
, STRATEGY RESEARa^ CORPORATION 



INTERNATIONAL VISITORS BY REGION 
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SOURCE :^ DADE COUNTY DEPT. OF TOURISM 
. STRATEGY RESEARCH CORPORATION 



are still disproportionately low to the total work force in this category 
(57,300). 

Public administration shows an exponential (860%) impact in the category 
of public administration (diagram #18) • 

c 

The category of construction also illustrates dramatic exponential impact 
(1,215%) in the international sector (diagram #19), 

While not all the action in the international sector relates to Spanish, 
the overwhelming percentage is clearly due to the resident Latin population and 
to the extensive tourist trade. Over a period of ten years, domestic tourism 
has doubled; during the same period international tourism has increased six-fold 
(diagram //20) . The bulk of international tourism has been Latin (diagram #21) . 
The rates of growth in this category reveal patterns that show Dade County not 
only moving toward bilingualism (Spanish) but toward becoming a cosmopolitan 
international trade center. 

The immediate objectives of this case study were to illustrate the scope 
in Dade County of bilingual education and of related business careers. The 
message has been both, graphit and dramatic. 

By way of conclusion several conmients on the biligual community may be of v 
interest. 209,500 or 34% of the hotis^holds in Dac'e County are Latin, and of 
these approximately 80% are Cuban. 37% of the Latin heads of household have a 
college education, 57% of the Latin population are citizens of the United States. 

The average Latin in Dade County is about 35 years t)ld; a full two-thirds 
of the Latin population is»at a working age (IQ-^-GA). Over Ix third of heads of 
Latin households have white collar jpbs, and> the average Latin household has 
1.8 members working full-time outside the home. The resulting average house- 
hold income is at $22,350, yielding a total Latin income of A. 7 billion dollars. 
Latin visitors spend an additional 1^.5* billion dollars. 
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The Latiti phenomenom is very clearly a story of economic success, but it 
is also clearly culturally based. 75% of the Latin population continues to 
speak Spanish most frequently in the home. Although Latins paferonize stores 
offering goods at fair prices, they also reflect shopping patterns that are 
conditioned by the sense of feeling culturally welcome. The attachment to 
the cultural base is strengthened by the availability of a rich Latin culture 
in Dade county and of numerous Latin cultures in proximity. The sharing of 
cultural as well as economic pursuits among Latins markedly slows the process 
of '-issimilation of the Anglo culture by the Latin community. 

The Anglo portion of Dade County^ is also growing, with many of the newer 
residents showing increased bicultural sensitivity and orientation,* These new 
residents are gravitating toward opportunities in international trade. 

Also significant on the bicultural scene are 1) the bilingual ordinance, 
in the best all-American tradition of ethnic and cultural backlash; 2) the 
underground drug trade promoted by an emerging Latin Mafia (Latins are seven 
times more likely than Anglos, and nearly three times more likely than American 
blacks to be murdered in Miami); 3) the economic vulnerability that emerges from 
dependence on trade with politically unstable countries. The urgency of time 
compels us to gloss over these and other issues and to move toward clpsure with 
the simple affirmation that the Latin phenomenom in Dade County will continue 
to increase in size, impact, and opportunity. 
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Implications £or Bilingual Business Education 



Introduction 

Literature during the past decade devotes considerable space to the subject 

of blllnguallsm In business education • The last ten years produced llteature on 

such topics as: • 

bilingual education for t>fflce occupation? 
teaching the Spanish-* American 
multlculturallsm In business education 
business education south of the border 
vocatlonasl training for the bilingual job market 
Mexlcan-*Axiericans hall opening of occupational center 
the challenge of bilingual business education 
foreign language career preparation 
languages can pay off 
bosses with an accent 

world-wide competition— can the U.S. Business meet the challenge? 
More recently, articles have been written on foreign language and business 
administration, Mexican- American Management Programs, and the rapidly expanding 
of international business education programs. 

Research at the master's and doctoral level on the subject of bilingual 
business education reflect a growing concern for language factors^ job 
performance shortage of bilingual personnel, bilingual business curricula, and 
new approaches for bilingual business education. 

Publishing companies have begun to expand their educational materials for a 
bilingual student community, and regional conventions reflect a new-found com- 
mltment to a historically neglected segment of business education. 
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Early advocates of bllingualisna Iti business education Include Maxlne Emery, 
Nelda. Garcia, Veruon Llnaaus, with aiore recent writers Louis Chacon, Robert 



JRlstau, and Alda Santiago-Perez. 

The Spanish-Speaking Dllenma 

The latest Census Bureau figures report about 13 million persons of Spanish 
origin In the United States, comprising nearly 7% of the nation's population. 
Persons of Mexican origin make up more than half of this group with 8«5 million 
persons; Puerto Rlcans are next with mote than l.Stallllon; and some 2 million 
Other persons of Latin American origin. ^ 

Spanish origin populations are characterized by being younger than other 
Americans, not so well educated, and far less likely to be In white-collar occu- 
pations. Although public schools have made some attempts to assist language 
minorities, the following statistics reveal the urgent need for Increased 
efforts :2 

In Boston, 6.2 percent of the Puerto Rlcan adults are Illiterate In both 
English and Spanish; 

In Kew York City schools with Puerto Rlcan minorities, 85 percent are below 
grade level In reading and a third are 2 years below grade level; 

Spanish surnamed students In California leave the 12th grade 3l/Z years 
behind and In Illinois, 5 years behind. 
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Texas describes 40 percent of its Spanish-speaking citizens as functional 
illiterates; 

The average Chicano (Mexican) child in the Southwest drops out of school by 
the 7th year. 

The median age of Ulspanlcs was 22.1 in 1978, almost 8 years younger than 
the loediaa age for non-hispanics. Among persons of 25 years old or more, 41 
percent of those of Hispanic origin had completed 4 years of college. This per- 
cent stands in contrast to 67 percent completing high school and 16 percent 
completing college among oon-hlspanics. Younger groups of Hispanlcs are, on 
the average, better educated than their elders*, but this attainment is also true 
of the whole population of the United States. At each age, relatively fewer per- 
sons of Spanish origin have completed high school than those not of Spanish 
origin. 3 

Fortunately, it is not difficult to comprehend the disadvantages a 
relatively younger and less well-educated population has in competing in the 
marketplace both for jobs and a share in the nation's business structure. A 
growing concern for educators should also be the continuing bilingual labor 
force projected for the 1990' s« 

Projections for the Bilingual Labor Force 

There will be a significant rise in the number of bilingual employees, and 
language training for supervisors and managers alike will become coore important 

i 

as the rising service occupations are increasingly required to use foreign 
workers. There will be so few unskilled Adoerican citizens in the work force 
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chat our nation will face a shortage o£ some five million unskilled workers by 
1990, according to Professor Clark Reynolds of Stanford In a recent report*^ 
Thus, the "undocumented aliens" who seem to be a national worry will be 
recognized as a welcome addition to the work force* 

Mexican workers as part of the American work force could rise to as high as 
15 to 30 million from the present three million by the year 2000, Reynolds 
states* In many Southwestern sunbelt states, In Florida and In other states as 
well, the required absorption of Spanlsh-^speaklng workers will Increase the 
problems of blllnguallsm In the work place, which will place a training burden 
on employers and the school systems surrounding the plants and offices* Cubans, 
Puerto Ricans and Mexicans are among the most rapidly growing segments of the 
population* The average age of Spanish-surname people is below 20, and their 
education and integration into the work force will comprise a major problem for 

trainers as well as industry generally* 

i 

Mexico itself doesn't hold much promise of restraining the immigration, for 

-> 

its population is growing faster than its ability to create jobs for its people, 
^ oll^based prosperity notwithstanding* Not only will Sanish-speaking workers 
abound, but lowered jjimlgration regulations may be expected for such groups as 
the Vietnamese, Cubans, French-Canadians, and other refugees* These Immigrants 
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will take up slack in the availability of unskilled worders. 

The barber in Mexico gets 50 cents £or a haircut, compared with $5.00 in 
the U.S. It can be expected that, like Cubans, many Mexicans with higher than 
minimal credentials will make the. trek northward to seek the new affluence that 
comes with the demand for unskilled workers and semi-skilled workers. Many of 
them will work in the new *'In-'Boad** plants in Mexico near the border 
(Maquilldoras) creating up to one oaillion jobs by 1985. The employment of our 
Mexican neighbors South of the border will have an impact in our socioeconomic 
environment. 

Toward a Bilingual America 

In 1980 in many parts of the country, a substantial impact on the work 
force has occurred in the form of Spanish-speaking people as a significant part 
of the work force, especially at the lower levels, and in service jobs. This 
growing trend promises to become a near torrent by the end of the decade and 
will have considerable effect upon the supervisory skills and behovior required. 
Mexican migrants to the United States now account for some 10 percent of the 
annual growth in the work force, and this flux of workers is but the first 
stage. Professor Reynolds suggests that America faces a shortage of five 
million workers by the turn of the century; and the demand for migrants to fill 
the gap may nm as high as 15 million workers by the year 2000, he suggests, if 
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our economy grows at an annual rate of three percent* 3 

Fretting by some American cltlsens and the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service to the contrary, the pressures for more Spanish-speaking workers from 
Mexico, Cuba, and possibly other Latin American nations can be expected to grow 
as more college education and rising expectations of Merlcans continue to make 
menial work unattractive. Furthermore, for many, menial work Isn't economically 
Justifiable when welfare and similar programs provide food stamps, housing, 
medical benefits and other transfer payments. Xn essence. a person could 
generate as much income for not working as would be available from working at 
one of the least desirable jobs In the labor okarket. 

Reynolds concludes that Mexico must sustain a national rate of growth of 
seven percent to provide jobs for all of its people The results will probably 
be a northward migration, pushed by unemployment below the border, and drawn by 
the need for such labpr above It. The high wages In the U.S. compared with 
Melxcan wages make It attractive to the best people in the underdeveloped neigh- 
bors to migrate. 

These conditions suggest that the population will 
Include a substantial number of people whose only language is 
Spanish or something other than English. This language 
barrier creates problems for employers. It calls for a wider 
effort in school systems under present federal laws 
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will take up slack in the availability of unskilled workers. 

The barber in Mexico gets 50 cents for a haircut, 
compared with $5.00 in the U.S. It can be expected that, 
like Cubans, many Mexicans with higher than minimal 
credentials will make the trek northward to seek the new 
affluence that comes with the demand for unskilled workers 
and semi-skilled workers. Many of them will work in the 
new "In-Bond" plants in Mexico near the border (Maquilidoras ) 
creating up to one million jobs by 1985. The employment of 
our Mexican neighbors South of the border will have an 
impact in our socioeconomic environment. 

Toward a Bilingual America 

In 1980 in many parts of the country, a substantial 
impact on the work force has occurred in the form of 
Spanish-speaking people as a significant part of the work 
force, especially at the lower levels, and in service jobs. 
This growing trend promises to become a near torrent by 
the end of the decade and will have considerable effect 
upon the supervisory skills and behavior required. Mexican 
migrants to the United States now account for some 10 per- 
cent of the annual growth in the work lorce, and thiii flux 
of workers is but the first st:u;e. Professor Reynolda 
suggests that Amer ica • faces a shortage of five million 
workers by the turn of the century; and the demand for 
migrants. to fill the gap may run as high as ^15 million 
workers by the year 2000, he suggests, if our .economy 
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grows at an annual rate of three percent. 

Fretting by some American citizens and the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service to the contrary, the pressures 
for more Spanish-speaking workers from Mexico, Cuba, and 
possibly other Latin American nations can be expected to 
grow as more college education and rising expectations of 
Americans continue to make menial work unattractive. 
Furthermore, for many, menial work isn't economically 
justifiable when welfare and similar programs provide food 
stamps, housing, medical benefits and. other transfer 
payments. In essence a person could generate as miich in- 
come for not working as would be available from working at 
one of the least desirable jobs in the labor market. 

Reynolds concludes that Mexico must sustain a national 
rate of growth of seven percent to provide jobs for all of 
its people.^ The results will probably be a northward 
migration, pushed by unemployment below the border, and 
drawn by the need for such labor above it. The high wages 
in the U.S. compared with Mexican wages make it attractive 
•to the best people in the underdeveloped neighbors to 
migrate. 

These conditions suggest that the population will 
include a substantial number of people whose only language 
is Spanish or something other than English. This language 
barrier creates problems for employers. It calls for a 
wider effort in school 3y.si*Mr,s uu'icr presoni. f-fdoral laws 



to provide bilin'jual education for children. The 
language barrier will add to taxes, and create demands for 
different kinds of school systems. It will also require 
th; . any firms in the southern tier and beyond will have 
to study the impact of bilingualism upon the work place. 

Supervisors who can deal with Spanish-speaking 
employees, not only in language skills but in cultural 
expectations, will be needed. Labor relations will be 
different from the traditional collective bargaining in 
places like Detroit and Philadelphia in the 1950s and 
'60s and will call for some new skills in union relations, 
at both line and staff levels. 

There will be a greater demand for bilingual people 
in staff and upper management positions as well. Such 
ordinary matters as signs, publications, and instructions 
will tend to be more bilingual, which calls for people who 
can both read and write in two or more languages in ::iany 
firms. 

The verstaility of utilii:ing more than one lan-uage 
will become even more important as our nation tries to 
find new cheap labor by moving plants to overseas locations, 
or set up more "in-bond" assembly plants close to the- U.S.- 
Mexican border on the Mexican tiide, which could employ us 
many as one million Mexicans by 1985. Language courses 
will have to be established to meet the need for coirttmnic- 
atin« in mo:-e than one lan-.'ua^io. Those lan-ua-o ooursos 
could be farmed out to coIlet:es, universities, and private 
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language schools, but major corporations may find more 
language labs being established in-house by corporate 
trainers. Based on the need for bilingual/bicultural 
training, business education, through its various disciplines 
related to office skills and supervisory management, can 
assist in filling the void of required skills. 

Implications for Business Education 

Bilingual business .-Education represents a bold new 
attempt to remedy defects in our way of educating students 
who enter school with a limited knowledge of English. 
Stated affirmatively, bilingual business education aims 
to equalize the conditions of cOl students. All students 
speak at least one language and are equipped with a usual 
complement of concepts and effects when they enter school. 
'By taking full advantage of this "readiness" to expand 
their learning, the bilingual business, student may then 
develop those skills to function in the international 
arena with a marketable skill. President Reagan'a visits 
with President Portillo Lopez on January 19S0 , and in 
April^ focused on the exchange ol U.S. and Mexican relations 
to establish a mini-common marUoc (200-milos) aloni^ the 
U.S. and Mexico border. A min i-coniinon marked: will undoubt- 
edly lead to mort; enterprising: opportunities iind an 
attractive market for the bilins^ual (Spanish/English- 
speaking) person. 

" More specifically, ii bilingual business education 
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programs are to be of quality to match their promise, it 
seems reasonable to expect the following benefits: 

1. Through the study of a foreign language 
(Spanish) a student of business can combine 
these talents in preparation for a bilingual 
career. 

2. Through the study of history and culture, the 
student will acquire an awareness and under- 
standing beneficial i,n the international 
business setting. 

3. Through belonging to the cultural mainstream, 
the student will feel comfortable in associating 
with representatives of other cultural streams. 

4. To develop appreciation of the need of American 
specialists in business fields who are bilingual 
speakers . 

5. To improve our image at home and abroad by 
cooperating with other nations by 'developine 
international business education programs. 

In summary, it is apparent with the increasing move- 
ment of both undocumented and documented workers entering 
the United States, '.vho predominately speak a langua<;o 
other than English, Oiupioyers will bt? confronted with 
numerous language barrier problems. If the emphasis on 
behalf of business organiL:at ions is to continue ma-Kir-i-^in- 
profits through human resource dovo lopmor. t work niothodi,, 
and sophisticated teclino lo^'V , then it is imperative that 
business .Hlucatoi-: assist in th.« .-duca.tion of the r.on- 
Kngl ish speaking -,r i^ivnt . This assi^>tance could be 
accomplished thr-)ij_r:i a sound program of study in business 
education in the -.oconiiai-y .uul post-secondary .sch>ol. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The primary purpose of this paper is to consider the notion df cul- 
ture and how it might affect the business/management process in a 
Hispanic setting. This work is expected to raise some issues, generate 
interest and appeal to people in business and management who are planning 
to work or engage in business endeavors in Latin America or with Hispan- 
ic groups in the United States. 

This paper is divided into four parts: the ^irst attempts to offer 
a rationale for considering the impact that cultural aspects exert on 
the busine4s/management process; the second part considers the role that 
culture plays and attempts to show how it contributes to the development 
of humari beings; the third section presents five key cultural traits 
of the Latin American community and attempts to demonstrate how these 
affect the business/management process; the fourth section summarizes 
the central points and an effort is made to generate interest in under-^ 
standing cultural traits so that some needs of worker and business 
firms are met in a manner that is acceptable to both. 
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THE IMPACT OF CULTURE ON THE BUSINESS WORLD 



This paper is based on a premise which has been expressed very 
succinctly by the authors of Reference Manual on Doing Business in La 
America ; 

"Users of this manual are probably predisposed to 
accept as fact the great significance of Latin 
America to the, business and economic well-being 
(as well as to the political and security interests) 
of the United States .Direct U.S. private invest- 
ment in Latin America totaled $23.8 billion in 1978. 
Total U.S. exports to the region in 1978 were over 
20.2 billion. U.S. imports fur that same year were 
also approximately $18.6 billion, for an overall 
total for Latin America trade in 1978 of nearly 
$38.8 billion. According to U.S. Department of 
Commerce estimates, a substantial majority of the 
over 40,00Q U.S. business firms that export are 
involved injsome aspects U.S. - Latin American 

Trade" ^ ; 

I 

The statement abl)ve indicates quite clearly the new thrusts and 
markets in which the Multinational corporations arc engaging. The 
implications of this situation are that if corporations desire to be 
competitive and expand, new and innovative approaches in business/man 
agement should be seriously considered. 

A study by Heidrick and Struggles, Inc., a U.S. based executive 
search organization,, reveals that: 

"the most promising markets for the 1980' s in order 
of number of mentions, are West Germany, Japan, Mexico, 
France and United Kingdom, the Middle Last, Spain, 
Canada and Brazil." 2 
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Of the six countries listed, three of them fall into the Latin 
category. If corporations desire to take advantage of these markets a 
sound knowledge of the Latin American community has to be gained and 
utilized in a judicious manner. 

In another article in the same publication, a study conducted by 

management consultants Urwick, Opr and Partners, Ltd. in the United 

Kingdom, revealed that in the industrial relations area, the five most 

important activities in which companies expended effort and money were 

the following in descending order of priority: 

Communicating with employees 
Con5)any contraction 
Company reorganization 
Bonus scheme changes 
Pay structure changes 

As can be seen, an important concern for businessmen and managers 
is in the area of communicatioij with personnel. It is advisable for 
businessmen and managers who work with a Latin clientele or whose 
employees are Spanish-speaking, to make a conscious and sincere effort 
to understand, accept and respect cultural differences. 

This paper attempts to provide a framework for further study and 
analysis in the area of cultural dimensions in business/management. The 
topic of cultural aspects that affect business and management is a 
complex one that requires systematic analysis, study and undei*standing. 
The role of culture in the Spanish-spcaki'ng community is indeed im- 
portant in that it ''instinctively considers individual human relation- 

2 
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ships, based on emotion rather than on reason, to be more important than 

4 

the rule of law, more important than almost any other aspect of life" 

CONCEPT OF CULTURE 

One of the definitions that Webster's Collegiate Dictionary offers 
for culture is "a behavior typical of a group or class. Brooks, on 
the other hand, says that it includes ^'patterns for living, the individ- 
ual's role in the unending kaleidoscope of life situations of every 
kind and the rules and models attitude and conduct in thcm.''^ According 
to Moran, culture "refers to the cumulative ^deposit of knowledge, be- 

liefs, values, religion, cqstoms, and mores acquired by a group of 

! . 7 

people and passed on from generation to generation." 

Perhaps there are as i^any views of culture as there are minds. 

Even though it is difficult to arrive at a conclusive definition for 

culture, one should not stop efforts to understand the ro^le that it 

plays in our lives. Our point of departure is to emphasize the mul^i- 

faceted nature of "culture" and attempt to underline its role ant/its 

influence in shaping a point of view, mentality and personality in its 

^^^---^ / 
peopire..^^ 

Why is it important for us in business/management positions to 
consider culture and its impact? Culture is the heart of the business 
management process in all organizations. Culture affects the organi- 
zation in terms of new thrusts, structure, work activities and ambience. 

Culture also contributes to job performance, as well as to the lack of 

3 
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motivation due to interpersonal and group conflicts in the organiza- 
tion. In public institutions, culture plays a part in contributing to 
economic, political and social issues. It seems logical to take a 
closer look at the impact that culture has on business ventures as well 
as in managing th^ organization and in the realization o^^ its goals. 

In terms of public relations, we, as businessmen and managers, 
should know that: 

Culture is often misunderstood and generally has 
not been considered important by policy makers, 
officials and workers. 

Culture and its role in job perforraunce contri« 
butes positive rewards to all members of tlie 
organization and the organization itself. 

Every person in the firm is a "cultural being" 
who is influenced and molded by his background. 

For the purpose of this article, culture can be viewed as a pro- 
cess that is dynamic and elusive. It includes Values, mores and a 
point of view which leads to a wide range of personalities. It is not 
only the superficial heritage and mechanical exercises which are 
exhibited in "fiestas," dances, holidays and food; it is a spiritual 
and vital process that shapes the members of the group. Because it is 
such an important element of life, it makes good sense for people in 
business/management positions, to understand the dynamics of culture 
while conducting business transactions and in the executing of respon- 
sibility within the organization. 

The five cultural traits that have been selected for analysis in 

4 
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this paper are those that belong to a category often called '^covert," 
"implicit" or "non-material" culture. Such culture is not easy to 
identify or recognise as it is found at the unconscious level, and may 
be taken for granted, many times, by members of the target group. In a 
business/management environment, there may be occasions where there are 
different points of view. One will view his own culture from an 
insider's point of reference and will look at the other culture as an 
outsider. These two perspectives are both valid but neither view 
represents the total picture of the situation. Rather it is the com- 
bination of views that might give the respective viewers (insiders and 
outsiders) a better understanding of each other. 

Our task, then, is to present an insider's view of five cultural 
traits of many Hispanic people. The cultural traits are individualism, 
dignity, machismo, destiny and interpersonal relationships* It is 
hoped that by presenting views of this nature, the outsider will be 
helped to understand culture as seen from the point of view of one who 
participates in it. 
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CULTURAL TRAITS OP HISPANICS 

Sidney W. Mintz in his "Puerto Rico: An Essay in the Definition 
of National Culture" discusses some cultural aspects that help describe 
the Puerto Rican culture. The cultural traits that we have selected 
from his essay and which we will Attempt to expand within a business/ 
management context are; individualism, dignity, machismo, destiny and 
interpersonal relationships. 

Individualism 

It is accepted and practiced by every person. Individualism 
permits every person to be him/horself without fearing that his/her 
behavior or individualism is being considered offensive or negative. 
It allows for every person to manifest his/her unique characteristics- or 
attributes. For the Spanish-speaking community every person is an 
•individual who possesses distinct inner qualities whigfi should be allow- 
ed to surface provided that no harm is done to people, living beings or 
property. The process of becoming an. individual/should not be' confused 
with individualism or an individualist who doesn't utmt to conform to a 
group or prescribed behavior. In a busincss/manaftement situation, the 
process of becoming an individual should not be interpreted as a lack 
of cooperation, insubordination or indifference. An example of this 
behavior is when a worker attempts to "make his mark" or manifest his/ 
her innermost qualities tha,t he/she feels makes him/her different from 
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others. At times, the worker takes great pride in doing a good job and 
proceeds to do so; such effort should not be thwarted, but encouraged. 
There is a fine line between individualism and egotistical behavior, 
but for a person in a business or supervisory position common sense and 
an understanding of the many variants of individualism should be consid- 
ered. 

Dignity 

Tliis refers to the inner value of worth that every person possesses 
Every person has an element of merit that should be acknowledged, re- 
spected and accepted. In a cultural context, a Spanish-speaking person 
feels that at least an opportunity must be given him/her in order to 
demonstrate his/her. true worth. Such worth is manifested by the pride 
shown in his/her work and in every ounce of effort expended. Dignity 
also recognizes that a person who is unable to exhibit worldly success 
is due respect and acceptance and is a being who possesses integrity 
and worth. Another variant of dignity is one that is used frequently 
to hide a feeling of inadequacy or incompetence. This use of dignity 
serves as a crutch for the individual to hide his shortcomings. To 
differentiate between pretentiousness and true dignity is a problem for 
a person not familiar with this cultural trait. An example of this 
behavior is when a worker will not carry out an order or task because 
he/she feels that such action is demeaning and feefls that his/her worth 
as a person is not being valued. A worker that uses dignity to hide 
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his/her incompetence is one that will offer excuses and claim that the 
task or order is not compatible with his/her abilities. 

The knowledge of how dignity is utilized by the worker in different 
situations will be advantageous to management because it will allow the 
supervisory staff to evaluate a situation and take appropriate measures. 

Machismo • 

In the Spanish-speaking community this term basically refers to 
attitudes and values that deal with the concept of being a man of 
honor and dignity. The idea of male prowess or chauvinism has been 
ascribed to machismo by many who hold distorted views or have no idea 
of what machismo suggests to the Spanish-speakers mind. Sexual prowess 
plays an insignificant role in the concept of machismo . Machismo deals 
with the concept that man develops his manhood through his values-- 
dignity, loyalty, individualism, honesty, decency, honor, dependability, 
sense of responsibility, caring, etc. Machismo permits a man to present 
himself to society in a way that reflects his perceptions^ of himself; 
he wants to be viewed by his peers and society as a man who possesses 
the values that have been outlined above. In a business transaction, 
any behavior that suggest displeasure with or questions the worker's 
values might cause the relationship to become strained. A person who 
is in a management position needs to fully understand the 'Mnacho'* con- 
cept and be quite adept in the language to deal with nuances. 
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Destiny 

In the Spanish conmiunity this Concept refers to the inevitable 
course of events to which a person is destined. This chain of events 
to which a person is subjected is beyond the person's ability to control 
or re-direct and should be accepted without question. To many in the 
Spanish-speaking community, destiny is a part of life which is imposed 
by a superior being. Everyone has a mission in life which has been 
pre-ordained. 

In terms of reaching goals and success in life, responsibility, 
dependability, loyalty, decency, honesty, and hard work are not the 
only factors that determine the realization of goals: it is luck and 
the Supreme Being's decision in the scheme of life that help man in 
achieving his goals and aspirations. 

With regard to job performance, the concept of destiny also in- 
fluences the worker. Monetary incentives and job promotion don't 
necessarily guarantee better performance. Motivation and improving job 
performance have to be handled through alternative avenues. One way to 
improve job performance is to provide the worker with a sense of secur- 
ity, a sense of belonging to the organization and by a sincere acknow- 
ledgement by the management that the workers contribution is valued and 
important for the growth of the organization. There are many wny? to 
motivate a worker and by understanding his/her "cultural baggage," the 
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astute, manager can utilize such knowledge. to enhance motivation. 

Interpersonal Relationships 

This term refers to the relationship that is established between 
businessman and client, or betwefen manager and worker. For the Spanish- 
speaking businessman and worker, this cultural aspect is most important 
because humatt interaction is the heart of life; man must interact with 
other fellow beings in order to give meaning to his dreams, aspirations, 
and life. The interaction that is established helps people to develop 
talents and to become a person full of vitality. ^ 

The interpersonal relationships established in a business venture, 
of course, help the partner define his/her role and express his/her 
individuality. A manager that is supportive of fostering positive 
interpersonal relationships in the organization affords the worker the 
opportunity to be viewed not only as a worker, but as a loya4 contribu- 
tor who invests his talents in the organization. Working in an organ- 
ization that promotes good interpersonal relationships allows the worker, 
to take pride in his/her work and feel as an integral part of the 
organization. 
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CONCLUSION 

Businessmen and personnel in management have usually not been too 
concerned with cultural differences while performing their responsibil- 
ities in the business world. Today, as businessmen are confronted with 
numerous problems in the economy--inf lation, high interest rates, and 
so forth--and with the world becoming smaller, they have had to reassess 
their approaches and priorities in terms of identifying innovative 
thrusts that will make their organizations more competitive in the 
international market. For some organizations a closer look at their 
business approach and management practices has yielded positive re- 
sults; a closer look at becoming more personable, efficient and produc- 
tive has required the corporations to focus their attention on inteper- 
sonal relationships. Corporations today are taking into consideration 
the welfare of the worker not only from the salary and benefit point of 
view, but also from a human point of view. The question then is, how 
can a corporation generate new thrusts in the world of business and 
provide a more personal relationship with its employees? 

It has been the view of the author that business and management 
have to create a more personal 'and humanistic relationship with their 
employees and business ver^tures. The business/management tenm should 
have a sound understanding of the cultural traits of the members of tlie 
business community and work force to ensure an environment with which 
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the employees and business partners are comfortable. The five cultural 
concepts--individualism, dignity, machismo, destiny and interpersonal 
relationships — which have been discussed are essential in that they 
coalesce into a unit that is used by the members of the group as a 
center for self-actualizing. These five cultural aspects deal with 
basic issues of life that every person faces. These cultural traits 
have a direct bearing on a person's performance as a competent worker 
and on his perception of himself as a worthy individual. It is our 
responsibility as businessmen/managers to bring to a conscious level 
our understanding, empathy and concern and provide a pleasant and 
positive relationship. A close relationship offers the employee and 
businessman opportunity for self-actualization while achieving the 
objectives and goals of the organization. 
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A STUDY OF E^PLOYKS:?! NESDS, OPFOHTUNITISS, AIiD EMPLOYER 
EXPECTATIONS IN INTSH:IATIC!IAL TRADE 



!• BACKGROUND TO THE STUDY 
Eastern Michigan University's Department of Foreign Languages and 
Bilingual Studies, in cooperation with the College of Business, planned and 
developed an academic program focussing on the preparation of graduates for 
careers in bilingual positions in business. (Rlstau and Huller, 1980.) The 
academic program consists of majors at the undergraduate and graduate l*^vel.s. 
Students in both programs complete course uork in bisiness administration 
and in one^ or taore lancua^cs of their choico. The progran, k:iowii c^ficlHlly 
as "Language and International Trade," was fonaally approved by tho Kooetits 
of the University in 1973. 

A. The Language and International Trci'^e Frog^ram • . 

The Language and International Tra4e procran presupposes an ava ila>,ility 
of positions in business and assumes basic requirements for er»ployr. :it in 
those positions. Vlth the assistance of an a;lvi^5ory conmlttae cr»T.po53ed of 
b-asinoss representatives from several southeastern riichigan flrns involved 
with international traJe, the planners and dovcloperi: of this pro^jri^: b:-.s.ed 
their declsloms regarding courses and course configurations in ;.crt on 
information provided the employing conuaunity. Both formal and Infornal 
conversations with reparesentatives of various bucinesscs indicated a pr^cent 
and emex'^ging need for employees witli forciign la;i;,uaie and b».i.3jn^;Ci.i rd^da- 
istration expertise. Some new coursec were developed for this projran, 
and course content was modified in some aroas of stu:ly. 

The initial rsspon?5e by students to th3 n^f! of^rrinf: w : encop.r/.i:!!.::. 

A considerable number of students enrolled in both tho uhd*ir{:r'du-.ito clwI 
I 
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graduate programs* Faculty of the Department of Foreign Languages and 
BiliJrtgual Studies responded with noticeable enthusiasm to the new progranit 
which Includes a cooperative education experience developed in conjunction 
with firms located in Germany and France, The cooperative education program 
adds an important dimension of legltiinacy to the program and the observed 
need, A continual upgrading and expansion of the Langxxage and International 
Tl»de Program is -in evidence. 

Advising students regarding the specifics of carreer opportunities in * 
this area of international trade, and in particular addressing the nature of 
entry-level positions and the nature of potential employer expectations, was 
an area identified as one needint; investigation and analysis, A survey of 
employers conducted in the summer of 1979 by Dr, Ray Schaub provided scae 
useful information of a general nature concerning employment needs. It was 
determined subsequently, however^ that it would be desirable to conduct a 
formal study which would seek specific information regarding the current 
and projected need for bilingual employees among private-sector enployors 
in Michigan and some major cities in nearby states. The nature of that 
employment, and employer expectations conceraiing academic preparation, would 
be addressed. It was further determined that the study would be concerned 
only with the preparation phase at the undergraduate lovejL, 

B, Formulation of the Study 
A cooperative venture between the Depart:nont of Administrative Services 
and Business Education and the Depairtment of Foreign. Languages and Bilingual 

0 

Studies a few years previous to this study had involved the principal invec- 
tigator in some planning activities with faculty from the Department of 
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Foreign Languages and Bilingual Studies. (Ristau ancK^uii;Ler, 1976.) That 



c as\s 

into the business world as a bilingual secretary! led to sili^beequent efforts 



venture/ one that prepared an undergraduate student for as\successful venture 



to develop courses' and programs on a broader iasis. The pri^rtpipal' investi- 
gator also served on an advisory committed the early fo^ative years 
of the Language and Jbxternational Trade 

In the winter, 1980 semester , the principal investigator was employed * 
for one-quarter time by the Department of Foreign Languages and Bilingual 
Stvlies. The employment provided for additional interaction with various 
faculty members and gave students a ready access to someone from tho College 
of . Business for advising purposes. The modification of an intrccuctory 
business course for students in the International Trade program, and a 
proposal to conduct a study of employment needs , opportunities and eniployer 
expectations, were Incorporated into the plan of work of that se;aester. A 
graduate assistant in the Department of Foreign Language and Bilingual ^ 
Studies was made available to assist with this study. 

The following questions, in cooperation with faculty of Departr.ent of 
Foreign Languages and Bilingual Studies, were developed by the invisticator 
' as ones to be included in such a study: 

1. Do firms currently involved in international trade have a current 
and/or projected need for bilingual employees who have acadomic 
preparation in business adminictration? 

2. If bilingual business administration enployr;ent opportunities exist, 
are they positions structured at the entry level and what is the 
current and projected need for such employees? 

3. When applying for a bilingual position, is there cn r.dvania,ro in 

having expertise in more than one foreign language? 
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In what functional areas of business are bilingual employees most 
generally utilized? 

5. ' What are the language prof Iclency levels desired In bilingual 

employees? 

6. To what extent Is preparation in business administration important 
as part oT the Iianguage and International Trade program? 

?• Does the employing community recognize as important the attainment 
of official language certification in French or Gerrcan? 
(Notes Eastern Michigan University's Department of Foreign 
Languages and Bilingual Studies currently administers the 
official certification examination in business French, the "Diploae 
Superieur de FrancaAs-des-Affa^j£^'^iid-4«-makin5^ 
ister a business language examination in German^ T!he German 
Section of the Department at present admlnistersn general pro- 
^ f Iclency examination in ferman which measures four language 
skills tterough the third college year.) 

8, How do employers view the four options available to students who 
choose to pursue an academic program involving preparation for a 
bilingual career? Is there a preference for one option over the 
others? 

9. To what extent do employers deem as important the modification of 
language and/or business administration courses to provide a focus 
on dimensions of international trade? 

10, To what extent do employers view the related cooperative education 
experience in foreign countries and/or the United States to be 
important? 
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11. What general advice do employers have for students Kho desire to 

prepare themselves for bilingual positions in Inzsiness and industary? 



C, Hypotheses 

The following research hypotheses grew out of the analysis of questions 
to be answered through data provided by this study: 

1. The business cojumunity has a present and projected need for bilingual 
employees who also are prepared scholastically in business adminis- 
tration. 

2. Opportunities for students prepared for bilingual positions in 
business exist at entry levels of enployaent. 

3# ^t'^^^'ts^ho have ^psrtlse in mo3^ than one foreign language have 
an advantage when applying for positions over those who have exper- 

0 

tise in only one foreign language « 
4. Employment opportunities fdr bilingual Job applicants are found in 

a variety of functional areas. 
5# aaployers of bilingual job applicants deciro language proficiency 

that includes tiranslating from foreign-language docuncnts and 

conversing with foreign-speaking clients and constituents. 

6. The employing community is generally aware of the official certifi- 
cation examinations available in French and Gorman and considers 
them when employing persons for bilingual positions in thoir 
companies. 

7. Employers view the related cooperative education experience with 
firms in foreign countries and |in the United States to be an impor- 
tant consideration when employjjng soneone for a bilingual position. 

8. Advice provided by employers fc|r students who prepare for bilinsual 
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carters includes some special concerns for foreign langiiage and 
business administration preparation. 

In addition, the following null hypotheses were formulated; 

It The requirements of employers in out-of-state firms do not differ 
in a significant way from those of Michigan employers, 
Zm E m p l oyer s do not view a s sup erior an y on e of the four options avail- 
able to students who wish to poreparo for bilingual careers in business, 

3, Employers do. not deem -as important the modification of foreign lan- 
guage or business administration courses to accoinmodate the prepara- 
tion of students for bilingual careers in business, 

c 

Delinltations 

Based on limited time and resources, it was decided that this study would 
concentrate primarily on Michigan-based firms. The study was directed toward 
Michigan-based firms sincef they constitute the primary source of employment 
opportunities for EastezTX Michigan University graduates,. However, a limited 
number of firms in states with close proximity to Michigan— Chic, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Wisconsin — were included to provide some representation of 
out-of-state employers. 

No governmental offices were included in this study, A study of 
governmental agencies and bilingual employment opportunities in government 
was perceived as an additional study which night be undertaken at a later 
date. Information available from civil service employment agencies also is a 
source of information in this area of concern. 

The study also did not address the opportunities for an expansion and 
/urther development of the cooi>erative education program viilch already is 
underway with considerable success, A study to determine employer interest 
and potential in this important area of the Langixage and International Trade 
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program was perceived as one which should be conducted as a separate study 
at another time, 

E. Limitations 

The mail-out survey questionnaire was selected as the most feasible 
methdd of gathering the information desired, Ihe lack of resources for this 
project precluded using teams of interviewers or conducting a telephone sur- 
vey. The process of designing the survey questionnaire and selecting the 
sample to be included in the study was given special attention to help off- 
set the limitations of the mail-out survey. The limitations of questionnaire 
surveys, however, ?aust be considered in using the results of this study. 

Only a small sample of out-of-state finns was included in this study 
due to a limitation of resources. 
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II, CURRENT LIT2RATURE 

A search of current literature revealed relatively little being written of 
a substantive nature dealing Kith the principal concern of this investigation. 
No research studies or surveys concerning the specific nature and aspects of 
employment of bilingual persons in U,S, firms were reported in the literature. 

The ERIC (Educational Resources Information Center system) was searched 
using the following descriptors: bilingual employment, corporations (foreign, 
international), commerce, employment, export, foreign, import, investment, 
international, multinations, trade, trading companies, language, and firms. 
Related entries in RIE ( Resources In Education) and the CUE ( Current I ndex to 
Journals of Education ) also were reviewed. The Reader's Guide and the Mpll 
Street Journal Index were among other guides and indexes used in the litcratiyre. 
search. 

. Literature which supports the general trend toward increasing inter- 
national trade and articles which relate to general considerations in the 
employment of bilingual or multilingual persons were reviewed and are 
discussed in this chapter. 

A. International Trade and Kultlnatlonal Ccnpanies 
The development of increased international tr^?.de over the past several 
years as well as projections of continually increasing aspects of overseas 
production and marketing seems well documented. Boone and Kiirtz (1979f 
pp. H89-490) state that approximately 25f000 U.S. firms are engaged in some 
type of international business activity. However, the Directory of A merican 
Firms Operating in Foreign Countries (Angel, 1976) includes only 4,500 firms 
in applying definitive criteria concerning business operations in foireign 
countries. Some U.S. firms, such as the Colgate-Palmolive Company, show 
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over&eas sales as accounting for 55-^% of their total sales in 1977* Other 
firms I such as Johnson and Johnson , Sperry Rand, and Don Cheialcal had 
overseas sales represent kO'^ of their total sales* 

Dugan (1980) presents a vell-^docimented case for the increasing poten- 
tial for intematiooal trade as various countries seek to increase their GNP's 
\ixlQh he views as a measure of commercial activity. Using data provided by 
the International Monetary Fund, the International Trade Commission of the 
U.St Department of Commerce, and U.S. embassy foreign-based staffs, he cites 
•torket profiles and "statistics on key economic indicators" to support the 
thesis that we have reason to improve our position in world trade. He fur- 
ther observes that such potential for increased activity richtf ully causes 
students of foreign language to reflect on the employment potential enhanced 
by a knowledge of a foreign language. 

B. Need For Bilingual Enployees 

The need for bilingual employees in U.S. firms is not as well-defined as 
is the expansion of world trade and multinational corporation activities. The 
concomitant need for bilingual employees as an aspect of increased intematiozial 
trade appears to be a logical one; yet, specifics of that need are not evident. 

Root (197s, pp. 498-500) .notes that multinational companies transfer 
entrepreneurial skills to foreign markets. He further observes that different 
perceptions of economic opportunity is needed from that of domestic nanr^ers. 
There is a new kind of understamding of economic and personal risks required 
of the manager of foreign operations. 

In a discussion of the "human-skills theorj' of^trad^/^^^ 
pp. 98-100) msikes note of the abundance of professional and technical chills 
present in the United States and concludes that this'givc-s a coirir.airativc 
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advantage to the United States in. the international market. He does not 
discuss I howeveri the langiaage or cultural dimensions of dealings in foreign 
environments although tlie problem of language and skill training is cited as 
a causal factor affecting labor flows throughout the 1970' s. 

The future need for bilingual employees appears to be supported by 
foreign-trade exj^slon plans of" ^oiestT^f inns; TH^developmen^riJf^new 
broader international trade goalp have been announced recently by firms such 
as General Motors Corporation, The investment of the automobile companies 
in plants in fotreign countries is illustrated by a March 2, 1930 report in 
the Detroit Free Press which shows a total in new-plant investment of over 
"t35070007000 in Mexico by three U.S. auto makers. 

The trend for foreign automobile companies to tuild plants in the U.S. 
also is common knowledge. Bilingual employees are frequently employed by 
foreign companies with U.S. bases of operation. Mr, Elliott H. Estes, (1970) 
president of General Motor?, challenges the U.S. business community to meet 
world-wide competition and notes . that "the American marketplace of today 
reflects global competition." 

'fk^^ need for our public schools to provide instruction jji the area" of 

international trade is represented in part by a 1978 publication of the 

Caterpillar Tractor Company which contains a preface by Dr. Michael MacDowell, 

who at the time served as Executive Dir^tor of the Illinois Council' on 

Economic Education and who presently serves as the President of the Joint 

Council on Economic Education. This publication, tlie result of combined 

efforts of a bcroad-based curriculum committee comx)Osed of ^educators , points 

out the need for high school students to understand the impaci of the multi- 

nati<aial corporation on our daily lives. World trade is citod as having 

groTO significantly in the past decade. The publication notes that developing 
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countries in 1975 imported only 26, S% of the world's exports. The potential 
of the developing nations to enhance the demand for international trade is an 
inportant factor affecting the future, A widely-used high school general 
business text (Daughtrey, et al, , I98I, chapter 1?) devotes at least one 
chapter to considerations of international trade, 

^^©0t^|l978,-p, ^OJ) notes that over two-thirds of the world's people live 
in poverty. Industrialization, he fiarther observes, has become the "supreme 
national goal of these developing countries," In 1974, only 14 of 145 coun- 
tries with a population of one million or more had a Gross National Product 
(GNP) of $5,000+ per capita (the United States ranks fifth,) Forty of those 
nations have Clip's of less than $250 per capita, 

Anderson (1979) ♦ in discussing career possibilities in international 
trade, makes the point that tlie assumption that "English is the language of 
commerce" simply is not true, 

Savell (1978), reports on a survey of positions advertised in the \UdjL 
STREET JOURNAL which reveals a demand for 36O positions requiring persons who 
can speak one or more foreign languages. He further notes that the rerand 
calls for persons with business, scientific and technical training along with 
a foreign language facility. 

Federal agencies with employment language skill requirements wore re- 
ported by Hcllenmeycr (1961), A 'Vesurvey" updated a 1959 study related to 
the National Pafemre Education Act program and documented a rapid move toward 
language training withiu the federal agencies, Incroaaed employment oppor- 
tunities and requirements are anticipated according to the report of the 
"resurvey. •* 

Berryman (1979) reports on a U,S, government-funded study which did a 
quantitative analysis of supply and denand for foreign language specialists 
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and thalr utllle&tlon In the public and private sector. The findings of 
that study were generally negative concerning forelgn^language related jobs 
in business, 

Inman (1978) » however, does note that corporate language training pro- 
graitts are Increasing, An e&phasls on **occupatlonally oriented special purpose 
language training,** helping to meet translation and Interpretation needs within 
the corporation, suggests a need that must bo met in the business community, ' 

i 

C, Problems Relating To Bilingual En-ployment . . j 

Terpstra (1978, pp, 3-15) refers to 3fOOO+ languages in the world, Hej 
further comments on the essential nature of good co.Timunlcation between man- 
agement and workers which is made "most difficult" by foreign environment 
work forces which may well be multilingual. He cites an example of the Ford 
plant in Cologne where almost one-half of the work force (and almost all of 
the assembly line) is non-German, He also notes that langiloge differences 
often cause "static" in communications with workers, 

English, French, and Spanish arc each national languages in at least 
twenty countries according to Terpstra, (1978, p, 4), He also reports that 
about a dozen countries share Arabic as a national language but notes that 
coUoqulal forms of Arabic differ widely among those countries. 

Green (I98O) reports on a problem which faced the Cocrs Brewing Company 
when they developed advertising in Spanish and subsequently found local idioms 
reducing the effectiveness of otherwise successful promotloiuil efforts. The 
need for an understanding of the many dimensions of a language is illu3tr3.ted 
by this experience, 

Wledenaar (1979, pp. ^62-465) explains the cor.plexitjleei of problems 
faced by businesses which must deal with the international monetary system 
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and varying gold and non«-gold standards* Fiscal policies of various countries 
compound a monetary system's problems i and he cites various attempts to 
develop international monetary systems. Thm problem faced by business man- 
agers who must deal with trade offs and social goals of foreign countries 
also is noted. 

Ihe different cultural views of time pressure and a sense of urgency-- 
Khlch are seen by many as major determinants in economic performance and 
progress— is presented by Terpstra (1978, pp. 70-79) as one of the major 
challenges facing international trade participants. Martin (1930, p. 37) 
notes that despite "best intentions" guest worker prograns have provided 
"short term economic benefits while creating future, problems in language , 
schools, housing, integration, and human rights." 

Hoore (1979) # in discussing career opi)ortunltles and rcquiz^ments, 
reports that the accounting profession ln,Surope is not as well organized as 
it is in the United States. She further botes that accounting rules vary from 
cduntry to country and are not necessarily acceptable to the U.S. govomment. 
Her report supports the position that employees in international trade pro- 
grams should not only be bilingual but should complete a varied, beyond- the- 
traditional, academic program. 

D. Advice For Bilingual Job Seekers 
Anderson (1979) discusses career pcsslbilltles with the Corunnrce Depart- 
ment, especially in the role of trade specialist. \ She notes the importc'ince \ 
of developing a sensitivity to the "other person's culture." In terns of 
^ specific preparation, Anderson sees a knowledge of inten^ational firauce, 
accounting, and human behavior as inportant. She alco notes that persons 
seeking employment in International trade positions should be n;obile both 
to get in and to advance in thc^e positions. 
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Datara (1976) sees opportunities for Russian-speaking students but also 
notes that some cc^panles prefer a Master of Business Administration degree 
Khlle others settle for traditional langtiage pzrograms, 

Moore (1979) reports on the need for financial analysts with multilingual 
skUls to help facilitate foreign trade. An understanding of the Euro-dollar > 
market and a 'background in accoimtlng and finance are seen by her as important 
aspects of career prepascation* 

Dickson (1979) urges students to have a specific career-oriented plan 
for their college education and to follow it through. She indicates that to 
expect businesses to do the necessary training is no longer a realistic 
expectation. There is a need to know the technical vocabulary of forei/^n 
languages, Jshe notes auid adds that good jobs and good skills go together , A 



foreign language fluency, along with a skill such as shorthand, is reported 



prepared for the opportunities which will come jalong. 

So«« general advice for bilingual job seekers is presented ty a variety 
of authors. Calvert (1969) offers suggestions regarding how to go about 
getting a job, about life absroad, and about prospects in foreign eaploynent 
areas. He suggests suraer ai3d year-round exchange prograns as being an 
important part of one's preparation. He lists international organizations 
Khich can be helpful in seeking experiences abroad. Illman (19B0) sees lang- 
uage training as a most ioportant qualification for a manager in a foreign 
country and gives steps that may be followed in getting ready to vrork abroad. 
McCreary (1964) gives advice on working abroad lased on interviews with 
American managers of foreign-based operations', and Shterif (1975) gives scne 
general information on career opportunities for studen'^s of foreign lansuages. 



to be an ©specially valuable asset in the job market; but students must be 
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Elllng (1976) discusses career options for students of Geriian, She sees 
opiK>rtunlties in the areas of comunication, service » entertainment, science 
and technology; non-taditional Jobs also appear to be available for those 
applicants with a Gexmn language skill* 



\ 
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in. THE STUDY DESIGN 

Hie basic thrust of this study was the conducting of a survey of em- 
ployexs Hho were reported to be engaged in foreign trade. The development of 
a questionnaire and the drawing of a desired sample were major activities in 
the design of the study. 

A. Developing The Questionnaire 

The development of the questionnaire to be used in the survey was a 
'joL'it effort of selected faculty from tKe Department of Foreign Languages and 
BUingual Studies and the principal investigator. Li recognition of the 
loportance of questionnaire design, a considerable^mount of time v.-as spent 
in identifying areas of inquiry and in constructing a quesldonnaire that 
would help to solicit the desired responses. Principles of questionnaire 
design and development (Hillestad, pp. ^0-60i Emory, ?. 215ff) were considered 
throughout the developmental process. 

Discussions with appropriate faculty revealed specific areas of desired 
Inquiry relate to the foreign language component of the academic program. 
A list of fourteen specific questions were submitted for consideration. The 
investigator's familiarity with personnel practices and with the business 
college added several dimensions of concern related to business practices 
and business administration courses. Sample questions wore then constructed 
to get at the areas of concern identified, and a preliminary draft of a 
questionnaire was prepared. 

The preliminary copy of the questionnaire consisted of 22 itcna on five 
typevaritten pages. After a review of this copy b/ faculty and the principal 
investigator, several items were deleted and some additiom-.l items were 
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identified* A repeat of this process brought the questionnaire development 
to a point where a rough-draft copy could be prepared. This draft consisted 
of 16 major areas of inquiry. It was decided that the questionnaire would 
be llBited to one standaard-sized sheet of paper with printing on both sides* 

Discussions were then held with personnel from the university's computer 
center to identify desired ways of analyzing variables in the study. The 
questionnaire Has coded in such a way as to facilitate subsequent tabulation* 
A near-final draft of the questionnaire was prepared for use in a pilot sur\'ey. 
The instrument was tested by students enrolled in an on-campus graduate re- 
search course and by ten selected business firms in th« university's service 
area. 

Respondents to the questionnaire in the pilot survey identified souie 
vocabulary which was not communicative to them. One respondent from the a 
business community challenged a question as getting at information which was 
confidential in that particular company. One question failed to provide 
usable answers and was revised. 

Preliminary consideration given to the tabulation data and to the nature 
of responses received in the pilot survey caused the questionnaire to be 
further modified in a couple of areas. In particular! in tabulating one 
pilot survey item it became api^rent that the discriminatory response desired 
was not provided and a modification of the response categories was necessary, 

A final draft of the questionnaire was then ^^prepared. After a final 



review of it by faculty of the Department of Foreign Langitases and Bilinjuiil 
Studies and the principal investigatori the questionnaire was typed and 
reproduced Toy multilith process on yellow paper, (See Exhibit A*) 
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Analysis of the Quest lonnalrg 
questionnaire in its final deqjign included several questions which 



provide demographic information about the responding business firms. The 

demographic data permitted various sub-lanalyses of information received, 

■ _ 1 
Since the survey deals with employment patterns and projections of future 

employment needs (information which is often considered to be confidential 



within a business firm) i no specific identification of any business firm was 
called for. 



The five general demographic inquiries related to countries in which 
business is conducted , type of business, kind of foreign trade activity i 
annual sales i and number of employees « 

The second major section of the questionnaire dealt with general cnploy- 
ment infojrmation. The need for employees with foreign languase compctencieSi 
current and projected openings i hiring preferences in terns of language 
preparation^ functional areas in which bilingual employees are utilised , and 
levels of employment were areas of investigation included in this section. 

Respondents also were asked to indicate levels of proficiency desired 
in three languages, Gerpian, French^ and Spanlshi which aare included in the 
International Tirade program. Seven piroficiency levels in each of the three 
languages were identified for response. 

Respondents also were asked to indicate the extent , if any, to which offi- 
cial certification examinations in ^nch and German were considered in tJie 
hiring process. There was an assump^on by faculty that many fcu^lnesaes do 
not acknowledge these examinations and that many personnel people are un- 
familiar with them. In addressing thai point to\deternrine the extent of 
familjj^ity with the examinations ^ persi)nnel peopl^e were alerted to the 
existence and potential use of the examinations. 
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Iha final part of the questionnaire dealt with program structtire and 
advice and asked the respondents to srate several kinds of advice for students. 
\ Likert«»type scale was developed to facilitate responses to these items. 
Respondents also iiere asked to rate the importance of combinations of foreign 
lati^uage and business administration courses for students who vant to prepare 
for "^Uingual careers in business. A Likert-^type response scale again was 
used j^ere. 

Tne questionnaire concluded with two open-ended questions which penait 
respondents to state their opinions regarding advice appropriate for students 
who wish to seek bilingual positions in business. 

C. The Sample 

The sample selected for. this survey came from two principal sources: 
THE DIRECTORY OF FIRMS DOING BUSIKSSS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES » 1978 edition, and 
a partial list of Michigan firms doing international business provided in 1973 
by the'^Mlchigan Depar*tment of Commerce. 

Those firms listed in the DIRECTORY which had Michigan addressee were 
recorded on 3 x 5 index cards. In addition, sone firms located in major 
cities in Ohio, Indiana and Wisconsin wex^ included. Notations were nade on 
the index cards to indicate the countries in which these businesses reportedly 
do business. In total, 390 business firms were identified for possible 
inclusion in this study. 

From the 390 business firms identified, 195 (5055) were selected on a 
stratified random basis to receive the questionnaire mailing* Ihe limited 
funding of the study could not handle more than 200 mailings. Index cards 
were sorted by in-state and out-of-state firms. In-state firms were then 
sorted by countries in which they coiKiuct business. Cards in each group wcrs 
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shuffled and placed face down. The jorlnclpal Investigator and the graduate 
aeeietant then altenuited in selecting cards until the desired number was 



attained. Of the firms selected, 71 Here out-of-state firms. The 124 
Michigan based firms included 71 which did business in a multiplicity of 
foreign countries, 12 which deal with Prance only, 35 with Germany only, and 
6 with Mexico only. It was determined that the sample would provide the desired 
cross-section of the employing community. The nature of the businesses it- 
self, e.g., banking, finance, or manufacturing, was not considered in the 
sample selection. 



On April 1, 1980, 195 questionnaires were sent via first-class nail to 
the selected business firms. The mailing was addressed to the per&cnnel 
officers of the firms, A cover letter, signed by the head of the Department 
of Foreign Languages and Bilingual Studies and by the principal investigator 
(see Exhibit B), emphasized the importance of the study for the university 

and its student population. In addition to the^ cover letter and the~que^=~- 

tionnaire, a mimeographed description of the Foreign Language and Interjii:tional 
Trade program was included (see Exhibit C). « 

A follow-up letter, along with another copy of the questionnaire (see 
Exhibit D) was drafted and sent to non-responding firms on April 28, approxi- 



mately two weeks after the stated response date in the original cover letter. 
Although business firms are not identified in thq questionnaire, mkt » 
responding firms used their company's mailing envelopes and the return 
addresses were used to develop a list of responding and non-responding firms 

for follow-up purposes only. The follow-up letter ^iiade^ special appeal 
for a response either in the form of the questionnaire itself or sonV other' 



c 



D. 



The Malllm^s 
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statenent of response by the firms* tnelve a4dltlonal responses were received 
as a result of the follov«up mailing, 

, £• The Response 

TtiB mlling of 195 questionnaires resulted in a response rate, a 

total of 81 returoed questionnaires. However, among those 81 there were 21 
envelopes returned by the post office as "undeliverable, " Of the 21 returned 
env^ oges, three had out-of-state addresses and 18 weare Michigan addresses. 

Completed questionnaires were received from 56 (28,???) of the business 
firms t and letters were received from four additional firms in response to 
the mailing. Of the jfour written letters of response, one provided infonm- 
tion relative to the employment of bilingual employees and the others stated 
that the business no longer was Involved in International trade. 

Of the 60 respohding firms, 16 were out-of-state firms and were 
Michigan firms. Eleven of the sixteen out-of-state respondents were Ohio- ^ 
based firms, Ihe four firms which wrote explanatory letters were all 
Michigan-based companies. 

The 60 responding firms represented 3^,5;^ of the firms included In the 
study after adjusting for 'non-deliverable mailings. The 16 out-of-state 
firms represented 23,5J3 of the firms to whom mailings were sent, and the kO 
Michigan respondents represented 41,5^ of the adjusted total of KichiGaa 
firms included in the mailing. 

The following table summarized the response received from the naillnss 
in this study: 
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Location 
of Firms 

Michigan 

Out-of- 
state 

Total 



Table 1 

RESPONSES TO SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE MAILINGS 



Number 
of Mailings 

71 
195 



Number 
Undeliverable 

18 
21 



Net 
Mailing 

106 
68 
17U 



Numbe r 
i*4 



16 



Responses 



60 



Percent 



^1.5 



23.5 
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IV. THS PiraiNGS 

Data tabulation was performed in part with the assistance of a DPL coa- 
puter program. Responses recorded on the questionnaiMS were-^feransferred to 
" nark-sense form for input into the computer. Data requiring statistical 
analyses were entered into the STATPACK program. 

In addition, typewritten llfsts of responses to open-ended questions were 
prepared, A visual review of the questionnaires also provided some observa- 
tions which are included in this chapter. 

I A, The ResT3ondents 

Responding firms indicated that they do business in five specif ip foreign 
countries and more than four foreign geographic areas. The countries in which 
the greatest proportion of companies did business are Canada and Germany, At 
least one-half of the responding companies also' did business in Mexico, the 
United Kingdom, France, the Orient, and South America, (See Table II, ) 

Table II 

COUNTHIES AIJD GEOGRAPHIC AREAS IN WHICH RESPONDING FIRMS CCIffiUCT BUSINESS 

^ ^ c. Percent of Rgs-nondents 



Country or 
Geo/^raphic Area 

Canada 
Germany 
Mexico 

United Kingdom 

Orient 

France 

South America 
Spain 

Central America 

Frepch-spealcing Africa 
Other 



Hichis-an 


Other btat.os 


All 




(n«l6) 




77,5fo 


'81,3/^ 


7Q,6% 


77,5 


75.0 


76,8 


70,0 


75.0 


71,4 


67.5 


63,8 


67,9 


57,5 


^,5 


66,1 


67,5 


56,3 


64,3 ^ 


60,0 


75.0 


64.3 


47.5 ■ 


50,0 


43,2 


45,0 


43,8 


44,6 


17.5 


3-1.3 


21.4 


20,0 


31.3 


23,2 
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'*Othdr** countries or geographical areas , and the frequency with which 
they were listed In response to the Introductory questionnaire item were 
Australia Middle Sast (3) f . Denmark, India, and Asia (2)i and Italy, 
Arabia, Fhllipplnesv Eastern Europe » and Singapore (1). One respondent 
Indicated doing business in "most countries," 

Over half (58. 95^) of the fJbms reported being engaged in nA^nufacturing 
(other than auto). Relatively few were involved in autOp finaftce, banking or 
retailing/wholesaling. One firm zreported being engaged in transportation. 
The most coanon (50^) type of foreign trade activity of responding f ims was 
that of ex^^ortingt and 19.6% reported being involved as both exporter and 
importer. None indicated being engaged in freight- forwarding, 

A few "other" areas of business activity were indicated with engineering 
and manufacturing listed twice. Firms also reported being involved in con- 
struction raanagementt contracting, commercial lending, and oil exploration. 

Most (76.8^) of the responding companies reported annual sales of under 
$500 million. In terms of number of employees , 55.^% of the responding 
coapanles employed 1,000 or more persons and 21.4?1 employed under 100. 
(See Table III.) 
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Table III 



/ 



/ 



PSiOPILE OF RESPONDING EMPLOYERS 



Description 

TYPE OF BUSINESS 
Manufacturing (not auto) 
Auto 

Finance/Banking 
Retail/Wholesale 
Other 
Total 

TYIE OF FOREIGN TRADE ACTIVITY 
Primarily Exporter 
Exporter-Importer 
Primarily Inporter 
Finance/Monetary Exchange 
Other 
Total 

ANNUAL SALES 

Under $500 million 
$501-999 mill ion 
$1 billion and over 
Total 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 
Under 100 
101 - 500 
501 - 999 
1000 St over 
Total 



Percent of Respondents 
Mlchie;an Other States 
(n«ilO) X (n^l6) 



55.05? 

17.5 
7.5 
2.5 

100. o:$ 



^7.5H 
17.5 
12.5 
7.5 
15.0 

100. 0''; 



68.7% 
6.3 



25.0 

100.0.^ 



25.0 
12.5 

100. 0;5 



All 



58.9^ 
1^.3 
5A 
1.8 

19.6 
lOO.OJi 



50,0;-S 

19.6 
8.9 
7.1 

100.0;? 



76. 8>^.. 




100. 
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B. Language Requirements 
Thirty-seven (66.1^) of the responding companies reported the employment 
of persons vho must read, write, or speak a' foreign language. Ihe most common 
requirement vas Spanish with 86,5% of the firms which have a language require- 
ment indicating employees with a need for that language. Over half of the 
thirty<-seven companies reported a need for German and French-speaking employees. 
(SeeTalSle'^.) 

Table IV 

FIRMS WITH A FOREIGN lAKGl^AGS REQUIREIffiNT 

Percent erf Fivns 



Michigan Oth-:>r States All 
Language (n^^^) (n«13l T^fF) 

Spanish 79.2?S 100. 0;? 86.5% 

German 54.2 92.3 67.6 

French 37.5 76.9 51.^ 

Other 20^8 22i§ 29.7 

Of the firms which responded to question 6, the basis for Table IV, the 
majority indicated a requirement for three or more foreign languages. 
Ihirty-one percent of thos'e firms witli bilingual employee needs indicated 
four or more languages being used by employees in their firms. 

"Other languages" and the frequency of tijeir listing on the questionnaires 
Include ^he following: Dutch and Chinese (3), Portugese and Italian (2), and 
Flemish, Arabic, Greek, Russian, Korean, Thai, Polish, Japaneae, and Indian (1), 

In terms of a first language preference, almost half, or 43.2,'5, indicated 
favoring English with the same percent having no stated preferance when hiring 
bilingual employees. Few companies, 13.5%, preferred a foreign h.^zv^-s^ as a 
first language. Michigan firms showed less of a preference for the first 
language being foreign than did out-of-state firms, (Seo Table V.) 
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Table V 

FIRST LAMGUAGE PREFSRSNCES OF FIRMS HIRING BILINGUAL Q5PL0YESS 

Percent Among Firms With Bilingual Sraployees 



Michigan Other States All 

First Lam^uage Preference (n»24) (n«13) (n«37) 

English 54.25? 23.05? 43.2^ 

Foreign 8.3 23.0 a3.5 

None 37.5 53.3 k3,2 



C, Bilingual Positions 
Kie area of employment in which the firms with bilingual employees most 
often employed bilingvial persons is marketing (51.47-). Mo other emplojTaent 
area was dominant although administrative services, plant operations, accounting, 
finance, and shipping-transportation were indicated by 10>5 or more of the 
responding companies. Aliaost one-fourth of the out-of-state firms indicated 
accounting positions with foreign language requirements. (See Table VI.) 



Table VI 

POSITIONS IN WHICH FIRMS UTILIZE BILIl.'GUAL E-IPLOYESS 

Percent Among Flms With Billn^jial Enployees 





Michican 


Cth-:?r States 


All 


Position 


(n«ii4). 


(n«13) 


(n-37) 


Marketing 


58.3;& 


30.5?S 




Administrative Services 


12.5 


15.3 


13.5 


Plant Operations 


8.3 


7.7 


13.5 


Finance 


8.3 


15.3 


10.8 


Accounting 


4.2 


23.1 


10.8 


Shipping and Transportation 


8.3 


7.7 


' 8.3^ 


Data Processing 


0.0 


7.7 


2.f 


Personnel 


0.0 


7.7 


2,7 


Research and Development 


4.2 


0.0 




Law and Regulations 


0.0 • 


0.0 


ojo 


Other 


33.3 


53.8 


40/5 
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Whan identifying "other" areas c^f waployaent for bilingual employee!^, | 

I / i 

respondents most often ii^icated •'International Depai^ent" and "Engineering" 
Kith each mentioned four tines. "Coiaaercial lending *? Has indicated twice , ' 
and the following each were Indicated -once: advertii|ing, management, feales, 
export division, and customer service j in international division, | / I 
The entry level position most cosamonly available to bilingual coi^ege I 
graduates was that of management trainee. Secretarial/clerical posit j|ons 
and positions as staff specialists were cited by 21.6jS and 18»9^ of tlie 
respondents respectively. (See Table VII,) 

"Rible VII 

ENTRY-LEVEL POSITIONS FOR WHICH BILINGUAL COLLEGE GRADUATES ARE HIRED 

Percent Ar.ong Firms Vlth Bilingual Eraployees 



Michigan Othe r States All 

Entry-Level Position (n«2^) G^13) (n«37) 

Management Trainee 50 ,05^ 30,75$ ^3,25^ 

Secretarial/clerical 25,0 15.h 21,6 

Staff Specialist 16,7 23,1 18,9 

Supervisory Management 8,3 0,0 5,4 

Oth«2r 25.0 30.8 27.1 



"Sales Trainee- International" was listed by three responding finns as the 
area in which new bilingual employees would be placed. In addition, commercial 
loan off icer trainee, financial analyst, and engineering each were mentioned 
once. 

Most firms reported that their employees do have experiences in a foreit'n 
environment, but that experience- is not generally a frequent one. Seventy-six 
percent of the responding firms indicated that. the foreign ^jcperience is 
"occasional" or "seldom, " All of the Michigan firms reported some foi^ign 
environment experience for bilingual employees, (See Table VIII,) 
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PREQPENCY OF 



\ 

\ Table VIII 



\P>1 



FOJJEIGN ENVIRONMENT EXPERIENCE OP BILINGUAL EMPLOYEES 



Percent Among Firms With Bilingual Employees 



Frequency of S:^perlence 



Often 
Occasional 
Seldon 
Never 



\ 



V 



Michigan 


Other States 


All 




(n=13) 


(n=37) 


29,2% 


23.1fJ 


27.1^ 


41.7 


15.4 


32.4 


45.8 


38.5 


43.2 


0.0 


7.7 


2.7 



^ Levels of Proficiency Desired 
With reference tp seven stated levels of proficiency listed as desirable 
in foreign languagest (see Tible IX) at least one-third of the firns which 
have latiguage requirements indic^ated a need for those levels in each of the 
three major languages, "Translating letters and documents" was the most coaimon 
need. in Spanish (59.^5^) and in French (43,2^), with "read teclmical documents" 
the most common need in Germsui (48 •6^), 

Although variations pccuarred in the percentages of f inas which reported 
requiring various proficiency levels, all of the seven stated levels of pro- 
ficiency weire required by at least one-third of the firms. 
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LEmS OP'raOFICIENCY DESIRED IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 



Language 
French 



German 



Spanish 



Other 



Stated Level Of 
Proficiency* 




ether States 


All 


(n-24) 


(n»13) 


(n»?7) 




Oft oa^ 




OC 1 of 


srii 






Oft ^7 

29.7 




111 o 


HO, 2 


It ^ o 

h3,2 


XFli 






35.1 


nnw 


33.3 


3o.5 


Off ^ 

35.1 


CWFR 


25.0 


53.8 


35.1 


II'rfFC 


29.2 


46.2 


35.1 


nTD 




53.8% 


48,6,^ 


STL 


33.3 


46,2 


37iO 


TLD 


It 1 O 


38.5 


40,5 


TC»T 


37,5 


38.5 


on O 

37iS 


HTTG 


33.3 


38.5 


35.1 


CWFR ' 


29.2 


38. 5 


32.4 


VEJFC 


33.3 


38.5 


35.1 


RTD 


he Qaf 


ISO 


w,o^ 


OXii 


ill? p 




HO,0 




eft 


01,5 


cft ii 


TFT 

XT JU 




CO ft 


Aft 

HO,U 






CO ft 

53iO 


CT ll 


CWFR 

will Ai 








VIWFC 


37.5 


61.5 


^3.2 


RTD 


IhM 


7.7* 


13.55 


STL 


12.5 


7.7 


10,8 


TLD 


16.6 


7.7 


13.5 


I?L 


12.5 


7.7 


10,3 


HTTC 


8.3 


7.7 


8,1 


CMFR 


8.3 


7.7 


8a 


MWFC 


12.5 


7.7 


10,9 



RTD a read ijechnical documents 

STL » speak technical language 

TLD e translate letters and documents 

IFL « l^ntcrpret forei/jn language 

HTTC e hs^ndle telephone-telex communications 

CWFR « converse with foreign representatives 

vrr/FC « verbal interaction with foreien citizens 
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There were no "other" levels of proficiency recorded ty respondents. 
One respondent Indicated that the level of proficiency desired depended on 
the position and the country rather than the language per se. 



E« Certification Examinations 

A raajorlty of the employers with foreign language requirements (66.7^ In 
French and 69,7^ in German) repoarted foreign language certification examina- 
tions as Wing "not important," About one-fifth (19 A % in Frenc h,^ 19, 5$g 
in German) indicated that the examinations are not used at all. None of the 
responding companies indicated that the examination was an important considera- 
tion when hiring bilingual employees. 

The percent of employers using the French exai;:lnation was similar to 
those using the German examination (BO. 6% and 80. 5=^ respectively )T Slightly 
over,one-tenth(13.9^ and 11.1% respectively), considered the examln^itions to 
be important when hiring new employees, (See Table X,) 



Table X 



EMPLOYSH PSRG3PTICNS CF THE IMPCflTANGE OF OFFICIAL FOBSIGK 
LANGUAGE CERTIFICATION EXAMINATIONS yiHEii HIHIiNG llSd EMPLOYEES 



Language^ 

Proficiency 

Eixamination 

French 



German 



Percent Among Firr*s With Foreign 
Lang:uage Reguirenent 



Perceived 


Michigan 


Othor Si«itcs 


-.11 


Importance 


(n=24) 


(n«13) 


(n%37) 


Very Important 




olo% 


0.0^ 


Isiifflrtan t "'^ 


20.8 


0.0 


13.9 


Not Iiaportant 


5^.2 


91.7 


66.7 


Ex&m Hot Used 


25.0 


8.?. 




Total 


100. o-j 


100.0^ 

« 


100, C:^ 


Very Important 


0,0% 


0.0-S 


0,0% 


Important 


16.7 


0.0 


11.1 


Not Important 


62.5 


83.3 


69. U 


Exam Not Used 


20.8 


16,7 


19.5, 


Total 


100. 0/a 


IGO.CV'S 


100.0 t 
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P, Current and Projected Openlnfjcs 
A projected need for employees with foreign language proficiency was 
reported by 72.2^ of all those firms with foreign language requirements; 75% 
of the Michigan firms and 66,7^ of out-of-state firms indicated such a need. 
Relatively few firms, 29,2^ in Michigan and 33t3^ in other states, indicated a 
current need for employees with foreign language proficiency. (See Table XI.) 

Table XI 

CURRENT AND PROJ^CTSD OPENINGS FOR FCSITICNS WITH 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY REQUIREiiSNT 

Percent Anon? Flrrs With Foroirn Langu?,/Te Reouirenent 
Michiran Other StateG All 

Openings "(n^zAF (n«13) ~ Tn^3?y 

Current 29.2^ 33.3% 30.6fo 

Projected 75.0 66.7 72,2 



G. Advice for Students and Faculty 
All respondents, those who currently have bilingual employees as well as 
those who do not, were asked to respond to those questionnaire items asking 
for opinions regarding acajiemic options. A total of ^5 flnas, 80. k% of the 
total number of respondents, recorded tabulatable answers to questions 64 
through 72 and provided advice on najors, minors, and pro^rram elements related 
to academic preparation for bilijigual careers. Of the firms which responded 
to these questions, 32 are Michigan firms and 13 are from other states, 

A "business administration major with a foreign language minor" (question 
67) was the program most favored by respondents. The mean response for this 
item iras 4,1, (Note: A noan response of 5«0 would indicate that every re- 
spondent Indicated the advice as "excellent;" a mean responce of 1,0 would 
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indicate everyone designating it as "poor advice.) A weighted value of 185 * 
was computed for this item; 185 is 82,2^ of the maximuia value possible^ 
(Mote I A weighted value of 225 would indicate a "perfect score" of all "5's" 
for the advice and a weighted value of 45 would be the lowest possible value 
with all respondents indicating a '"l,") 

Table XII presents ^a statistical description of the responses to 
questions 64 through 67. The advice to which the employers responded is 
listed in the order of the preference of all responding firms rather than in 
the order in idiich the stated advice appeared on the questionnaire itself. 
The questionnaire item number is shown in parentheses after each statement of 
advice. The ratings given by Michigan and out-of-state firms were consistent 
in designating the advice on academic options as being favorable or un- 
favorable, (See Table XII,) 

HATING3 OF ADVICE FOR 

Advice In Order 
Of Rated Importance 

Business Administration 
Major With Foreign 
Language Minor (Q.67) 

Language' and Intesmational 
Ttade Program (Qt64) 

Fcxceign Language Major 
With Business Admin- 
istratioti Minor (().66) 

Foreign Language Kajor 
(Q.65) 

♦SD « Standard Deviation and WV « weighted values. Means of 3.0+ and weighted 
values of 135+ in the "All" column are favorable response ].cv8ls, 
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Table XII 

STUDEiNTS PREPARING FOR BILINGUAL CARSiSxlS 

Statistical Descripti on of ResT>onstis* 

Kichi!:;an (n«32) Other St.ato5 (jv^lV ■■11 fr-A5) 

Mean SD VfV Mean SD '..'V K<^an SD WV 

4.13 0.71 132 4.08 0.86 53 ^.11, 0.75 135 

4.09 1.03 130 . 3.77 1.24 49 3.98 I.l6 179 

3.13 1.16 100 3.46 0.97 45 3.22 1.11 145 

2.07 0.84 67 1.85 0.90 24 2.02 0.92 91 
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Descriptive statistics and the Mann-Whitney U Test of significance were 

used In analyzing responses to questionnaire items 64 through 6? which dealt 

\ 

with employer advice in comparing the Language and International Trade program 
with other majors, and questionnaire items 68 through 72 which dealt with aca- 
demic programs. The Stat-Pack program was utilized to produce the statistical 
data, 

A mean response of 5.0 to one of the questionnaire items 64 through 71 
Indicates that every respondent marked the advice as "excellent," a mean 
response of 1,0 would indicate everyone rated the advice as "poor," A mean 
z%sponse of at least 3,0 was considered to be necessary for an option to have 
received a "vote of confidence" ty the employers. 

Weighted values aure the suas of the responses indicated on the question- 
naires, (See Exhibit A.) A weighted valae of 225 would indicate a "perfect 
score" of all "5's" by the 45 respondents, A weighted value of 45 would be 
the lowest possible value if all respondents gave it a' score of "1." A 
weighted value of 1^5 was needed for a "vote of confidence" by the employers'. 

The option, "a business administration major with a foreign languaf^e 
ainor" (question 6?), was the prog^m most favored by respondents. The 
aean response for this -item was 4,11 and it has a weighted value of 185. The 
weighted value was 32, 25^ of the total score possible. 

The "Language and International Trade program" was also given a .very 
high rating by respondents. The mean of 3.98 and weighted value of 179 were 
similar to the rating of the combination of a business ad.T.inistration nvijor 
with a foreign language. 

The "foreign language major with a business administration ninor" received 
lower ratings hy respondents, but bov.h the mean (3,22) and the wolghted value 
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(145) 8Cor«a were slightly above the minimal levels needed for a "vl^te of 
confidence" by the employers. The "foreign language major," howeve:^, with a 
^-aean of 2.02 and a weighted value of 91 1 fell below the level considered to 
be a vote of employer confidence in this analysis. ^• 

The Mann-Whitney U Test, in comparing question 6? with 64, yielded a 
Z-score value of 0,404 which indicated no statistical difference at the 95% 
confidence level. In comparing question 67 with questions 66 and 65, Z-score 
values of 7.303 and 3.833 indicated that there is astatistical difference 
at the 95^ confidence level. A comparison of question 64 responses with those 
of questions 65 and 66 also yielded values based ,on the Mann-Whitncy U Test 
(6.335 and 3.212, respectively) which indicated a statistical differsnce at 
the 95JS confidence level. (Notei Due to the large sample ^involved in this 
analysis, "Z" scores which are converted U values were used in conjunction 
with normal "2" tables.) 

In responding to elements of a program which help prepare students for 
bilingual careers, the respondents showed preferences for internship (coop) 
programs with means of U.k and 3,93 respectively, (See Table XIII,) However, 
all of the options listed in this section-of the questionnaire have moans and 
weighted values high enough to be considered *'votes of confidence" by tJie 
employers. 



Table XIII 

RATINGS OF IMPORTANCE OF PROGRAM ELSMECTS WHEN 
PREPARING STUDENTS FOR BILINGUAL CAREERS 



Program Elements 
In Order of Rated 
Importance 

Internship (coop) 
•experience in foreign- 
based firm (Q.72) 

Internship (coop) 
experience in US-based 
international fina (Q.71) 

Business courses with 
international emphasis 
(Q.69) 

Language courses with 
bus iness — Dr ien ted 
content (4,68) 

Language courses which 
emphasize business terms 
and concepts (Q.70) 



Statistical Description of Responses-^ 

Michigan (n=32) Other States (n=13) All {n^h5) 



WV 



Mean SD^ WV Mean SH WV Mean SD 

^.^7 0.67 143 4.31 1.03 55 0.81 193 

4.06 0.84 130 3.77 0.93 49 3.93 0.87 179 

3.93 1.05 126 3.85 0.90 50 3.91 1.00 176 

3.72 0.96 119 3.76 1.24 49 3.73 1.03 163 

3.63 0.83 116 3.69 1.11 48 3.64 0.91 164 



*SD = Standard Deviation and WV «= weighted values.' Means of 3. Chi- and weighted 
values of 135+ in the "All" column are favorable response levels. 

The Mann-Whitney U Test analysis yielded Z-score values of 3.002, 2; 235, 
2.304 and 1.687f respectively, in comparing responses to question 72 with 
questions 68, 69, 70, and 71. All Z-score values except the last one were 
greater. than the 1.96 value at the 95% confidence level needed to establish 
no statistical difference. Only questions 72 and 71 have no statistically 
significant difference between them at the 95^5 confidence level. 

In comparing responses by Michigan firms and those from other states, 
values yielded by the Mann-iv'hitney U Test showed no statistical diffcronces 
among any of the responses to questionnaire items 64 through 67 or 63 through 
72 at the 95f^ confidence level. A visual examination of the data Dre.:jr;ntcG in 
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Tables XII and XIII also indicated a very close similarity between those 
responses. 

Six firms did not respond fully to questions 64 through 6? and their 
responses could not be tabulated with the others. Some "non-respondents" to 
this series of questions, however , did mark a response score for one or more 
of the four items listed, Iheir marked response for each item summarized as 
follows s "Complete the Language and International Trade program," 5$ ^$ ^$ ^ 
"Complete a regular foreign language major with a liberal arts minor," (none^ 
"Complete a regular foreign language major with a business administration 
minor," 5, 4, 4; "Complete a business administration major with a foreign 
language minor," 5i 5$ 3. 

Four firms did not respond fully to questions 63 through ?2 and were 
considered as "non-respondents" to these questions. The marked responses of 
these four firms to individual questionnaire items, however, were as follows: 
"language courses with business-oriented content," 5; "business courses with 
international emphasis," 5j "language courses which emphasize business terms 
and concepts," k; "internships (coop) experience in U3- based international 
firms," none; "internship (coop) experience in foreign- based firms," 5, 5, 

H. Some General Advice for Students 
Question 73 invited respondents to state "general advice" for ctudents 
who are preparing for bilingual positions or for graduates who are seeking 

c 

bilingual positions. Table XIV presents comnents which were provided by 
nineteen respondents. The most frequently sta^tod advice related to the 
importance of business competency along with the foreign language skUls and 
the importance of obtaining bc;th business/and forei/^n-cnvironncnt experiences 
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Table XIV 

GSNBRAL ADVICE OFFSRED TO STUDENTS WHO WISH TO PREPARE FOR 
OR ARE SEiXIira EMPLOYMENT IN BILINGUAL POSITIONS 

N - 19 

Open->End Question Responses 

Be aware of the business culture of the country. 

It is equally importan'i to be bi-cultural to appreciate the application of 
language to concepts, philosoirfiies and policies. 

Develop basic business skills and language skills. 

Spend two or three years in the country whose language is to be used. 

Have a skill to offer other than language—marketing, technical, etc. 

Learn not only the exact translation in a particular language, but also 
the so-called "vernacular," the slang or everyday type of usages that 
exist in a particular country, 

Obtain as much experience as possible in the foreign country in which you 
Bxe interested. 

The priinary qualification is business training; pick-up the language as a 
secondary goal. 

Seek activity in am internship program with a foreign based firm (2-3 months). 



Table XV presents additional comments made by respondents to the final 
open-end question on the survey questionnaire. No particular pattern of 
responses was observed, although comments regarding the necessity to travel 
and the need to be able to adjust to life in a foreign environment v?ere 
referred to by more than one respondent. 
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Table XV 

OTHSa COMMENTS PROVIDED BY SURVEY RESPONDENTS 

K - 19 

Open^^Snd Question ResTX?nses 

Be prepared to travel extensively; also be prepared for any and all types of 
adjustinents which may be necessary due to the different cultural changes. 

In view of the growth of multi-national firms; sound training and experience 
In 'international business is paramount. 

Raising a family can be difficult in these ^xeas. 

Travel p travel and travel. 

Curriculum should include courses on social systens of various countries or 
continents. 

Overseas offices operate with high degree of autonomy and hire only their 
own nationals. 

Having lived and worked abroad there is nothing bettor the foreigner can do 
than speak the language and become one of the nationals (e,g,~oboervin3 
their customs,, cultures, etc,) 

Educational institutions should collaborate with international businesses 
to become more aware of needs and trends in business. 

The value of understanding business in a foreign countiry cannot be over- 
estimated. 



'It Letters from Employers 
Several employers who did not respond to the survey questionnaire 
per se wrote letters stating reasons why they did not respond. Typical 
explanations were that the company no longer engaged in international trade 
or that employment for such positions were handled in^a central corporr^tr^ 
headquarters. 

One of the major employers in southeastern Michigan aroa wrote a letter 
which contains information considered vrorthy of sharing as rcirt of thic 



report. The essence of the letter follows. 

"Thank you for considering (our) company as a resource in your survey 
on the needs and opportunities for candidates with bilingual backgrounds, 

••As you inay be aware, our overseas companies are independent subs id i- 

/ 

aries, incorporated under the laws of the various countries rather than 
branch operations of the parent (company). The laws and regulations of these 
countries usually require that positions be staffed with local nationals. We 
do not recruit or hire U, S, citizens for work overseas, 

'"We do have employees who are sent overseas on temporary advisory or 
training assignments, but only after they have had several years of company 
employment that would qualify them as experts in their particular field of 
Company) operations. These employees were originally hired because of the 
background and potential within a major field such as accounting, engineering, 
sales, etc,, not on thejbasls'^f" their educational background in languages or 
international business , 

•'Your topic appears to have merit, but given the decentralized nature of 
(our company's) international operations, our participation in your survey 
may be misleading," 

This letter summarized a point of view of a major corporation with an 
extensive foreign operation and contained information pertinent to the 
study. 
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V. CONCLUSIONS AND fiECOMMsi'DATlONS / \ 

j / \ 

The following conclusions and reconaendaiions, tasedon the findings of 
this study, are pcresented fot consideration by j students and faculty Hho are \ 

interested in programs which relate to careers ^requiring foreign language 

■■' \ . • 

competencies. (Due to the small number of out-of-state respondent^ , no 
statistical comparisons have been made of Michigan-based firms witli those 
located in other states.) j 

/ ' ' I \ \ \ 

A; Conclusions \ 

\ \ ^ 

1. The firms represented ip this study comOTis^d a desir?xble 9^033- 
section of the Michigan employes community that is involved irii international 
trade and represent a variety ^Df employnent situations. 

2. Many firms reported operating in an international mode with several 
foreign countries and having stated requirements which encompass more than 
one foreign language. 

3. AboJrt one-third of the firms that are reportedly involved with 
international trade did not report a need for bilingual employees, 

4. The need for employees wiio have speaking , reading, and/or writing 
competencies in Spanish, French, and German was evident arr^ong those firns 
with stated needs for bilingual employees. 

5. Firms which hire bilingual employees did not stato a clear preference 
in terms of the first language desired for their enploycss. Very few, how- 
ever, indicated a preference for a forei&n language rs a fi>'st lan^ua^e. 

6. Bilingual employees vrere most often employed in positions in 
marketing. Other positions with a small, but relatively hirfi percent of 
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bilingual enployeest included adiainistrative services, plant operations » 
accoimtliig, finance, and shipping- transportation,- 

7i The entry-level position in which the greatest number of college 
graduates were employed is that of management trainee. Secretarial/clerical 
positions and staff specialist positions were the next most common entry-* 
level positions* 

&• Bilingual employees were likely to have a foreign environment 

experience although that experience is not a frequent one, 

9t Levels of proficiency desired by employers of bilingual employees^ 

♦ 

span a range of competencies. Being able to handle the technical acpeots of 
the language was one of the most important cciipetencies to be developed, 

10, Most of the employers of bilingual persons did not report the 
certification examinations to be important. Approximately one-fifth reported- 
not using the examinations at all, 

11, Most businesses projected a future need for employees with bilingual 
skills even though relatively few firms had c»irrent openings for bilingual 
employees, 

12, Employers rated high both the Bachelor of Business Ad^ninlstration 
degree combined with a foreign language minor and the Language and International 
Trade program as ways of pireparing for bilingual careers. Neither the foreign 
language major with either a business administration nor the liberal arts 
minor were reported favorably. Out-of-state employers in this survey 
indicated a higher level of interest in that latter co.-ibination than did 
Michigan employers* 

13, Employee did discriminate in their choices among th^ five options 

for program elements; the internship, esrecially in a forol^;n-b3.t.ci firr., 

was rated statistically significant, 
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14. Employers reaffirmed their tendency to favor a solid business 
administration pirepairation ^en they gave general advice to students. 
Employer ccmnients also reaffirmed the desirability of obtaining personal 
foareign environment experiences. 

15. Employers recognized the importance of technical language skills 
as Hell as an understanding of the culture and customs of the people of the 
country being dealt with. 

> 

Acceptance and Rejection of Hypotheses 
Based on the analysis of data and the conclusions presented here, the 
following research hypotheses stated in Chapter I (see pages 5-6) are 
accepted ^ 

1. / The busjjiess"^o^^ has a present and projected need for bilingual 
employees who also are j^fepared scholastically in business administration. 

2. Opportunities for students prepared for bilingual positions in 
business exist at entry leyels of employment. 

4. ^ Employment opportunities for bilingual job applicants are found in 
a variety of functional areas. 

5. Employers of bilingual job applicants desire Ismguage proficiency 
that includes translating from foreign-language documents and conversing 
with foreign-speaking clients and constituents. 

7. Employers view, the related cooperative education experience with 
firms in foreign countries and in the United States to be an important 
consideration when employing someone for a 'bilingual position. 

8. Advice provided by employers for students who prepare for bllincual * 

« 

careers includes some special concerns for foreign language c^d busiross 
administration preparation, 
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The followinig reseaxrch hypotheses stated in Chapter I (see page 5) are 

'i * 

rejected; 

3. Students who have expertise in more than .one foreign language have 
an advantage when applying for positions over those who have expertise in 
only one foreign language. 

6. The employing cosiimmity is generally aware of the official certifi- 
cation examinations available in French and German and considers them when 
employing persons for bilingual positions in their companies. 

The first null hypothesis that "the requirements of out-of-state f irns 
do not differ in a significant way from those of Michigan employers*' was 
accepted at the 95^ confidence level. The second null hypothesis, ''employers 
do not view as superior any one of the four options available to students 
who wish to prepare for bilingual careers in business," was rejected at the 
95% confidence level. The third null hypothesis, "employers do not deem 
as important the modification of foreign language or administration courses 
to accommodate the preparation of students for bilingual careers in business," 
also was rejected. (See discussion in previous chapter, pp. 35-37.) 

C. Re c ommenda t i6ns 
It appears evident to this investigator that the Language and Inter- 
national Trade program, and especially the internships which have been 
developed with foreign-based firms, are relevant ajid desirable as part of 
the attempt of Eastern Michigan University to prepare students for bilincual 
careers in business. Efforts to further develop and refine those two pro/^ranr. 
based on data provided in this study should be carried out cooperatively by 
faculty of the Department of Foreign Langua«;e and Bilingual Studios and of 
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the College of Business, The further development of the program components 
dealing Kith Spanish appears to be especially desirable. 

The following specific recommendations are presented at this time for 
consideration by appropriate individuals. 

1, The results of this study should be disseminated to appropriate 
faculty t administrators, advisors, and placement officials for review and 
discussion. Departments in the College of Business, especially Accounting 
and Finance, Administrative Services and Business Education, and Marketing, 
should take the findings of this study under consideration and examine their 
majors and course offerings as part of an attempt to enhance the overall 
program in international trade, ^ - 

2, Those data which relate to advice concerning preparation for bilingual 
careers should be shared with students through pamphlets, seminars, etc, as 
part of an ongoing effort to provide the guidance and direction students 
desire, 

3, The incorporation into the foreign language program of those courses, 
units of instruction, or instructional activities which develop a technical 

0 

language competency should be given priority consideration, 

4, Instruction in foreign language courses, and in appropriate business 
administration courses, should be examined to determine the extent to which 
^j^he seven levels of desired competencies are developed, 

5, The potential use and importance of the proficiency examinations 
in French and German, as perceived by the forcif^n language faculty, should 
be discussed with the business community, 

6, Continued efforts to develop an understanding of, and appreciation 
for, the culture, values, and mores of the people whooo lansuagc is being 
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studied should be continued as part of Instruction which supports the 
Language and International Trade porogzam, 

?• A further investigation should be made into the specific employer 
requirements and expectations regarding the employment of bilingual 
employees. An analysis of positions which combine functional area dutiest 
such as accounting and secretarial , with language requirements should be 
made to provide a sharper focus on unique aspects of those positions. 

8. Students should be provided with job-seeking help which emconpasses 
factors brought out in this study. Since both the findings of this study 
and the literature review point to a lack of preciseness in employer require- 
ments and expectations^ students should be prepared to "state their case'* 
broadly yet convincingly to potential employers, 

9. Ihis study, with certain refinements, including a large out-of-state 
sample and more specific inquiries into the technical language skills desired 
Ijr businesses should be replicated and extended to Include a broad-base of 
firms througJiout the United Statfiis and should focus on some languages in 
addition to French, German, and Spanish, Attempts should be made to get at 
more specific criteria used by employers in screening prospective bilin<;ual 
employees and to secure a larger number of employers in various r.ubpopula- 
tlons or specific industries, 

10, Employment opportunities in the public sector sh^uld^^e analy:ied 
or studied along with this areport, A subsequent study of tliis riaturc should 
encompass governmental agencies and their expectations and requironents, 

11, Ihe results of this study should be shared with other collesec and 
universities engaged in either the planning or implementation of a prosran 
similar to that developed on this campus. 
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Breaching the One-Course-of- 
Language-for-Business Barrier 

Historically, foreign language departments in the United States 
have tended to limit their offerings of commercial correspondence to 
one single course per language involved. Several factors, some of them \ 
psychological, have doubtlessly inhibited expansion in this area* The 
obvious, enormous potential for growth may cause initial apprehfansion, 
fear that it might bring about serious problems in staffing and an 
ever-increasing need to readjust. That readjustment vrould be to a 
pedagogical orientation somewhat different from the literary one on 
which language departments ordinarily base their reputations. Indeed, 
not too long ago, when one Pennsylvania institution decided to make 
a business-language degree available, it was announced 93 a B. S. and 
not as a B. A., thus underscoring the dra>:ing of a very clear distinction 
between traditional tracks and the newer, more se rvice-orionted option. 
The Department of French *at Pennsylvania State was av:arding the 
Bachelor of Arts degree for both Literature and Language and Culture. 
^ It determined that its French Business Option, however, with a curri- 
culum that, according to the catalogue, combined exposure to mp.nnrjerial 
processes and foreign language competency, vrould lead instead to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science* 

Those who resolve to bi'eak through the one-coursc-of-languago-for- 
buniness bo.rrior in their departments must not fail to ta^ce into ^>ccount 
from the very outset the possible misgivings of their colleagues. The 
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latter may senae with ominous foreboding portents of a piecemeal, indis- 
criminate and open-ended introduction of new career courses into the 
program---as well as preconceiving with uneasiness a consequent diversion 
of departmental energies away from what they typically perceive as its 
primary mission, the guidance and preparation of traditional foreign 
language majors. Inherent to these matters are image consciousness and 
a defensive sense of territoriality. For instance, the Department of 
Foreign Languages of the University of Miami, vrhere I am a meraber of 
the faculty, redesignated itself as the ''Department of Forei.^n Languages 
and Literatures". This recent, substantive addition to its formal title 
served to publicize more insistently its ov;n claims to the areas of 
prestige that literatures bestov;. My earlier point, then, cleaiuy 
bears repeating: those who would initiate new courses of language for 
business may expect to encounter as a consequence a hi^.ber of reserva- 
tions in their departments concerning questions of identification ,' staff 
priorities and academic turf. 

Colleagues troubled by these matters can best be reassured by careful 
prior planning and by a policy of constant consultation thereafter. 
Indeed, it might be pointed out, professional contact to that degree 
conforms commendably vrith the original meaning of the term ^'colleague , ^' 
for it was com , ''together," and lep;ore , "to choose/* that coribined to 
produce the etymon collega . Furthermore, to allay these fears, specific, 
medium- rang a goals, such as a language for businesi^ minor, v.^ill cortc-Anly 
be much less threatening to those with doubts and more readily understood 
and accepted by them than a willy-nilly, disunited approach to arditions 
to the curriculum. The suggestion th^t such a minor vjould be e::c!c^ llp.nt 
i n ^combination v.i th on existing language degree should nlso elicit 
from departmental faculty a more positive reaction. Since consultation 
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should be at the maximum and since teachers of foreign language correspon- 
dence are specialists in a unique and rapidly developing field, they 
strongly warrant, if for those reasons alone, permanent representation on 
pertinent departmental course innovation committees. Those working groups 
are charged with/tho task of keeping abreast of the latest in educational 
trends and it is within them that the most effective efforts can be made 
to promote any departmental expansion in the area of foreign languages 
for business. 

Precisely by laboring through such a ccmriittee, the Foreign Language 
Departm.ent cf the University of Miami, five years ago, in 1977 » initiated 
its own preliminary planning for the developrient of a future Spanish for . 
Business progr^^m. At that time, as is still the state of affairs in many 
even large and prestigious institutions, nothing at all v;as bcinj taught 
in the school in the v;ay of foreign language buainR3]s ..courccs. The 
committee members, all too aware that the city of iVi.ami v;aa fast becor^iing 
a major international emporium, or i\^ed, that it had become Gilready the 
groat m.erchant capital of the Caribbean ,r fully recognized that the rectifi- 
cation of this deficiency v:as a grave obligation .to the community. The- 
value of a sequence of instruction combir.ing lan^age skills v;ith 
business training vras perfectly clear to them. Yet, lacking prior 
experience In these complex matters, the committee members v;ero uncertain 
about program possibilities and about what level to propose — elementary, 
intermediate or adv£incod--f or any potential initial orforir.^^ ^ortuitc\ic 
events would have som.e role in the resolution of these questions. 

The coru.'iittee, which had proceedod pcr.tha^te v:ith the task cf infer- 
mation-gathering , received in the month of July of 1977 a rof^ponsc to cne 
of its inquiries. Signed by the Director of I-iarl'eting Sc*5rvicc-e of an 
international trading company, J. D. Marshall Intornational , Inc., 
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of Skokie, Illinois, the reply stressed the importance of intensifying 
business 'training supported by strong foreign language capabUities. 
Attached to the letter was a copy of an article which had appeared in 
the Chicago Tribune on February 20, 191^. The author of the article, Jon 
Van, had quoted the following words of Mr. Joel D. Honigberg, at that tiine 
the President not only of Marshall International, but also of the Overseas 
Sales and Marketing Association. "There are," Mr. Honigberg was reported 
to have said, "only about 1,000 college students who graduate each year 
with majors in international trade— a field we call geotrade.." (...) 
"There are Jobs for at least 200,000 geotrade experts." Although followed 
by the stater-ent that many high school and colle-e' counaalorG did not 
realize how -reat the need for skilled linguists in int e rnaticnal trade 
had become, the latter figure encouraged, of course, the members of the 
committee. Finally, given its charge, the curiosity of the group was 
aroused by additional comm.ents of the marketing services director, by 
his observations to the effect that Aurora College, Aurora, Illinois,, 
had developed a course of study combining the French language with 
Marketing, thus creating a field of interest in "Geotrado". 

In its catalogue of 1Q77-1978, Aurora College listed the courses of 
this interdivisional concentration under the heading "Gcotrade: French". 
Vfith a proclaimed major focus on the departments of French, Kccnomics 
and Business, the goal of the concentration was. to provide a strong 
bise for students with an interest in a career in internat icnal business— 
or gootrading. Requirements in Business included ruch items as Elements 
of Accounting, Principles in Macroeconomics , Principles in Kicroc-conomics , 
Marketinfi^ Management and a select.ed topic in international trade. Among 
the French requirements listed vero Conversation and Crmpoa-ition , I and 
II, French Literature I, a selected topic in French Culture and Civilization 



and a French seminar. This concentration in geotrade, since it simply 
combined and marridd disciplines of education at the undergraduate level, 
did not have the effect of brefiking barriers, of requiring of the French 
curriculum units oi;^ study beyond anything already preexistent and in place. 
New interdisciplinary lenguage and business patterns of this nature — which, 
as the course innovations committee soon discovered, are fairly common in 
both large and sinall institutions and are often quite demanding academically 
--do represent a kind of minimal innovation and have the advantage of 
mutually strengthening the courses they involve without necessitating a 
probability of additional teaching lines or of inevitable increases in 
expenditures. 

However, Miami v;as not to follow this kind of interdisciplinary route, 
a decision, as I have said, to some degree dictated by fortuity. As the 
committee carried out its information-gathering mission, it happened to 
learn from a librarian of the projected placing on sale of two promising 
texts in Spanish. The new publications, v;hich dealt, respectively, with 
modern comriercial correspondence and problems of orthography, v:^re pent 
for , .obtained, inspected and founli v/orthy. Both of these v/orkbockr for 
the classroom, with their ample ntimber of exorcises employing an abundant 
mercantile vocabulary, seemed to the committee suitable for the junior 
level of instrniction. Perhaps, more than professors of languages or of 
any other discipline would care to concede, it is the known availabilit^'- 
of an appropriate textbook that finally decrees and fixes the future 
existence of a course. 

A second happenstance reinforced the first, settling conclusively 
for the committee the nature of its reccmj^iondat ion. A yoiing Chilean 
scholar, who had just completed his doctorate at Miami, was teaching 
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by that time at Bethany College in V/est- Virginia. He chanced to mention in 
a letter to his forner mentors the existence there of Spanish 302, listed 
in the bulletin of Bethany College as "international Spanish Correspondence". 
According to the course description, Spanish 302 was designed to prepare 
students for possible employment in international government and commercial 
professions through the development of skills in business and diplomatic 
letter writing, familiarization with technical Spanish terms, instruction 
in methods of modern translation and comprehensive preparation for bilingual 
positions. The committee rfeasoned that if a third-year course of Interna- 
tional Business Correspondence could prosper in a small collep^e of inland 
West Virginia, then the prospects should be excellent for a similar course 
taut^ht at an institution located near a largo ccmnercial contar such as 
populous, maritime Miami. Thus it was that Spanish 332 would bo fully 
outlined and proposed to the faculty of the Foreign Language Department 
of the University of Miami, voted upon and accepted forthwith. Vfe were, 
as it were, in business— and the rule of collective consultation had been 
conscientiously observed. 

Our debt to Bethany was not limited, however, to the idea of establishing 
a third-year course. The title adopted for 332 , "Busineas and Diplomatic 
Spanish," partially appropriated the vrording "business and diplcn^-tic 
letter writing," contained, as indicated, in the course description for 
Spani55h 302. Business and Diplomatic Spanish is now a vrell-def ined three- 
unit course offered regularly each spring semnstor at Hlami to li; or 15 
students. Although the "diplomatic" portion of 332 . is of short duration, 
the students do have the opportunity to study and peruso a fiollection I 
hnve raade of copies of unclassified oficlou , t}iat is, of authentic 
official letters that once circulated betv/een Hispanic :nini;n.ri'j.'5 , 
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ejnbaasiea and consulates. Most class periods, however, are dedicated to 
oral exercises based on .the workbooks and to group activities. One such 
activity is the division of the class into fictitious enterprises, into 
separate companies, chosen and named by the students tliemselves • These 
companies maintain, each with the others, supposed client/supplier 
relationships and correspond by mail, mostly to complain of services 
poorly rendered. Proper, discreet replies, in judicious business style, 
then become the groups • consequent concern. VTiile our department at Miami 
did not invent this teaching tool of ^jsompanies in the classroom, perhaps 
it can lay claim to certain refinements of the concept. All participants 
freely select different executive positions ;vithin tho imaginary corpora- 
tions and vixi^t take an active part in the design and production of letterhead 
paper for theiv companies • stationery. Each person must also turn in a 
portfolio of a variety of original company letters and, in addition, 
students may be called upon to write and give ropox^ts concerning the 
functions and organization of nearby international canters. Letters are 
quite often read aloud and criticized by t:he class and by the profe^jsor 
for their style and content. 

I am convinced that if a department is unprepared or unable to offer 
more than one course of language for business, that lihe optimum place on 

its vortical academic scale for a single offering; of this nature would 

I 

bo that of third-=»^year , undergraduate work. ^ Catalogues reveal tho vide- 
spread popvilarlty in this country of 3OO level larrjiua^^o for busint^ss 
courses, with a normal prerequisite of Intermediate II or Advancod 
Conversation and Composition. If thoy, like lour 332 at Miami, are 
populated by bright bilinguals, by highly-motivated studotits, both 
foreign and American, then truly, they inuist be a joy to toixch* 
Langua.^e for business correspondence has to compete both for 
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th'e attention and favor of faculty and students and for a place in the . 
curriculum in contest with a number of other frequent options for profession- 
als, such as Language for Travel, Language for Criminal Justice, Language 
for Child Development, for Social Workers, Teachers and Firemen, and for 
Medical and Legal Personnel. For instance , during the spring semester of 
1<J82, the School of Nursing at the University of Miami decided to make 
one elementary course in Spanish for Medical Personnel a requirement for 
its students. Two evening classes of 26 students each were matriculated 
and a third requested. The request by the Nursing School for an additional 
section could not be satisfied because of a shortage of teaching staff. 
Tliis problem, limited staff, is a major one and can cancel out or causo 
delay in the expansion of a department's offerings of commercial and, . 
professional courses. Obviously, guaranteed enrollrnent in two sections 
of Spanish for Medical Personnel was very attractive' to the chairman at 
VAaxni and served to reorient his planning. Success, then, in one area 
of languages for careers, can, for reasons of limited staff, postpone 
or inhibit growth in some of the others. 

Indeed, language for business correspondence can be overwhelned by 
rivals for recognition. This occurs in the case of Career Spanish 117, 
118, taught at Mesa College, Grand Junction, Colorado. The cata?LOf-ue 
description "of 117, 118 speaks of vocabulary and phrases r.ost fr-equontly 
encountered in the fields of air transportation, agricultur-o., aut oi^iiotive 
services, business, child care, education, englneorinfi , .geology ,. hotel , 
motel, restaurant and resort management, law enforcemonc, pre-dent lat ry , 
nursing, pre-medicine , ranching, retail galea, social work, travel, 
recreation, and hospitality manage-.ioat. To be sure, according to D. 
Pilkonton Quspania, 59 (1976), 11:3 J . the options i ncorpcrato.i into 
one of these classes would be selective and taught as "learning activity , 
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packacea," Individualized, aemi-self-lnstructlonal, and self-paced. 

The assistance of the course innovations committee and the approval 
of the chairperson are indispensable aids to success for any curriculum 
proposal aimed at bringinpr to the department courses of languages for 
business at the elementary, intermediate and, indeed, all levels. However, 
the most enthusiastic help in calling for this expansion may well be 
extra-departmental. An effective alliance can be struck with friends in the 
School of business, especially in such units as International Marketing, , 
Management and Finance. Aside from providing the larger percentage of 
the enrollment for the projected courses, meant to be, perhaps, part of 
a Joint major, the Business School can cooperate in publicizing them 
both intra- and extramurally . It is imperative to request from the 
departments of the Business School concerned su^jgested classhours for 
the potential classes. That way students who wish to enroll in them ca.n 
avoid any scheduling conflicts with classes that satisfy the ba^lc core 
requirements of their own sch^ool. 

It would seem fitting that language sections or departments also 
coordinate their planning in order to adjust their respective lunr;uage 
/for busin0ss programs into a harmonious vrholo. This is thd case, for 

/ 

instance, at Alabama at Huntsville, inhere French for Business and 
Professions, German for Business and Professions, Russian for Pusinoss 
and Hrofessions, and Spanish for Busine.ss and Professions are all throe- 
unit courses with essentially identical course descript ionii. On ''he other 
hand, at Bethany College, Spanish 302, International Spani^ih Corre ^^uo ndonce t 
and German 302," German Business Correspondence, h<iVo been ofrered us four- 
unit and ti;o-unit cour^^jos, respectively, producing an odd asymrnor.ry of 
credit values. This discrepancy is very minor, however, in comparison 
with the totally uncoordinated hodgepodges announced in many j of the 
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school bulletins of today. 

As planning for expansion proceeds, a series of thorny questions will 
arise, ^fliich languages in the department can profitably participate in 
these programs with any probability of success? Should these courses, 
designed for business students, also count for the language majors, or 
be restricted, in their case, to the status of electives? Can elementary 
or intermediate language for business courses be applied towards the 
language requirement of the college of liberal arts, in substitution for 
regular loxv^er division French, German, Spanish, Portuguese, etc.? Are 
these courses to be offered each semester, on alternate semesters, 
ocasionally, or only on demand? VTiat are their prerequisites to be and 
can they themselves serve as prerequisites? A perusal of school catalogues 
reveals not only that there is general lack of consensus on such issues, 
but that even internal, intramural disagreements are quite prevalent • 
Po'r example, according to the 1901-1982 bulletin of Indiana Univorsity, 
l^ndiana, Pennsylvania, German 251+ » Business German, is a one semester 
/course which can be taken instead of German 252 by students interested 
in Business or as part of the General Education requireraent equivalent 
to German IV. On the other hand, French 253 1 Comiiercial French, can be 
substituted for 25l (French III). Finally, without making reference to 
concessions, the course description for Commercial Spanish 25U simply 
.and categorically states that the course is not a substitute for 252 
(Snani^sh IV). These puzzling inconsistencies in dericription , vrhich involve 
int errfelationahips between courses, bring to mind one final question: 
Are the prerequisites for the more advanced lan;-uago for business 
courses to be restricted to offerin-^s in conversation and grammar, or 
may lovrer division introduction to literature courses count as v/eil? 
iTpon initiating its long-range planning for a minor in Business 
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Spanish, the Foreign Language Department of the University of Miami 
had to wrestle i^rith a similar set of problems. The opportunity arose 
for the tentative development of such a degree when the University's 
School of Business Administration received a major NDEA Title VI Grant 
supporting a proposal for an Undergraduate International Business and 
Foreign Language program. The cooperative effort -between the Foreign 
Languages and Literatures Department and the School of Business 
Administration dated back to the spring of 1979, when Spanish 332 was 
, successfully introduced into the curriculum. As outlined in the grant 
proposal, two professors from Foreign Lanr^uages would develop a five- 
course sequence, including 332, that would eventually allow students to 
earn a business minor in Spanish. As of this moment, Spanish I3I, Elemen- 
tary Spanish for Business I, and 132, Elementary Spanish for Business II, 
are in place, having been offered for the first time in the fall and 
spring semesters, respectively, during the academic year 1981-1962. The 
Collop;e of Arts and Sciences permits these tv;o courses to substitute for 
regular language courses at the elementary level and they are dosicnsd 
to develop basic linguistic skills plus the 5 radual buildup of practical 
business vocabulary. A basic Spanish gramtnar and a Business and Piaanco 
^••orkbook are t he textbooks being used in I3I-I32. A student may enroll 
in i32 if he has had I3I or two years of high school Spanish or the 
equivalent. Our proposed intermediate courses have also been accepted 
by the department and, if approved by the College, will be offered in 
sequence during future fall and spring semesters, i'he two projected 
sophomore courses in Spanish for Business will emphasise i:rear.or roadin^; 
"•nd conversqticnal skills. 

Finally, it will bo recalled, tho forci.;n lan,;un, ;e course Innovations 
committee at Miami had received, very early during its procedures for 
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Infomatlon-gathering, communications advocating bilingualism from an 
international trading company in Illinois. I would like to mention one 
other defender of language for world trade who comes from that aame 
Midwestern state. A business writer, Mimi VTiitefield, in The Miami 
Herald of February lU, 1982, reported a visit to Miami by Representative 
Paul Simon of Illinois, chairman of the House Select Subcommittee on 
Education and a member of the President »:i Commission on Foreign Language 
and International Studies. The fact that Mr. Simon's sentiments parallel 
those of Mr. Konigberg regarding the importance cf linguists for inter- 
national trade can be seen in the title of his publication The ton;nie-tied 
American ; Confronting; the foreign lanr-ua.-e crisis . Accordinfi to I'.s.. 
'•'hitefield. Congressman Simon has submitted a bill to nay collates and 
universities that have foreign'^' language entrance or g raduaticn requirement. 
$30 per fulltime student per year. Although he was hardly optimistic about 
the chances for such a measure, we can always hope for the eventual 
adoption of this or a similar law and that it, too, will help ua in the 
task of breaking through more language for business barriers. 
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Paper: ''Governmental and Corporate Funding of Foreign Languages for 
Bus iness Purposes,'* 

by: Ray Schaub 

^ ■ 4 

EMU Conference on Spanish for Bilingual Careers in Business. March 
18, 1982. 

.J 

To put my remarks into as practical a context as possible, I would like 
to begin with an explanation of how and why we have developed funding 
for our business language programs here at EMU. 

The "why*' was simple: From the beginning we agreed that we wanted 
to develop a large program in business languages. And to do this we 
knew we had to have significant amounts of 'faculty released time to plan 
the curjriculum, recruit students, coordinate advising and manage the 
program in general---and this meant funding in addition to the department' 
regular budget allocations. 

The "how" was a lot harder. And in a sense the story of how we have 
obtained outside support for our EMU program goes best under the rubric 
"Nothing succeeds like failure. " 

1. John Hubbard and I made the first attempt to bring in out&ide 
funding for a series of business language courses way back 
in 1973. We submitted a proposal to Title VI«-and were 
promptly turned down. This was *ery disappointing to both 
of us, especially because this was the first grant proposal 
either of us had ever written. 
. Z,. The next atterhpt, again for Title VI money, was made three 
years later in 1976 by John Hubbard and Jean Bidwell, who 
had just become department head. They had expanded upon 

I 
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our first Title VI proposal, introducing the larger format of 
a connplete interdisciplinary degree program combining language 
and business studies --but were again turned down, mainly because 
we had not succeeded in establishing a credible level of cooperation 
with our colleagues in the College of Busines s • I have to point 
out here that this was not entirely our fault. When we approached 
one of our previous Deans of the College of Business with our 
idea of setting up an international trade curriculum containing a 
strong foreign language component, his answer was: "I don't 
really see the sense in this. Exiglish is the language of 
international trade.** We knew we had our work cut out for us. 

3. We made it on the third try with Title VI in 1977. Credit for 
the success has to be given to Jean Bidwell and John Hubbard 
who managed to set up a close working arrangement with 
several business departments. first Title VI dollars came 
in the Summer, 1978--more than five years after the first 
proposal had been submitted«-and lasted for two years, amounting 
to about $85,000. This allowed us to set up our B.-A. and M.A. 
degree programs in Language and International Trade. 

4. In addition to receiving funding for our business language 
curriculum, we have also managed to bring in extra support 
for one of its components, the International Cooperative 
Education Exchange Program. Through this program we ex- 
change advanced students with business schools in Gcrm'^ny, . 
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France and Spain, for the purpose of giving fchem a full-time 



business internship lasting at least four months and also pro- 



viding thenn acadennic instruction at the foreign business school. 



I set up the exchange program with the first German business school during 
my sabbatical year in Germany from 1977 to 1978. When I returned in the 
Fall, 1978, the first special funding for the excaange came from EMU-- 
in the form of released time sqeezed out of our departmental budget, and 
then from outside of the department in the form of a spring- summer develop- 
ment grant and a special projects award. My department head and I were 
able to maintain a fairly high level of department and university support 
for the exchange because of its overall impact on our business language 
degree programs: it is the curriculum's single most attractive component, 
and is the main reason why the B.A. and M.A, in Language and Inter-^ 
national Trade have attracted roughly 300 new majors in the last three 
years. 

But because EMU has not yet committed hard money to maintaining the 
exchange program (due especially to the present higher education budget 
crisis in Michigan), it has been necessary for us to look for outside help. 
Thi.o help has come to us from two sources: the Government of West 
Germany and the U.S. Department of Education* Here again, our successes 
came only after a series of failures some of which were blind alleys, 
while others helped us make the step in the right direction. 

We obtained the German support from Bonn through the German embassy 




in Washington-«and specifically on the reconnnnendation of the embassy's 
Permanent Committee 9n Qerman as a Foreign Language. These funds 



Exchange Consor tium' with other U.S. universities whose students we send 
to foreign internships as our own. As grants go, it was relatively small: 
$5, 500 for one year to cover travel, workshop and conference expenses. 
But at a time when our departmental travel budget had plummeted to 
pratically nothing, the German support was a Godsend, 

There was also a very important carry-over effect from the German grant: 
it helped our chances in getting funding from the U.S. Department of 
Education. In this particular case, the fact that another government had 
recognized the significance of our program and had supported it was not 
lost on the outside readers and funding agency in Washington. But I think 
this carry-over effect probably holds true for grant-seeking in general: 
one success contributes^ -maybe a little, maybe a lot--to the next. 
Our current Department of Education grant has come from the Fund for 
the Improvement of Post-Secondary Education, better known by its acronym 
FIPSE. We have a three-year grant for a total amount of $135,000, cover- 
ing faculty released time to direct the International Exchangt^ Program and 
Consortium, secretarial assistance, consultant, travel and program 
mctintenance expenses. " ' 

« 

I would encourage any of you here who are planning to search for outside 
funding to submit proposals to FIPSE, for four m^tin reasons; 



were ..used to expand the exchange prograrn, and especially to develop our 
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a) first, the basically innovative, practice-oriented and open nature 
of the program; ^ 

b) Second, one area strongly highlighted by the Fund is "Global 
Education"; 

c) third, the first step in applying is easy; you subnait only a five- 
page, double-spaced preliminary proposal for the first round of 
proposal evaluations; 

d) fourth, a new director has come to FIPSE this year. Dr. Sven 
Groennings, who has been very closely involved in legislation 
for international education. In 19S0, for example, he was the 
principal Senate staff author of Title VI, International Education 
Programs, of the Higher Education Act--which he essentially co- 
authored with Congressman Paul Simon. Under Groennings FIPSE 
is at the present time increasing the emphasis on internationally 
oriented programs^. One example of this is that he has chosen 
our FIPSE project at EMU to personally supervise for the next 
three years. 

We hope that by the time our FIPSE grant is over EMU will finance a lajrge 
share of the administrative costs for our business language curricula and the 
exchange program by regular FTE allocations. But even with this university 
support we anticipate a continuing need ior external help. We think that we 
will get most of this support from (:he corporate sector, and especially from 
those firms with which we have placed interns or graduates of our program. 
We expect, for exarnple, to receive the first such assistance from the Ford 
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Motor Company at the end of this summer. 

For this reason I would encourage all of you who are planning a business 
language program to include in your plans an internship component, as a 
requirement or as an option. In addition to greatly enhancing our students' 
education by broadening it to include the actual application ar^a, this 
approach will inevitably lead to the development of a closer partnership 
between the educational and professional communities --and hopefully to 
financial assistance for our universities from those firms whose future 
professionals we are now training. 
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A Marketing Strategy for Business Spanish 
by Christine Uber Grosse 

In Marketing Management! A Planning Approach . David 
G. Hughes defines a marketing strategy as a plan of action 
that links a product tQ its market. The exciting part of 
the definition is that a product can be almost anything, 
ranging from toothpaste to a program in business Spanish. 
The tools of marketing have many applications, although 
many people never associate marketing with anything besides 
supermarkets and Sears Roebuck. Yet a marketing strategy 
is extremely useful in directing the growth and development 
of all products. To create a marketing strategy, a planner 
must think about the future and set specific goals for 
product development. The purpose of this paper is. to 
suggest a way to develop a marketing strategy for business 
Spanish by means of situational analysis and the worksheet 
approach. 

No single marketing strategy will apply to all universi 
ties because the situation at. each one is unique and require 
its own strategy. Some of the suggestions prosenteci here 
will be applicable to a variety of situations. Through the 
worksheet approach, an individual can design a marketing 
strategy tailored to meet the needs of a particular school. 

Three basic problems face the planners of marketing 
strategies for business Spanish » demand, acceptance, and 
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support. The number of classes offered and enrollment are 

of course contingent on demand. Inclusion of busin^^ss Spanish 



seriously impede growth and development while acceptance can 
lead to additional courses of business Sps^nish, joint pre- 



sumably if enough students are willing to take a class, the 
course supports itself. However, outside support for business 
Spanish is helpful to program sustenance and expansion. 

A ploser look at each of the problems follows in order 
to provide additional background information which, is useful 
in the situation analysis. Supporting data comes from a 
recent survey of Spanish for business at 508 universities 
conducted by the author. The survey, which had a response 
rate of 50;^ • was perfoi^nred by means of a questionnaire which 
was mailed to the chairperson of the language department 
of universities with schools of business. The results of 
the survey clearly indicate room for growth in demand. Of 
the 115 respondents v/hich have business Spanish, offer 
one course a year, 15>S give one course every two year-s, and 
35S offer a course every three years. Otlier figures shov/ 



in the curriculum depends upon acceptance by on© ot several 




grams of language and business studies, /4nd the establish- 
ment of language requirements. The th^rd problem is finan* 
cial support, which is partially related to demand. Pre- 
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that the average class size ranges between 0 and 20 students. 
More specifically, 55^. of the respondents report an average 
class size of ll to 20 students, while 23?6 have an average 
enrollment of 0 to 10 students. Conceivably .demand for 
business Spanish could be much higher than it currently is. 

Acceptance, the second problem, is more difficult to 
measure statistically than demand. To some extent, the 
existence of a language requirement in a business degree 
program reflects the degree of acceptance of business Spanish 
by the school of business faculty. When a business School 
has a languj^c requirement, it acknowledges the value of 
foreign language study to its students and to its curriculum. 
Similarly a language department recognizes the importance 
of business Spanish when it permits the course to be counted 
toward a major or minor degree program. In the same way. 
a university with a language requirement shows its acceptance 
of business Spanish by letting the course satisfy part or all 
of the- requirement. If the satisfaction of a language re- 
quirement by Spanish for business is a measure of acceptance 
of the course, then data, ^rom the previously mentioned survey 
Ilrovides information on the degree of acceptance. At 53,1 of 
the institutions with Spanish for business, the course satis-, 
fies a language requirement of the department or university. 
It is likely that this degree of acceptance can be raised. 

Data concerning the number of business schools which 
have language requirements show that 29)^ of business schools 
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at universities with business Spanish have a language re- 
quirement, while I5f» of the business schools at universities 
without business Spanish have one. These relatively low 
figures indicate a potential for growth in the rate of 
acceptance of foreign languages in general and business 
Spanish in particular at schools of bubiress in the United 
States. 

Financial support is the third area crucial to the 
development of a program in Spanish for business. According 
to the results of the survey, 85/» of universities offering 
Spanish for business do not receive outside support for the 
course(s). Of the other universities, 13fo are funded by 
federal grants, 35» by foundations, 2fo by private business. 
Apparently, outside sources of funding have barely been tapped. 

A careful analysis of these three problems yields a 
number of tactics that could be employed to find solutions. 
However, before thinking of appropriate tactics, the planner 
has to develop a marketing strategy with specific goals to 
aim for. An example of a specific goal is raising the 
number of Spanish for business courses offered each year 
from one to three. by academic year 1982-83. Another example 
of a specific goal is a 50?S increase in class enrollment by 
winter, 1983. Once specific goals are designated, the planner 
is ready to design the tactics that will achieve the objectives 

A variety of marketing techniques can help to increase 
demand for business Spanish. First the planner has to gather 
information about the market for the course. It is important 
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to know who the students are who take the course(s), why 
they are taking business Spanish, and what they want out of 
the course. Information from the survey reveals that 
language majors take the most business Spanish* followed 
by business majors, and then members of the business commu- 
nity. A group of other majors is the smallest group of the 
four. This knowledge is useful in segmenting the market, 
separating it into distinct groups with special interests • 
Once the market is segmented, promotional techniques can 
be directed toward the individual groups; and thereby are 
more effective. For example, advertising copif directed 
* at language majors could read: ^'Prepare for a career in 
the exciting world of business! Learn Spanish for business 
and help^yourself qualify for a good job! " For business 
majors the copy could say: '* Take a break from accounting! 
Learn how the Latins live! Impress your future employer 
with your ability to communicate in Spanish." Copy aimed 
at the business community could sayi "Study Spanish for 
business and talk the language of your clients! Impress 
your boss and your customers! Learn about the customs and 
culture of Latin America. The cos^t is low and the profits 
are high! " 

Several promotional methods can boost awareness and 
interest in business Spanish on campus and in the community. 
Based on information gathered in the survey, it seems most 
language departments rely on university course announcements 
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(96?4) and word of mouth i7^,i) to advertise business Spanish 
courseSt Only 335^ use posters, ^Oyo send notices to business 
school advisers, and a mere 3% write letters to th? business 
community* 9/1 place announcements in th^ newspaper* More 
extensive use of promotional tools could heighten interest 
and awareness of the course (s)« 

Posters, for example, could be put up in Key areas 
such as the school of business, language department and 
cafeteria two weeks berore 'pre-registration and registra- 
tion period every semester. 

Letters describing the availability, usefulness, and 
interesting content of the course could be sent to the 
general managers of local corporations^ banks with inter- 
national divisions, and international law firms. In the 
same fashion, announcements about the course should go to 
business school advisers two weeks before registration so 
they can recommend the course to interested students. 

For publicity, a member of the Spanish department can 
write an article or two for the school newspaper about 
some aspect of Latin culture. Several weeks before 
registration, thp department could set up a display booth 
in the student union featuring posters and interesting 
roaterials|from Latin countries. At the same time, the 
person at the booth can distribute announcements about 
business Spanish. 

Personal selling is an important promotional technique 
that increases awareness of a product. The instructor of 
b;:;-inr £;r; Span.i.sh -zzn '.'iv^ xhiv trchniqua by talking'; to 
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opinion leaders about the course. Departmental secretaries 
and academic advisers are opinion leaders who frequently 
influence students about what courses they take. These 
opinion leaders should be contacted personally by the 
instructor informally one to two weeks before the regis- 
tration period. 

The consistent applicati-n of these techniques oyero' 
time should help boost awareness of business Spanish and 
help realize the goals set in the marketing strategy. 

To promote acceptance of business Spanish in the 
language department, the school of business, and the univer- 
sity, several techniques are useful. First the course 
planner has to set specific goals such as permission to 
offer a new course by summer, 1982 or the establishment of 

a language requirement in a 'degree program at the business 
b«tht acJclen»it year KlSi-gi. 

school;i^ Once the goals are defined, appropriate tactics 
can be planned. 

The course planner should develop a careful rationale 
for the business Spanish program to be formally presented 
to colleagues, chairpersons, and deans. The rationale 
could mention the value of studying business Spanish, the 
recent growth in the field of languages for business, the 
importance of trade with Latin countries, the large Hispanic 
population in the United States, the benefits of knowing 
about another culture, the advantage of practical job skills 
in finding employment, the need to internationalize the 
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curriculum of the business school,^ the renewal of interest 
in foreign language study that business Spanish can awaken. 

In addition to a well- planned rationale, personal 
selling can help win support for business Spanish. Informal 
conversations with colleagues in the language department 
and business school permit an exchange of ideas and an 
airing of opinions. Ideally, misconceptions will vanish 
with open lines of communication, and rapport with colleagues 
can be established. 

Related partially but not completely to demand, the 
third problem of financial support deserves special atten- 
tion. Since business Spanish is a new field unlike tradi- 
tional subjects in most Spanish departments, it has the po- 
tential to attract funds from sources outside the university. 
Business Spanish is an exciting field that can offer job- 
oriented training to liberal arts and business students 
alike. It also may be able to serve members of the local 
business community who need to know Spanish in their v/ork. 
Unlike traditional courses, business Spanish has -a special 
allure b3cause it is perceived as a practical subject. Indeed 
one marketing professor remarked that he was not sure if 
business Spanish was all that different from a traditional 

course in Spanish. However, the important thing is that 

a. 

people believe it is different and ha s^ more utilitarian 
content than the traditional course. This promise of 
business Spanish to meet the needs of its students sets 
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it apart. For this reason^ federal grant sources, foundations, 
and private businesses may be especially interested in con- 
tributing funds for the development of the field. People 
who are interested in exploring the possibilities of outside 
support for business Spanish have several options available. 
One^they should approach the business school or chamber of 
commerce for a list of private companies which dc business 
with Latin America. Also it would be helpful to know which 
companies are special friends of the university. Then the 
general manager of each company on the list should be 
contacted by telephone or letter to see whether there is 
any interest in funding Spanish for business. 

Information about the availability of federal funds 
and foundation grants is usually gathered by the office 
of sponsored research of a university. The office v/ill 
also know what faculty members are writing grant proposals 
who may be willing to include allocations for course 
development or instruction of business Spanish in the grant 
proposal budget. Grants concerning Latin America, Spain, 
the internationalization of the curriculum, or other related 
areas are likely sources of funds for business Spanish. The 
inclusion of business Spanish in the proposal may strengthen 
th^ case for the grant. 

When MBA students study marketing, typically the^yv 
learn how to plan a marketing strategy by the worksheet 
approach. I^arketing managers who must develop the marketing 
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strategy for a product often use the worksheet approach. 
Therefore teachers who are planning a marketing strategy 
for business Spanish can benefit from using the worksheet 
approach as well. The worksheets are useful in devising 
a complete and uniquely appropriate marketing strategy 
for a particular university's business Spanish program. 

The sample worksheets here are filled in with infor- 
mation about an imaginary university call?^ Sunshine State 
University. SSU's example will demonstrate how the work- 
sheets can be used to collect and organize information 
to facilitate the creation- of the marketing strategy. 

The environmental analysis worksheet and the strategy worksheet 

I 

are borrowed from the textbook Marketing Management; A Planning 
Approach by David Gf. Hughes (Reading, MA.t Addison-Wesley 
Publishing Co. . 197^. PP- 32-37). 

With the situational analysis and the worksheets, 
the development of a marketing strategy to meet the needs 
of an individual school should present no problems. It is 
appropriate that marketing techniques are used to help the 
growth and development of a sister discipline— Spanish 
for business. Happy marketing! 
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Environmental A?ialysis Worksheet 



Environmental 
Elements 



Current 
Facts 



/ 



Assumptions/ 
Research 



Goals of 
Sunshine State 
University (SSU) 



Organizational 
Design 



Situation 
Analysis I 
Generic 
Demand for 
Foreign Langs. 



Time patterns 



education, /community 
seryice, promotion of 
internatio/ial under- 
.standing / 

/ 

part of ^tate univ. 
system uiider B.OR. 



aver. # of students 
390 in /Dept. of FL 
ea6h semester betw# 
fall 1^79 and fall 
1981 / 



appar^ently no 
seasonal pattern 
for enrollmt. 



Consumer profiles 1 lang. majs. 

2 bus. majs. 

3 ^us# community 
k other majs. 

Demand for one course anually. 

Business Spanish aver. ^ students-lO 



Business Spn. 
Position in 
Dept. 



fall 1981, #9 in dept. 
in terms of annual 
enrollment 



Conclusions 



all SSU projects 
must work toward 
these goals 



courses need min* 
of 12 students to 
justify expendi- 
ture for course 

raise demand for 
FL in general by 
dev. rationale 
for FL requiremt. 
Establish FL req# 
by fall 1983 



use i)romotion to 
heighten interest 
and awareness in 
FL courses 

aim for 3 courses 
per yr. ; 20 stu- 
dents per course 

take #5 position 
after Ist ind 2nd 
yr. classes, and 
hold it 



Awareness 



assumed low 
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Repeat rate 



Distribution 
Rate 



not applicable now 5 

only one course offfered. 

offered. 



evening class, 7-8 :30pm 
Won. -Wed. fall semester 
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promotion, pers. 
selling and adv. 
needed to increas* 
awareness 100>^ 

Dev. repeat rate 
of 50/^ for 2nd 
class I 30yc for 
3rd 

offer evening 
class for work- 
ing students I 
day class for 
fuli-tir:e studs* 
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Environmental 
Elements / 



Competitidn 



Industry 

Success 

Factori 



Industry 
Capac ity 



University 
Policy 



/ 

/ Current 
/ Facts 



Assumptions/ 
Research 



Conclusions 



/ 



assumed not to be 
an important fact or • 
no other univ. in 
area offers course. 
Berlitz and Inlingua 
are nonacademic and 
cost much more. 



tfeach practical 
gkills. Help 
?ltudents prepare 
^or a career. 
/Useful cultural 
/information also. 

staff is available 
to teach courses 
when demand is 
sufficient 

12 minimum enrollmt. 
Fewer permitted in 
grad. or upper level 
courses sometimes 



emphasize value 
of course to 
finding a career. 
Give communica. 
skills to studs. 



increase enrollmt. 



increase enrollmt. 



Ehvironment/ 



city has multinatl's 
which trade with Lat. 
Am., also int*l banks 
and a strong tourist 
industry 



promotion is 
necessary to 
inform^ these 
groups of course. 
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Opportunities: Clearly there is a need for business Spanish to 
give job skills to language and business majors. Many members 
cf the local business community could benefit from the skills 
they would learn in the course. There is support in the depart- 
ment of foreign languages for the addition of courses when and 
if demand justifies the new courses. Sunshine State University 
does not have a language requirement, nor does its business 
school so there is opportunity for growth in this area if the 
administration can be convinced of the value of the study of 
foreign languages. International business students should 
be competent in a second language, and possibly thoy will be 
interested in taking business Spanish. More promotion and 
personal selling will raise the level of interest and awareness 
of the course. ] 

Problems! Some members of the business school faculty are opposed 
to their students taking courses outside the business school, They 
say that foreign languages are best learned in the country where 
they are spokj%n, and that their students can always pick up the 
language latj^r. Personal selling may convince these professors 
otherwise. /^Iso, a strong rationale for business Spanish may 
help change their minds. Another problem is low demand for 
the course. However, promotion and personal selling undoubtedly 
will increase demand. 

V 
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Decision Areas 



Strategy Worksheet 
Recommended Strategy 



Demand Strategy 
Foreign languages 



dev. rationale and use 
personal selling to 
urge administrators to 
establish lang. req. in 
SSU and business school 



Estimated Effect on 
Enrollment Plan 



Enrollmt. in PL 
will increase lOOjJ 
by fall 1933 



Business Spanish 



Strategic Goals 
Financial 



Marketing 



Marketing Mix 
Strategy. 

Product 



Package 



segment mkt. and show 
bus. Sp. as interesting 
and'^ useful tool for bus. 
majs., helpful for find- 
jobs for lang, majs., 
and good for business for 
local bus. community 



increase enrollmt . to 
generate more income 
for dept. and univ.j 
ask to be included in 
budget for Lat. Am. and 
Caribbean Center--a fed. 
funded project. 

increase interest and 
enrollment in course j 
win support in lang. 
dept. , b. school, and 
univ. for new courses. 



Increase enrollmt. 
to 20 students per 
course, 3 courses 
per yr. by fall. '83 



Build bus. Sp. program, 
dev. minor in Sp. for 
business by 1983-84 



We can achieve these 
goals with a good 
mkt. strategy. 



Business Sp. satisfies 
need for practical skills 
course. It's interesting 
to learn about diff. 
culture and v/ay of doing 
business. 

classes meet tv/ice a wk. 
in evening for a semester, 
in future, day class as 
well will be offered. 



Promote idea of 
usefulness and 
fun of learning. 



Variety of hours 
appeals to diff. 
mkt..- se^^ments. 
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Decision Areas 



Recommended Stratee;v 
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Estimated Effect on 
Enrollment Plan 



Price 



Channels 
Promotioi^ 



Advertising 
Copy 



Advertising 
Media Target 
Audience. 



Media and 
Weight 

Continuity 



Research 
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$98.00 for residents 
{(> 30^^.00 for out-of- 
state students per 
credit hour 

Sunshine State Univ. 
campus 

Posters in b. school, 
lang. dept, cafeteria 
^t reg. 

Personal selling to 
setfts. and acad. adv. 
1-2 wks. before reg. 

Letters to bus. comm. 

Learn how to do business 
with Latin America" Kelp 
yourself find a good job: 
(for Lang, ma js. ) 

Take business Sp. and 
learn about another 
culture! Increase 
your value to your 
future employer! (for 
Bus. majs. ) 

Talk the lang. of your 
clientsl Learn hov; to 
succeed in business in 
Latin America! (For 
business employees) 

Lang, and bus. IV:ajs. 
at SSUt Multinatl. 
corps.,' infl divisions 
ot banks, int 1 law 
firms, maj. hotels 
raanagemt. 

article in school paper 
about Latin life, l-»3 wks. 
before reg. 



posters every semester, 
personal selling every 
semester, letters to 
bus. comm. every semester 

ask students in class how 
they found out about course, 
their majors or jobs, what 
they want out of cource. 



reasonable price, 
3 college credits 



10 min. from downto\m 



boost awareness 50?^ 



get attention of 
potential students 



increase awareness 
50% 
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hei£:hten av/areness 
25;^ 



build awareness 
and demand 



easily done in class, 
information useful in 
making future mkt. 
strate/^7 for consumer 
and his needs. 



A. 



S3SAYS on THE DS^/SLOPI-SITT 0? BUSIIISSS - SPAHISH CURRICUL.'^. 
PR0C2£DI::GS CF the E^nJ CC::7ER£NCE CII 
SPANISH FOR 3ILII:GUAL CAREERS IN £USi::i3S 

part T'wo 

EXISTING PROGRAMS IK BUSIHESS SPAIIISH 
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A Survey of Spanish for Business at U.S. Universities 
by Christine Uber Grosse 

The purpose of this survey is to collect, analyse, and 
present information about the position of Spanish for busi- 
ness in the contemporary modem language curriculum. The 
data was collected by means of a questionnaire sent to the 
heads of 508 language departments across the U.S. The type 
of infomnation gathered by the questionnaire ref*»rs to the 
number, size, and scheduling of business Spanish courses, 
th€» students, course materials, methods of promotion, fund- 
ing, language requirements, other language for business 
courses, and plans for program growth or cutback. 

The survey population of 508 universities is derived 
from a list of members of the American Assembly of Collegiate 
Schools of Business (AACS3). It is assumed that universities 
with business schools are more likely to have Spanish for 
business than those without schools of business. Therefore, 
the population consists of every university on the AACSB 
membership list which has Spanish in its language department. 

The response rate to the questionnaire was 50%* The 
results from the analysis of the data drawn from the 255 
responses will be presented in this paper. 

The data show that ^5}^ of the sample universities have 
one or more courses in commercial Spanish. That figure 

* 

will increase in the coming year because many universities 
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which currently do not have Spanish for business are planning 
to add it to the curriculum. Of the l40 schools in this 
category, 44$? are planning to develop a course, and an addi- 
tional 10% are considering the possibility of developing a 
course* According to the data, there will also be an in- 
crease in the number of courses of f ejred at schools which 
already have commercial Spanish. A total of 36fo plan to 
add courses to their programs, while another I2j5 may develop 
new courses. 

With regard to maintaining the status quo, l6yi of the 
universities without business Spanish are not planning to 
add a course. Of the schools which already have Spanish 
for business, I7fi> will not add any more courses at the present 
time. As for program cutbacks, courses have been discontinued 
by Qfo of the departments that do not have business Spanish, and 
by 370 of the departments that still have it. 

Several respondents give reasons for their plans to 
add or eliminate business Spanish. The major justification 
for developing new courses is the demand for them by students, 
business faculty, and the local community. Others mention^ 
that students with language from business Spanish classes 
are finding good jobs, an excellent reason for adding courses. 
The expansion of international . business programs and joint 
language and international trade programs has encouraged 
other departments to add courses. Additional reasons for 
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offering more business Spanish courses are the strengthening 
of ties with the business community, following a national 
trend toward practical courses, and increasing the marketa- 
bility of upper level langviage programs. 

Other reasons are given for not developing new courses 
or for discontinuing previously offered ones. Insufficient 
demand is the principal reason in both instances. Another 
justification is lack of faculty to teach the courses due to 
understaf fing or the lack of interested or qualified instuctors. 
Budgetary restrictions also limit the expansion of business 
Spanish at some universities^ 

The content of business Spanish courses is fairly con- 
sistent across the country according to course descriptions 
included on the returned questionnaires. A typical course 
will include a study of business correspondence and style, 
commercial terminology, business customs and practices, 
contracts, invoices, letters of credit, and office proce- 
dxires* Occasionally courses will include sections on specific 
areas within business such as banking, finance, import/ 
export, advertising, or international egonomics. Other 
courses focus exclusively on business correspondence or 
translation skills. 

'Although the course content of commercial Spanish ic 
relatively standard, course titles vary v/idely. In a list 
of 83 names of courses, there ar§ eighteen distinct titles. 
The most common nam^s are business Spanish and commercial 
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Spanish, with Spanish for business running a distant third. 
Apparently the titles have different connotations for some 
people. A professor of international business enrolled in 
a business Spanish course said he associates commercial 
Spanish with clerical or secretarial office procedures, 
and business Spanish with executive or managerial functions* 
In contrast, a professor of Spanish commented on a ques- 
tionnaire that the title commercial Spanish implies a more 
advanced and sophisticated level of studies than Spanish 
for business, which sounds too elementary to him. Since 
course con"tent^does not vary with is oui ' se t itle, the selecti o n - 
of course title seems to be a matter of personal taste. 
The other fifteen titles of courses occur five or fewer 
times each in the survey sample. 

Most coxorses of business Spanish have a prerequisite of 
two years of college level 'Spanish. Although course level 
is not always clearly indicated on the responses, approxi- 
mately 50 of the 88 courses are at the third year level. 
Only two courses are described as intended for the elemen- 
tary student. Ten courses are listed for advanced students. 
These coiirses are conducted in Spanish and frequently are 
designed for bilingual students. Classes with a mixture of 
intermediate and advanced students can present a problem 
for instructors. V/hen only one course is offered per year, 
it is difficult to limit the course to students of one level. 

The typical Spanish for business class is held on a 



weeknight in fall or spring, once a year. QO'A of the class« 
are scheduled on weeknights, 17?^ on weekdays, and 35^ on 
weekends. The predominantly evening schedule reflects 
consideration for the hours of working students who would 
be unable to attend classes on weekdays* 

Seasonally, 395^ of commercial Spanish courses are held 
in the spring, 36^ in the fall, 15f<> in the winter, and 
S% in the summer. For Zf» of the institutions, the time 
of year that classes are held varies. 

^ mh r egard to trsfjuensy of -^ourses, 56^ of_the_re sport 

dents offer one course a year, 18/. have two courses, 6/» 
give three courses, and 2?^ present four courses annually. 
In addition, I5f. of the schools have one course every other 
year and 3% offer a class once every three years. 

There is considerable variation in the length of time 
that departments have been offering Spanish for business. 
31% have had business Spanish for four years or more, Z7yo 
for one year or less, 22fc have had courses for three years 
and 20%^ have offered commercial Spanish for two years. 

The most typical size for a business Spanish course 
is between 11 and 20 students. This is true for 55'/« of 
the respondents. For 23f., the typical class size is from 0 to 10 
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students^. IZf* have 21 to 30 students, 4^ have 31 to ^0 stu- 
dents* and 3/^ have over ^0 students per class. 

The stud^ts in commercial Spanish classes are pri- 
marily language majors and business majors. The language 
majors outnumber the business majors 9 and each of these 
two groups is significantly larger than the group of students 
from the business community or the group of other majors. 
The category of other majors consists of language and in- 
ternational trade double majors 9 language minors 9 interna- 
tional studies majors 9 architecture 9 engineering or journa- 
lism students. This information is compiled from the ranking 
of the four groups in order of size by the respondents* 
The means and standard deviations of each group were calcula- 
ted and compared. Since the means of the language and 
business majors were so similar9 it was necessary to test 
the difference between the two sample means to see if one 
group was significantly different in size from the other. 
Assuming a normal distribution 9 the means of the language 
and business majors prove to be different at a confidence 
level of 95^9 indicating that more language majors than 
business majors take business Spanish. 

The means of the business community and other majors 
groups were also tested for difference in size. The means 
of these two groups are not significantly different e There- 
fore they are equivalent in size. (See table I.) 

When designing a course in business 3panish9*it is 
useful to know who typically takes the course.. There are 



various w^ys to interpret the data concerning who actually 
takes the cb^irses. First, it may be more language majors 
enroll in business Spanish because they feel it will be 
more beneficial t6 them. It gives them attractive job 
skills that may help N^hem- find employment. The business 
student may feel sA« isN^cguiring enough job skills in 
the normal course of business studies. Also the business 
student may not have tine for electives outside the school 
of business. 

Potentially members of the local business community 
could be as important a group of students as language and 
business majors. However^ for some reason this group is 
substantially smaller than the other two. Perhaps 
promotional methods are not reaching the business 
community, so few are aware that business Spanish is offered 
at the university. Course planners should consider the 
possibility of including this important group of students 
in the design for the course. 

Table I 

Ranking of Student Majors in Business Spanish Classes 



Language Majors 
Business TJajors 
Business Community 
Other Majors* 

♦Language and international trade, international studies, 
•architecture, engineering, journalism, language minors. 
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Mean Standard Deviation 

1.36 ^ .6025 
1.55 .6506 
2.73 1.1235 
2.8if 1.21^3 



Respondents list 26 materials that they use to teach 
Sjjanish for business. The most popular materials^ are 
xeroxed copies of business forms and letters from Latin 
countries, which are handed out by 3^ of the the respondents. 
Next in popularity are two texts— Paul Rivers' Cuademo de 
espagiol pr&ctico comercial (Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1980) 
^nd Jarvis, Lebredo, and Planells' Business and Finance 
/workbook (D.C. Heath Co., 1981). These books are used by 
27% and 26% of the sample respectively. Nelly Santos' 
Espafiol comercial (Harper and Row, I98l) and Gonzalez del 
V all e' s Cor re&POfldencla-comeraial^f^do v fo rn^a ( ^outh-tfaste 
Publishing Co., 1975) are each chosen by I7f» of the respondents. 
Jarvis, Lebredo and Mena's Basic Spanish Grammar is used by 
9^ of the schools. Eighteen other books are each mentioned 
by 3^^ or lessr of the institutions. Audio-visual materials 
are used by 7;S^and newspapers and magazines by 6fe of the 
respondents. • 

Business Spanish satisfies a departmental or university, 
language requirement at 53>'i of the responding institutions. , 
It may be an elective for Spanish majors or minors, and 
elective for the BA, the foreign language requirement in 
the College of Arts and Sciences, or as an elective for 
international business, international .economics, and inter- 
national relations majors. 

There is a language requirement in business degree 
programs at 29^ of the universities v/hich offer commercial 
Spanislv At universities without commercial Spanish, l5\j of 
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the business schools have a language requirement. Of the 
total of 51 business schools with a language requirement, 
63% have commercial Spanish, '^l^ of the business schools 
which have no language requirement have commercial Spanish. 



Table 


II 








Business 
Spanish 


No 

Business 
Spanish 


Totals 


Language Requirement 


32 


19 


51 


No Language Requirement 


78 


111 


189 


Totals 


*110 


130 


2^0 


7.^608 


; 6.635 





To determine whether the existence of a language re- 
quirement affects the likelihood of a school offering 
Spanish for business, the chi si^uare test of independence 
of principles of classification was performed. Because 
the value of "X^is greater than the critical value for X* 
at a 99/S confidence level with 1 degree of freedom, the 
two dimensions are not indepe|ident. That means t^at schools 
wh^ch have language requirements in business degree programs 
are significantly more likely to offer business Spanish 
than those which have no lai^iguage requirement. 

Language departments typically rely on course announce- 
ment bulletins, word of moiith, and occasionally posters 
around campus to promote business Spanish. Course announce- 

""7"' 
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mouth by 7^. and posters are employed by 33?»« Announcements 
I to business school advisers are sent by kOyi of the schools 
while send letters to the business. community. 9% of the 
respondents use newspapers to promote the courses; 17fo use 
continuing education/off campus credit course announcements* 
To heighten awareness of the course among students, faculty 
and members of the business^ community, it is important to 
use as many promotional methods as possible. 

Funding for business Spanish courses comes primarily 
from the language department. 535:^ of the schools receive 
no funds from outside the department. The university funds 
32% t federal grants support 13%, foundations contribute to 
3^, and business sources finance courses at Zfo of the insti- 
tutions. Clearly there is a potential for more financial 
support for business Spanish from private business, government, 
and foundations which should be investigated. 

Pnany of the same universities which have commercial 
Spanish offer other language courses for business. There is 
French for business at 66% of the schools surveyed, German 
for business at Italian for business at 3-/0, other 

languages for business including Russian at 3%* and Portuguese 
for business at 2% of the schools* These figures lead to 
the assumption that business Spanish is the most widespread 
language for business course offered in the United States. 

Some universities which do not yet offer business Spanish 
have other lamguage for business courses. Business Franch 
is foun4 at 18?5 of these universities, while -there is business 
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German at One school each offers Japanese, Chinese and 

Russian for business. 

Several universities have exceptional programs in 
business Spanish. To name a few, Sara Houston State Univer- 
sity .and Howard University offer commercial Spanish as a 
fourth semester option for second year Spanish students who 
prefer to specialize rather than take the traditional fourth 
semester Spanish course. 

Temple University has a program which is unique in its 
scope. The Spanish department offers three business Spanish 
courses that may be taken in any sequence* There is a pre- 
requisite of four semesters of college level Spanish or the 
equivalent. No previous background in business is necessary. 
The department also offers a certificate program in multi- 
lingual business and government studies which consists of 
64 hours in Spanish language, business Spanish, translation 
skills, business administration, economics, political science 
and Latin American studies. 

Other universities have interdisciplinary majors in 
foreign language and business administration, language and 
international trade, and international business and language 
These double majors often require coursework in business 
Sjjanish. Among the universities which have such majors are 
Tennessee State University, Eastern Michigan University and 
California State University at Pullerton. The University of 
iiTiami, among others t is planning to offer a minor in business 
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Spanish iV its current course offerings are successful. 

In suE^ry, the results of the survey indicate that 
Spanish for ^ausiness is gaining acceptance at an increasing 
number of universities in the United States. Many of the 
universities v^ich are considering adding commercial Spanish 
to the curriculum will probably do so over the next three 
to five years if demand for the course continues. In addition 
to an increase iy the number of universities offering 
commercial Spanish, further development of existing business 
Spanish programs can be expected. 

Several problems may face those interested in establishing 
new courses and expanding existing programs. Many respondents 
commented on these problems in the questionnaire. The most 
serious problem seems to be apathy among business school 
faculty, Some language professors report a general lack of 
support on the part of business school colleagues. Yet 
cooperation between the language department and business 
school is essential for the success of a business Spanish 
program for several reasons. First, business students 
can benefit from the language skills they gain from the 
courses. Second* business Spanish can help internationalize 
the curriculum of the business school. Third, faculty from 
the business school may need to learn Spanish to function 
more effectively in their research and consulting capacities. 
In addition, it is reasonable to look tov/ard the business 
school for financial- support for the course, or rscommendations 
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about private companies who might be interested in funding 
the courses. Another reason to have open lines of commu- 
nication between the business school and the language 
dei>artment is the possiblility of developing a joint major 
in languages and international business. 

Unfortunately relations are not always good between 
the two academic units for a number of reasons. Attitudes 
and stereotypes seem to cause most of the misunderstandings. 
Professors from the business school may not believe a - 
language course is as useful to students as another course 
in accounting or finance. Or else they feel languages are 
useful , but students should-leam^JAem on th-&lr-J3m_jLijBie_______^ 

rather than while at business school. Then there is the 
stereotype of business students and professors that some 
language professors have. They view the business school as 
a source of profit maximizers, people completely engrossed 
in the pursuit of money. Other language professors see 
the study of foreign languages as an art useful primarily 
for studying literature and literary criticism. This attitude 
creates opposition to the inclusion of business Spanish in 
the curriculiam on the grounds that it is inappropriate in the 
liberal arts curriculum. In spite of misconceptions that 
may be held on both sides, it is necessary for language and 
business faculty to communicate and recognise the inherent 
importance of each others' programs in order that they nay 
derive equal benefit from working together. 

In conclusion, many respondents shov/ed great interest 
in what colleagues across the nation are doing in the field 
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of business Spanish. Thanks to the responsesof 255 individuals, 
many facts about the current status of Spanish for business 
are now available. It is hoped that the information presented 
in this report will be useful in promoting the further 
growth of Spanish for business at universities throughout 
the United States. 
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A SURVEY OF S?^"^ffl FOR BUSINESS AT U.S. UHIVERSITIES 

Your responses to this questionnaire are strictly conffdenti&l 
and vfill ccntribtxte to a nationwide survey of Spanish fdr Busimss 
in the foreim language curriculum. Thank you for your cocroeraticn. 

1, Does your department offer courses in Sprni^ for ^iness; 
Yes 

Nb (If no, plea.;e go to questions 13-16.) 

2. Please list titles, levels and a brief descriptioa of content for 
your courses in Spanish for Business. 



3. When do you of£er Spanish for Business? 

FOl Winter £^a|prin« Surnacr 

4. liojf tmtf courses par year are offerea? 

5. Hoir miny students per course are enrolled in ^wmish for 
Business en the average^ 

0 to 10 21 to 30 over 41 

11 to 20 31 to 40 

6. Wtat type of stuftnts s«nerally takss Spanish for Business at 
your scnool^ (Please rank in order of io^portance, i.e. 1 for 
the largest group^ and 4 for tbo ssnallest group.) 

%isiness mjors 

Language mjors 

students frort! t'oe iusineiss corrroity net ii ds'Twe prn^aros 
Other 

7. When do you usually schedule Spanish for Business? 
Ifeekni^ts Vteekdays Wedcends 

8. !iow long have you had Spanish for dMsiitnss at your laiiversity? 
1 year or less 3 >'ears 

^^^^^ Z vctr**- -.'TTrr or rore 

J. ^at taxt{s) .v.vl Vr audio-vi«i«l naterinl .io >t3u iisc in j-cur 
rip.mtch for Pii5ine5J« Cotirse(s)? *^ 



in. Do the ^pani^ for Viiniwsst course(s} satisfy a language 
x^eouirsnient? 

Yes No 
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• at vo :r school? 

.dvertis'' -^panisH for Busx^^s- at y 
HO. do you ^^-.rtxs^ P 

regular un.vers^ty ^ouncenent 

^ -mr:;:::.^ 

" tn the business community 

Letters to tne ou= 

Posters on campus 

32 H*«P«" advertisements 

°* , Spanish for Business from, . 

12. Have you received funding ^^iness community 

Federal grants ^^^^^ ^^.^^^^ g„„«s 

Foundations 

15. «... other Por.u.u.» 

French Other 

Italian " 

Japanese ^ 

discontinue courses 
b. Why' 



in the business school at your 
XSa'. "JiJSsftf ravfa'Suage requirement? ^ applicable 
, A.s^7IbI the requirement. 

we a copy b£ the survey results? 
«ould you like to receive a c py 

' : ^" pxe.se «ive ;^na«e and address: 

b. If yes. please s 



your completed questionnaire to: 

Christine U Cr«se. , studies 
^ r.rt;rS^/cggSn^Uni^^^ 

Ypsilantx. Mi included 

in the survey. 



Appendix A 



Data Collected from Sample— November, 1981 to January, 1982 

'The information comes from the questionnaire and is 
organized in the order of the questions on the questionnaire. 



1. Universities which have business 'Spanish 115 

Universities which do not have business Spanish 1^0 

Sample Total 255 

Population Total 508 

2-. Course Titles Number of Courses 

I. Business Spanish . 26 
- 2. Commercial Spanish 2^ 

3. Spanish for Business 15 

^. Spanish Business Communication 5 

5. Spanish for Business and Commerce ^ • 

6. Business and Diplomatic Spanish 2 

7. Business and Legal Spanish 2 

8. Commercial Spanish for International Trade 2 

9. Professional Spanish 2 

10. Spanish for International Business 2 

II. Spanish in the Business World 2 



12. Oral and Written Spanish for Business Studies 

13. Spanish for Business and Community Needs 
1^. Spanish for Business and the Professions^ 

15. Spanish for Business Transactions 

16. Spanish for Commerce and the Media 

er|c 



17. Spanish for Public Servants 1 

18. Spanish for Special Purposes- _1, 

Total 93 

Level Cl asses 



Elementary 2 

Intermediate 50 

Advanced 10 

Unspecified 31 

Translation Courses Number of Courses 



1. Business/Legal Translation .1 

2. Business Spanish 1 

3. Professional Translation 1 

4. Spanish/English Translation 1 

5. Techniques 'Of Spanish/English Translation _1 

Total 5 

Business CorresT3ondence Courses Number of Courses 

1. Business Spanish: Correspondence 1 

2. Commercial, Social and Official Corres. 1 

3. Spanish Business Correspondence 
^. Spanish Commercial Practice and Letter .Vri. _i 

Total 7 
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3. Time of Year 

Pall 

Winter 

Spring 

Summer 
Variabl e 



N umber of Courses 

53 
22 

57 
11 



Total 
No response 
^. Frequency of Courses 

1 per year 

2 per year 

3 per year 
^ per year 

1 every other year 

I every third year 

Total 
No response 

5. Average Enrollment 
0 to 10 

II to 20 
21 to 30 
31 to 40 ' 
over 40 

Total 
Nq response 



l46 
8 

Number of Courses 

57 

• . 13 
6 

2 
15 

101 

14 

Number of Respondents 
24 

63 
12 
4 

106 
9 
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6. Type of Students Ranked According to Size of Group 
(1: largest ; .kz smallest) ^ 

GrouT) Rank Number of responses 


Jiusmess isajors 


1 


HrO 


















3 


5 








*r 


^ t 










91 


total 




Languags majors 


4 
1 


0*r 










21 










-> 






• 




U 










91 


to tax 




cusmess conununixy 


i 


11 








o 


3 










lo 














• 








total 




Other majors 


1 


10 








2 


5 








3 


18 




- 






-12 






no response 8 




50 


total 
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7. Scheduled Time 
tfeeknights 
Weekdays 
Weekends 



Total 
No response 



Number of Courses 
96 
21 

—1 

119 

■ ^ 



8. Years Offering Business Spanish 

1 year or less 

2 years 

3 years 

^^ years or more 

Total 
No response 



Respondents 

31 
22 

25 

113 
2 



9. Materials 

1. Xeroxed copies 



Frequency of Use 
32 



2. Rivers, Paul. Cuademo de espaRol pr^ctico 2^ 
comercial . N.Y. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1980. 

3. Jarvis, Lebredo, Planells. Business and Finance 23 
Workbook . Lexington, Ma.j D.C. Heath Co., 1961. 

^. Gonzalez del Valle. Correspondencia comercial . l6 
fondo y forma . Southwestern Publishing Co. , 1975. 

5. Santos, Nelly. Sspanol comercial . N.Y.j Harper l6 
and Row, 1981. 

6. Jarvis, Lebredo, Mena. Basic Spanish Grammar . 8 
Lexington, r<!a. s D.C. Heath Co., 1980. 

?. Audio-visual materials 7 

8. Newspapers and magazines 6 

9. Bray, J. and M. Gomez-Sanchez. Spanish in the 3 
Office . Longman. 
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10. Thomas. Export Marketing Spani sh. 3 

11. Prias-Sucre, Giraud. Diccionario comerclal 2 
inglSs-esuanol . 

12. Garcia f/Iartin, Corres-pondencia comercial . N.Y \\ 2 
Harper and Row, 1973. 

13. Jackson, Mary H. Manual de correspondencia 2 
espanola . 

^1^1-. Rodriguez de Roque, Perez de Abreu. Principios 2 
de comercio . 

15. Santana, Jorge. Spanish for the Professions . 2 
v/estminster, Md.i Handom House, 1931. 

16. Bull, LaMadrid, Briscoe. Communicating in 1 
Spanish . 

17. Carried© Vasseur. Administraci6n de empresas . 1 

18. -Carrillo-Zalce. Pr^cticas comerciales y 1 
documentaci6n . 

19. Diaa, Eva S. Marcia. Referenda para la oficina 1 

20. Fernandez de la Vega, Hernandez-Mujares. 1 
Ortografia en acciSn . Southwestern. 

21. Harvard and Arize. Bilingual Guide to Business 1 
and Professional Correspondence . Pergamon. 

• 22.. Johnson, T. SI socio industrial . St. Louis 1 
University. 

23. Meza. Business Letter Handbook . 1 

2^. Ramirez, Alejandro. Derecho mercantil . 1 
Mexico, 1978- 

25. Roman, Carmen Perez. Introduction to Businsss 1 
Translation * University of Puerto Rico Press, 
1980. 

26. Renty, Ivan de. SI inundo de los negocios . 1 
No response 21 
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10. Business Spanish satisfies a departmental or university 
language requirement. 

Yes 58 
No 51 
No response 6 

11. Methods of Promotion Frequency of Use 



Regular university course annoxincement . 106 
Continuing education/ off campus course announcerat. 19 

Announcements to business school advisers , 51 

Letters to the business community 6 

Posters on campus 37 

Newspaper advertisements 10 

Word of mouth 82 



No response ^ 

Frequency 

8 
2 
20 
1 
0 

Total 6i* 
No response 53 



12. Sources of Funding 
Federal grants 
Foundations 
University sources \^ 
Business community 
Other private source^ 
None 



An 



13» Other language for 'business courses 



At universities with business 
Spanish ' 



French 

Japanese 

German 

Italian 

Portuguese 

Other 

None 



r roquencv 
76 

0 

^7 
3 
2 

3 

7 



At universities without 
_ business Spanish 
Rreouency 
25 

1 

15 
0 

0 
2 

i{.8 



No response 



29 



62 



1^. Course Development Plans 

At universities with business 
Spanish 

Plans Frequency 

Plans to develop new course 51 

Possible plans for new oDurse 1^ 

No plans for new course 20 

Plans to discontinue course 3 

12 



No plans to discontinue 
course 

Total 

No response 



At universities without 
business Spanish 

Frequency 

62 

i 23 
11 



111 
^1 



15' There is a language requirement in business degree programs. 



At universities with business 
' Spanish 

Yes 32 

No * 78 

No response ^ 5 
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At universities without 
business Spanish 

19 
111 
10 



Appendix II 

UNIVERSITIES THAT OFFER SPANISH FOR BUSINESS 

Alfred University 
American University 
Appalacian State University 
Ball State University 
Baruch College 

Bowling Green State University 

Bradley University 

California State University, Chico 

California State University, Dorainguez Hills 

California State University, Fullerton 

California State University, Hayward 

California State University, Long Beach 

California State University, Los Angeles 

California State University, Sacraraento 

Central Connecticut State College 

Central State University, Edmond,OK 

Central State University, ■rfilberforce,OH 

College of St. Thomas 

De Pauw University 

Bowling College 

Drury College 

East Carolina University 

Eastern College, St. Davids, ?A 

Eastern Michigan University 

Elrahurst Collep ^ 

Emporia State University-.. 228 



Florida Atlantic University 

Florida International University 

Florida State University 

Gannon University 

Georgetown University 

Howard University 

Indiana University 

Kansas State University/.s- 

Kean College of New Jersey 

Lake Forest College 

Lasalle College 

Lehigh University 

LeMo^e-Owen College 

Mankato State University 

Mars Hill College 

Memphis State University 

Mercy College 

Montclair State College 

Morris Brown College 

New Mexico State University 

New York State University College, Geneseo 

Northwestern University 

Northern Illinois University 

Northern Kentucky University 

Oakland University 

Ohio Northern University 

Pace University \ 

Plymouth State College ^ 

Portland State University 
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Rice University 



Rollins College 

Saint Joseph' s University 

Samford University 

Sam Houston State University 

San Oiego State University 

Seton Hall University 

Shippensburg State College 

Simpson College 

Southern Illinois University 

Southern Illinois University, ;Edwardsville 

Southern Methodist University 

Stephen P. Austin State University 

St. Edwards University 

St. Louis University 

State Ur\iversity of New York, Albany 

State University of .New York, Buffalo 

Syracuse University 

Templel University 

Tennessee Technological University 
Tennessee State University 
Texas Southern University 
Texas A&I University 
Towson State University 
University of Arkansas 
University of Central Arkansas 
University of Cincinnati 
University of Connecticut, Storrs 
University of Georgia 
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University of Idaho 

University of Illinois, Chicago Circle 

University of Iowa 

Universtiy of Kansas 

University of Louisville 

University of Miami , 

Uni verstty-of^ Mi ssouri, Columbia 

University of Montana 

University of Nebraska. Lincoln 

University of Nebraska, Omaha 

University of Northern Iowa 

University of Pittsburgh 

University of Puget Sound 

University of Rhode Island 

University of South Carolina 

University of Southwestern Louisiana 

University of Tennessee, Chattanoga 

University of Texas, El Paso 

University of Utah 

University of Virginia 

University of Wisconsin 

University of Wisconsin, Eau Claire 

Uni/ersity of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 

Valparaiso University 

Virginia Commonwealth University 

Wake Forest University 

Washington University, St. Louis 
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West Georgia College 
Western Illinois University 
•tfestem Kentucky University 
Youngstown State University 
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UNIVERSITIES THAT DO NOT OFFER SPANISH FOR BUSINESS 



Abilene Christian University 
Alabama State University- 
Albany State College 
Ashland College 
Augusta College 
Azusa Pacific College 
Baylor University 
Boston University 
Brighan Young University 
California Polytechnic State University 
Canisius College 
Capital University 
Central Michigan University 
Central Washington University 
College of Charleston 
College of William and Mary 
Colorado State University 
Concord College 
Cornell University 
Corpus Christi State University 
Cr^ighton University 
I]Birtnmoartai College 
Duke University 
Duquesne University 
Eastern Illinois University 



Eastern Illinois University 
Sastem Montana College 
Eastern New Mexico University 
Bast Texas State University 
Emory University 
Fairfield University 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 
For dham University 
Fort Lewis College 
Gallaudet Collage 
George V/asJiington University 
Georgia Institute of Technology 
Grambling State University 
Grand Valley State Colleges 
. Hardin Simons University 
Harvard University 
Henderson State Univejrsity 
Idaho State University 
Illinois Institute of Technology 
Iowa State University 
Jacksonville State University 
Juniata College 
Kent State University 
Lamar University 
Louisiana State University 
Loyola University of Chicago 
Marist College 
Marshall University 
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McNeese State University 

Menlo College 

Mercer University 

Miami University 

Michigan Techological University 

Millikin University 

Millsaps College 

Moorhead State University 

Moorhead State University 

Morehouse College 

Murray State University 

North Adams State College 

Northeast Louisiana University 

Northeast Missouri State University 

North Carolina A&T State University 

North Dakata State University 

Northern Michigan University 

Norht Texas State University 

Northwestern University 

Ohio State University 

Ohio University 

Oklahoma Baptist University 

Old Dominion University 

Oral Roberts University 

Oregon State University 



Pennsylvania State University 



Pan American University 




Pembroke State U^versity 



/ 
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Providence Co3ilege 
Rhode Island College 
San Francisco State University 
Seattle University- 
Southeastern Louisiana University 
Southeastern Oklahoma State University 
Southern University 
Stetson University 
St. Bonaventure University 
St. Cloud State University 
St. Paul's College 
Stockton State College 
Suffolk University 
Texas Christian University 
Trenton State College 
Trinity University 
Tuskgee Institute 
University of. Akron 
University of Bridgeport 
University of California, Berkeley 
University of Dubuque 
University of Hartford 
University of Kentucky 
University of Maine, Orono 
University of Michigan, Dearborn 
University of Minnesota, Duluth 
University of Missippi 
University of Nevada, Las Vegas 
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University, of New Haven 
university of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro 
University of North Dakota 
University of Oklahoma, Norman 
University of the Pacific 
University of Santa Clara 
University of South Dakota 
University of South Florida 
University of Southern Colorado 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
University of Tennessee, Martin 
University of Texas, Tyler 
University of Tulsa 
University of Vermont 
University of Washington 
University of Wisconsin, Superior 
Utah State University 
Villanova University 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Wayne State University 
Weber State College 
Western Carolina University 
Western Michigan University 
Western New Mexico University 
Western Washington University 
. West Liberty State College 
Wichita State University ' 
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Widener College 
Winthrop College 
Wright State University 
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"•One Model for' the Commercial-Spanish Curriculum" / J^o 

by 

Geoffrey M. Voght 



In addition to the traditionaf majors and minors in languages, literatures 

I i 

and cultures. Eastern Michigan Univers|ty*s Department of F9reign Languages 
and Bilingual Studies has created new pro^grams in Bilingual-^icultural 
Teacher Education, English as a Second Language, and Language and 
International Trade. These programs are responsible for dramatic increases 
in Department enrollment, beginning in the mid-1970' s, which have averaged 
40% each year for the past three years. The highly successful programs 
in commercial French, German and Spanish, with a combined current 

graduate aifd undergraduate enrollment of over 300 majors, have been a 

/ 

significant part of this remarkable departmental revitali^:ation. 

It is not accidental that our commercial foreign-language offerings 
have attracted such large nvimbers of students at this tijhie. Thanks to 

'i 

the work of the President's Commission on Foreign Languages and 
International Studies, to the publication of Paul Simon's The Tongue - 
Tied Amej'ican ( , ) and other recent events. 



national attention has finally begun to focus on the negative effects that 
our monolingualism and cultural isolation have had bn our influence in 
world affairs, on our economic security and on woijld peace. The purpose 
of this article is to outline in some detail ovir busiiiess -Spanish degree 

reqxiirements and course components, in the belief that this information 

! 

will be of interest to foreign language teachers sefeking new and innovative 
programs of national significance which have the potential to attract large 
numbers of new students to our discipline. 
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The B.A. and M.A. programs in Language and International Trade 
at Eastern Michigan University have three basic connponents, in each of 
the three languages: a business and international studies area, a 
language area, and p. cooperative education work experience. 

BUSINESS AREA ; On the undergraduate level, each student nnust 
complete courses in microeconomics and macroeconomics, international 
business and marketing, geography, history and political science. In 
addition to these basic requirements in the business and international 
studies area, all atudents must complete approximately 24 semester 
hours of specialized courses in an operational area of business admin- 
istration of their choice. The total for the business area comes to. over 
40 semester hours for most students. 

THE LANGUAGE AREA ; Each undergraduate student must complete 
a minimurh of 18 hours of foreign -language courses, including at least 
6 semester hours of third- year commercial Spanish. Most incoming stu- 
dents end up taking closer to 30 hours of foreign language training, for 
two reasons: First, their low entrance proficiency in Spanish requires 
that they complete several prerequisites prior to qualifying for the 
third-year specialized courses. Second, most students who complete 
the third-year required courses prior to their final year continue with 
the senior-level business -Spanish courses or other language courses in 
order to maintain and improve their skills. ^ 

CO-OP WORK EXPERIENCE; Finally, all students must connplete, 

prior to graduation, a cooperative education work experience lasting a 

« 
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minimum of. four months. Appropriate jobs must be administrative In 
nature, rather then clerics^l or production oriented. The students must 
work full-time and receive a salary. 

The graduate students must fulfill requirements similar to those 
just explained for B.A. students, but on a more advanced level. They 
must complete a Business Core, consisting of two graduate courses 
in marketing or management, three in economics, and one elective. 
The minimum for completing .this business -area requirement is\six 
courses for a total of 18 semester hours of credit. 4k 

In addition, all gradviate students must complete 10-12 hours ^of 
language studies. Students with little or no foreign-language proficiency 
prior to admission to the graduate program may take special sections 
of regular beginning language courses to develop the required minimiun 
level of linguistic competence. Since the 10-12 hour minimum does not 
really represent an adequate level of knowledge for establishing and 
maintaining commercial contacts, this program requirement is currently 
under review, with Ihe intention of requiring six hours of specialized com- 
mercial Spanish at an advanced level, prior to graduation. Students with 
a low entrance proficiency would, under this new system, take one or more 
years of prerequisite courses before completing the advanced requirements 
The disadvantage of this kind of change is that it would limit the pool of 
prospective students, eliminating those whose undergraduate background 
included little or no foreign-language training. However, the preparation 
of our Master's Degree recipients would be improved enormously,, and 
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the degree would gain in credibility and p!restige« 

Finally, the Graduate prograni requires a cooperative education 
work experience identical to that specified for the undergraduate degree. 

In addition to the \indergraduate and graduate programs in Language 
and International Trade, Eastern Michigan Univer3.ity also offers a separate 
undergraduate major and minor in Business Spanish* The Business 
Spanish Major and Miner differ from those described above for Language 

and International Trade iri that they require no business area courses at all* 

I 

Instead, the Business Spanish Major and Minor include expanded require- 
ments for business languaige, culture and literature. For the major, two 
full years (12 semester hours) of specialized business -Spanish courses are 
required. In addition, ond year (6 semester hours) of Spanish or Spanish- 
American literature is required, as well as an equal amount of academic 
background in the cultures of Spain and Spanish America. All these 
required courses are on the thl^rd-year level or above and are given 
entirely in Spanish. The Business-Spanish Minor requires one course 
in literature, one course in clilture^ and two courses in commercial 
Spanish, all on the third-year level or above. 

There are three aspects of our business -Spanish-Language and 
International Trade program which deserve special attention and explanation. 
Two of them, the Madrid Chamber of Commerce Examinations and the 
Cooperative Education Job Placement Consortium, .are described in 
detail in separate articles in this volume. The third, the nature and 
contents of our business -Spanish courses themselves, will be the focus 
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of attention in the rest of the present article, 

I would like to begin by sketching briefly the history of the develop- 
ment of our business -Spanish courses, the department component of 
the degrees we offer in Language and International Trade, Four years 
ago, our plan as originally conceived, called for a five-course sequence: 

SPN 161 & 162 ' 8 hours 

SPN261 &262 6 hours 

SPN 361 4 hours 

18 hours total 

The special business -Spanish courses on the first and second year levels 
contained, of necessity, much grammar and every-day life vocabulary, 
duplicating the normal courses taken by students not in the new program. 
But these special courses also focused on business vocabulary and business 
readings as a major Component, in theory. The SPN 361, third-ye^r course 
was conceived' of as a "culminating'' experience, summarizing and review- 
ing the business -Spanish elements introduced in the earlier courses. 

We have abandoned this original plan for theoretical and practical 
reasons: 

1) It proved too expensive to maintain separate tracks, separate 
sections of Spanish on the first two levels. The students had to concentrate 
on grammar and every-day life situations anyway, leaving little time for 
meaningful development .of business -language skills and knowledge, 

2) . It also soon became obvious that the language proficiency and 
commercial Spanish knowledge of students who completed the "culminating" 
course were below the minimum that they desired and that we would have 
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liked to expect from gradviates having our B.A. in Language and Inter- 
national Trade. It became imperative to offer more advanced training, 
an additional third year course, plus others on the fourth-year and 
grad\iate levels. These courses also served the needs of those students 
coming to us with second or third year proficiency from high school. 

For these reasons, we have phased-out the separate, business- 
Spanish courses on the first-year and second-year levels. They are no 
longer offered. Now we begin our specialized business-Spanish courses at 
the third-year level. We offer a six-course sequence, two three-hour courses 
each on the Junior, Senior, and graduate Levels: 

SPN 361 Spanish for International Trade I ^ 

SPN 362 Spanish for International Trade II 

SPN 446 Business Spanish 

SPN 447 Business Spanish 

SPN 646 Spanish for Business Practices 

SPN 647 Spanish for Business Practices 
Students at Eastern Michigan University whose Spanish proficiency is below 
the third-year of college level are expected to take regular Spanish courses 
to meet prerequisite entrance requirements for these commercial-Spanish 
courses. These courses must be taken in order, each one being the 
prerequisite for the next. All have basically the same three mcijor com- 
ponents: commercial correspondence and documents, Spanish articles 
on business*related topics, and a textbook covering vocabulary on a wide 
variety of operational areas of business administration. 
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In each course students must both translate business letters from 
Spanish to English and also compose letters in Spanish for a variety of 
commercial purposes. In addition, students examine and discuss many 
other commercial documents, such as business contracts, stocks, checks, 
bank drafts, rental contracts and^real estate sales agreements, accounting 
books, promisory notes, powers of attorney, telegrams, invoices, receipts, 
bill of lading and other import-export documents, insurance policies, etc. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the development of our commercial- 
Spanish program has been the lack of adequate textbooks specifically 
designed to teach business Spanish and Hispanic business practices to 
students at U.S. colleges and universities, with appropriate exercises 
to facilitate the assimilation of this large and alien area of vocabulary. 
As time progresses, many of us will develop and publish our own materials 
and books to relieve the situation. Some have already appeared. In the 
mean time, I have compiled a bibliography listing publications useful in 
the field of commercial Spanish. As I scoured publishers' and distributors' 
catalogues, my emphasis was on identifying books readily available in the 
United States, so that this bibliography can serve the immediate and practical 

needs of new programs in commercial Spanish at coUeges and universities 

■a 

across the nation. To facilitate the ordering of items by libraries, teachers, 
students and professionals, I include an appendix giving names, addresses 
and phone numbers for most domestic and foreign publishers and distributors 
represented among the 1000 titles in the collection* It is my hope that 
this Bibliography of Books in Spanish for Business and the Pro/esgjons , to 
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be published by the American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages, 
will provide a convenient starting point for the implementation of our national 
mandate to provide educational training in this new area of higher education. 
It constitutes what may be considered a basic set of library holdings in 
Spanish for international business, forming the minimum resources 
necessary at any school with a serious commercial-Spanj.sh curriculum. 
It provides teachers with a list of readily-available books to use in their 
own continuing education and for nbssible adoption for us in courses. It 
serves the student and bilingual Professional who need a personal library 
in their, area of concentration, hh providing list of books on specialized 
aspects of the business world. 

In order to present the lyiost elementary aspects of business letter 
writing in the first semester of commercial Spanish at EMU (SPN 361), 
we use Mary H. Jackson's Manual de corres pondencia espafiola (Skokie, 
Illinois: National Testbook Company, 1978). For the second semester 
course (SPN 362), we use the more extensive Bilingual Guide to Business 
and Professional Correspondence (Oxford: pergamon Press, 1970) by 
Joseph Harvard and I. F. Ariza. This first area of each course, commer- 
cial coorespondence and documents, is the area which has received the 
most attention from publishers, and there are many books available which 
deal with this topic. In addition, commercial correspondence is often 
a part of other books, such as the two used as textbooks at EMU discussed 
below, which provide important additional examples of commercial 
documents other than letters. 
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For the first-semester course (SPN 361), the Spanish adaptation 
of General Business (DeBrun, et. al. ) by Carmen I. Rodriguez <^e 
Roque and Margarita P^ez de Abreu provides initial exposure to 
vocabulary from a representative sample of operational areas: economics, 
consumer interests, banking, insurance, business communications;, business^ 
organization and management, labor and governmental relations with 
business, as well as job hunting. This introduction is followed in 
the second semester by one of very fev/ textbooks aimed specifically 
at English-speakers who want to learn commercial-Spanish vocabulary 
and Hispanic business practices: Nelly Santos, Es patfol comercial 
(New York: Harper & ROw, 1981). This pioneering book, though 
marred by frequent printing errors and earless proof reading, is 
useful in providing numerous readings in twelve chapters, each dealing 
with a separate business area: .administration and management, banking, 
real estate, accounting, credit and finance, business law. economics, 
statistics, data processing and computers, secretarial and office manage- 
ment, marketing, sales, and transportation and insurance. For each ' 
chapter. Professor Santos provides a second section with sample documents 
and related correspondence, making the book a rich source for 
familiarlizing students with a wide' variety of such materials. Exercises 
help students assimilate the business vocabulary. 

The most successful component of each of our courses is the 
^ reading of numerous articles published in foreign periodicals, such a? 
Excelsior, Unom/suno and Hispanoamer icano from Mexico, El Nacional 
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and f Resumen from Venezuela, and the ABC Madrid from Spain, covering 
a wide variety of business-related topics. For this assignment, each 
studejit is required to write a summary, in Spanish, of the information 
given in the article or the attitudes expressed in it, as if he or she were 
asked by a company to keep track of business developments in foreign 
countries. The summary report is presented to the class as an oral 
report, and a typed copy is submitted to the teacher. The student, in 
collaboration with the teacher, must make up logical questions, also 
in Spanish, which cover the main points of the article. In addition, 
the students must choose important comnjercial-Spanish terms from 
the article and provide accurate definitions in Spanish for them. These 
ma terfals --the article, the questions and the vocabulary- -mus t be copied 
and distributed to all class members one week prior to the date of the 
oral report. The ques tions^ ar e answered in class after the report is given 
and the article is discussed. 

In the past three years, this last component has been one of the 
most successful in providing exposure for the students to the commercial- 
Spanish lexicon in a native unadulterated context. Being entirely in 
Spanish with no reference to English, it encourages students to build 
associations among commercial and non-commercial Spanish words 
and expressions. It encourages students to use a Spanis h- to-Spanish 
dictionar y--as opposed to an English- to-Spanish one--and provides 
practice in manipulating the new lexical items. Because of the great 
success of this procedure, 'I am now compiling a Business - Spanish Reader 
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for use in my classes** It is an anthology of articles, accompanied by 
a num.ber of exercises* 

This reader will contain about 25 articles, in order of difficulty 
or length. The text of each article, with important or difficult terms 
glossed in the margins, is accompanied by a number of exercieses 
providing a guide to the comprehension of its contents as well as 
further practice with il:s business-Spanish vocabulary. Since developing 
extensive familiarity and fluency with the commercial-Spanish lexicon 
is the main purpose, most of these exercises make no references to 
English. They require instead the frequent use of a Spanish-to-Spanish 
dictionary and focus attention on the interrelationships among the terms 
and expressions of each article's commercial subject matter. 

Undoubtedly, the existing courses and the program requirements 
described here will continue to evolve, changing to keep pace with 
our growing awareness of the needs of the business community. This 
description is offered to provide one example of how a commercial- 
Spanish curriculum might take shape, with my best wishes for success 
to all those who are struggling to develop courses^ and programs in 
this new and important field. 
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TEACHING PROFESSIONAL SPANISH: 
THE EXPERIENCE OF A SMALL, LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 

by 

Dr. Alexan-dra Tcachui: 
Associate Professor of Spanish 
Rosary College ' 
River Forest, Illinois 
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TEACHING PROFESSIONAL SPANISH 
The Experience of a Small Liberal Arts College 

The last few years have^^tnessed a proliferation of college and uni- 
verslt^y foreign language courses whose aim Is to help prepare students for 
a business career* It Is a oiajor developiaent In the teaching of foreign 
languages and one that should have come about much sooner* 

Rosary College Is a typical example of the small liberal arts college 
where enrollment in the "regular Spanish courses'* began to drop con- 
siderably a few years ago* In an attempt to counteract this trend it was 
decided to revise the curriculum, by first adding a Foreign Language Major 
which cottibined two or oaore languages* It was hoped that this would give 
students a wider scope and greater possibilities of success in finding a 
job. I i 

:^ The weak position of the language departments was duplicated, to a 
much greater extent, in the school at large* .A major reshaping of the 
curriculum took place with the introduction of a business major at the 
undergradutate level, an International business major also at the under* 
graduate level, at^d last but certainly not least, a Master's degree in 
Business Administration* These revisions have done much to revitalize not 
only Bosary College in general but most especially the language depart- 
ments* In addition. Rosary has recently applied for, and obtained, a 
federal grant for the design and implementation of a major in international 
studies which will go into effect next year* Needless to say, this new 



major coatributea to emphasize the need to j^pply languages to the pro- 
fessions* 

Rosary College t\as four langiiage deparltments: French^ German, Italian, 

and Spanish. The Spanish Department v^as tlije first to Incorporate a course 

i 

entitled Professional Spanish, nhich was so successful that now it is also 
offered in the sunnier as an evening course* The other three language 
departments will introduce their own versions of Professional Spanish in 
the near future* 

In setting up the Spanish course a decision had to be made as to the 
level it would be assigned* Because languages are classified at Rosary as 
electives it was agreed not to assign a 300 or 400 classification* Few 
students make it to the junior and senior-year courses in languages* The 
Spanish Department settled for the 200 level, which means that students may 
take the course after completing the advanced Intermediate courses on 
speaking and writing* They are not usually fluent enough to tackle busi- 
ness and legal terminology with ease, but at least more of them are In a 
position to take Professional Spanish (Spanish 251)* 

Our advertising for this next summer is directed to three kinds of 
students: 

a* The undergraduate who may be majoring in International Business* 
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b* The adult student — oatlve speaker or otherwlse~who Is now 
employed and needs to further his knowledge of Spanish mainly In business 
or the legal field. 

. c* In view of the current *'booin'* In the teaching of Spanish for the 
professions, we will advertise to the Spanish Departments of colleges and 
hlgh'schools In our area who might wish to develop their own course* The 
need to prepare teachers Is as great as the need to Instruct students* 
Knowledge of the language does not necessarily qualify you as a teacher in 
the business field. 

One problem that confronts teachers Is the lack of suitable tnlaterlal* 
Much of the writing done In the business, legal, and medical areas Is 
reduced to a servile Imitation of English* A free-flowing, crisp / Spanish 
style is conspicuous for its absence, and the texts used as modelB for 
business correspondence show almost total disregard for style or /even plain 
grammar rules * / 



In addition to the standard activities such as correspondence, comple- 
tion of various forms — applications for duployment, credit applications, 
employment applications-*-, preparation of reports, memorization of dia- 
logues, Spanish 251 includes interpreting and simultaneous translation* 

The language departments have not yet availed themselves of the 
Internship Program which was established by the College a few years ago* 
Hopefully, an increase In the number of students taking Spanish 251 — and 
perhaps subsequent business courses — will result In participation by the 
Spanish Department In this new and very exciting program. 
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Hftre are eomm of the points that proapectlve teachers of Professional 
Spanish tnlght take Into account: 

!• In a small college such as Rosary a business course may be just one 
more offering within the Spanish Department • It offers a special bonus In that 
students may Improve their grammatical and conversational skills while acquiring 
the rudiments of a whole new field • 

2. With small enrollments Professional Spanish should be considered as an 
Intermediate offering. Some Institutions of limited size, however » may enjoy 
more substantial enrollment figures and thus be able to assign a junior or 
senior level to their course. 

3. If the number and quality of the students increase in the near future » 
Rosary will perhaps introduce additional courses. Even now there are stu- 
dents who would like to minor in Business Spanish. 

4. Extreme care should be exercised in the choice of material now 
available in the market* 

5. At the intermediate levels student interest should be kept alive by 
introducing alternate activities in the same class period. 
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6. If necessary 9 the courses should be advertised throughout the school 
and to the community at large. Rosary College advertises only Its summer 
session to legal groups, banks, hospitals, businesses, and other instluutlons. 
This particular year the Spanish departments of colleges and high-schools In the 
area will be added to the list* 

1. It should be pointed out that employers will often underwrite the 
expenses of their employees* tuition, provided they earn at least a B grade* 

8« Above all. Instructors should be honest with their students. A course 
or two In Professional Spanish will not lead to the presidency of a large cor- 
por<?tlon or even to the immediate results expected by so many naive youngsters: 
a high-paying job immediately after graduation* Spanish for the professions Is 
still in its experimental stage, and ior now it is only the cotrnerstone of a 
reality that may or may not be awaiting the students after leaving school. 

Alejandra Tcachuk 
Rosary College 
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B^usiness Spanish and the Liberal Arts Collegeus, 



A Success ful Transit ion 



Small liberal arts colleges face the same challenges con- 
fronting large universities, but because of more limited 
resources in staff, funding, and student enrollment, our approach 
may be quite different from that of a larger school, Elmhurst 
College has dealt with this challenge by developing a successful 
business Spanish course. We believe our experience is typical 
of many small colleges and may prove useful to them. 

Elmhurst is located in the western suburbs of Chicago. It 
is a four-year undergraduate institution with an enrollment of 
2,400 students and a one hundred-year liberal arts tradition. 
The Department of Foreign Languages is small: four full-time 
faculty members teaching French, German, and Spanish to approxi- 
mately 260 students each year, 25 of them majors in foreign 
languages. 

Over the past decade the nature of our department has 
changed. After the foreign language requirement was dropped in 
1976, few students majored in foreign languages, and still 
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fewer pursued careers in teaching or continued their education 
in graduate school. At the same time a growing number of them 
chose double majors which combined foreign languages with busi- 
ness, psychology, or political science^ 

The Spanish major at Elmhurst College consists of a minimum 
of seven courses at the j unior-senior level . Traditionally, 
^students select two courses in advanced composition and conver- 
sation, a two-course survey of Spanish civilization and literature , 
a two-course survey of Spanish American civilization apd litera- 
ture, and a January interim class. This we consider to be a 
minimum for all majors. Unfortunately, our enrollments justify 
just two upper level courses each term, so any alternative class 
offering means deleting one o¥ these traditional courses. While 
our majors found the language, civilization, and literature 
classes challenging and enriching, they lamented the lack of a 
course more directly related to their jobs following graduation. 
Thus, after considerable debate within the department, it was 
de>*:ermined that we should add a one-semester business Spanish 
course to the curriculum. 

The Spanish for Business course was to be at the advanced 
level with one year of composition and conversa tion^a^s a pre- 
requisite. Thus we could assume that students with language 
skills already highly developed could concentrate on those areas 
specifically related to business Spanish. Wc also desired a 
course suited to the expertise of our faculty, i.e., one dealing 
with the language of business and with general business 




practices. We were well aware of the expertise of our colleagues 
in the Center for Business and Economics, and did not wish to 
compete with them. 

What evolved from our discussions was an advanced conversa- 
tion and composition course which focused entirely on business. 
It met two 90-minute periods each week for fourteen weeics. 
Considerable emphasis was placed on vocabulary building rein- 
forced by daily quizzes and role playing, with secondary emphasis 
on the function and composition of business documents. 

Textbook selection posed a problem. As we are all well 
aware, this is a new area of interest and our knowledge of 
Spanish for Business texts was limited to those readily avail- 
able for examination. We selected two texts: Spanish in the 
Of f ice/espanol para oficinas , J. Bray and M. G6mez-Sanchez 
(Longman: London, 1980), and Business and Finance Workbook , 
Jarvis, Lebredo, and Planells (D. D. Heath: Lexington, 1981). 
The former, which we used as a composition taxt, contains a 
well-written introductory essay on Spanish business practices, 
a glossary of formal salutations and closings, model business 
documents, and a variety of writing exercises. The Jarvis, 
Lebredo, and PXanells workbook is designed for use at the 
elementary or intermediate level. As such, the grammar exer- 
cises were unsuitable for our purposes. However, in our opinion, 
the vocabulary lists were excellent and the jcole-playing exer- 
cises could easily be adapted for use at any level. 
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A third goal of the class was to provide participants with 
a realistic view of how they might use their language skills 
following graduation. Prior to the course, most students 
thought only in terms of work in large translating firms, inter- 



aware of opportunities in local Chicago firms. Two projects 
were initiated to help them gain a broader perspective. During 
the term, guest lectures were presented by a number of business- 



persons who use Spanish in their work, including a panel discussion 
by four of our recent alumni representing not only international 
business, but also Illinois state government, and a local public 
relations position. Students were encouraged to engage in frank 
discussions with the speakers about prospects in their field,' 
as well as the pros and cons of such a position. 

The final semester prcrject was to seek out businesses which 
have an international focus or which employ Spanish-speaking 
persons, to interview a representative of those businesses, and 
to present the findings to the class. Our students were quite 
diligent in seeking out eligible companies. Among those inter- 
viewed were Allied Van Lines, IBM, McDonald's, Papermate, 
Automatic Electric division of GTE, and Swift and Co., as well 
as smaller enterprises such as Jolly's Restaurant, Amlings 
Fiowerland, the DuPage Memorial Hospital, and Tropical Optical. 

The interviews were quite illuminating. Contrary to our 
expectations that large international corporations would be the 
best source for employment, we found that of the six, only tv/o 



national airlines, or international business. 



Few students were 




of them, .Papermate and Allied Van Lines, had a multilingual 
focus. The other corporations conduct executive-level busine*ss 
only in English; Papermate, on the other hand, provides in-house 
Spanish classes far its executives and Allied Van Lines has 
bilingual personnel because it must communicate with foreign 
carriers . 

Prospects with smaller businesses in the Chicago area are 
growing as local firms adapt to the increasing Hispanic popula- 
tion. Howe ve r , we found very mixed reactions from business- 
persons at this level: those persons who welcomed bilrngual 
personnel, thvose who recognized a need for them, and still 
others who resented anyone unable to speak English and who were 
unwilling to accommodate them. Nonetheless, we were pleasantly 

o 

surprised at the wide range of job opportunities among small 
businesses in the Chicago area. 

For those desiring a position with oppor tuiiit ies for foreign 
travel in an international corporation, we found the best 
prospects lie in medium-sized, growing corporations which wish 
to expand into foreign markets. They are small enough to be 
flexible and can develop a ma r ke t ing s t r a t e gy along mi^l t i 1 ingua 1 
lines. 

The results of the course were quite gratifying. Students 
acquired the vocabulary needed to conduct business in Spanish, 
they were adept at writing a wide range of business documents, 
and they emerged with a feeling of confidence in dealing with 
bus ine s spe r sons . Most important, they completed the course with 
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a realistic view of how they might best use their language skills 
following graduation. 

Based on these results, our department has decided to make 
Spanish for Business a permanent offering at Elmhurst College, 
and we have developed similar courses in French and German. We 
feel that business Spanish has become a valuable addition to our 
curriculum and are firmly convinced that other small college 
curricula can profit from a one-semester course such as ours. 
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A HUx^I/^KITIES APPROACH TO UTTSRNATIOKAL BUSINESS 

by . 
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THE HUMAIJITIES APPROACH TO IKTERIJATIONAL BUSINESS 



High Point College is a sinall, private college of ik^O students 
in central North Carolina. This year we have inaugurated a new program which 
comlDines the liberal arts tradition with specific technical training in 
business and foreign language to prepare students for a career in inter- 
national connerce. Our new venture is still in its infancy but shows great 
potential in recruiting students to the college and in increasing the numbers 
who will take advr.nced language courses. Our progran could be adapted to 
similar instituti^ons as its interdisciplinary nature represents what we. in 
cr.all colleges do best. At High Point College we have a slogan — "A quality 
education with a personal touch." We feel that our new prograr. exemplifies 
this ideal. Therefore, today T would like to. sh^sre with you our planning- 
process so that it might serve as an aid and r- ^ruide for those of you vhc 
wisJi to create curricula of youi* own in this field. 

Car motivation for Vccinninr th,, program r-erimed from the }:rcblem 
facing rr.uny foreigr: lan^ruage departments in the mid-seventies — decreasing 
enrollment in ujrer divioicn jc-orses. /dthoivrh v/o had u language r'^quiremert 
of six semester hours for all students , few continued study beyond the 
requirer.ant p^-io^* ^^^'^^ French major hud been deleted from the curriculum in 
197^ and the Spanish major was attracting fewer and fewer students. Recognisin 
the need to examine our total offerings, the I'odern Foreign Lanfuai::e Lepartmen 
applied for a Consultant Grant from the National Endowment for the Humanities. 
LVon being ^warded the grant in £*eptoi\bt'r 2 9oG, the Department bcr:^n an overal 
study and revision of the curriculum which was completed in Decer.ber, 19£l. . 
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With the help of our consultant Dr. Claire Gaudiani, we examined 
oizr coui'ses for advanced students and noted thst o^or curriculur. vas designed 
primarily for students in teacher education or for those continuing lanpaage 
study in graduate school (althouch we did have courses in Business Spanish, 
French, and German). However, the nuiaber entering teacher preparation vas 
declining, On the other hand, one-third of our students at High Point College 
were majoring in business. In addition, the mjority of the advanced language 
students were business ciajors. However, there was no connecting link between 
the two areas and thu3 .the logical first step in our curricular revision vas 
to establish an int-:?rdisciplina.ry program in foreign language and business. 

Ve iiTjnediately approached the Head of the Scliool of Business and from 
the beginning had his full support and cooperation. His motivation vas 
different from curs. Kis problem stemmed from the increasing number of foreign 
students^ in his department, many of whom vere fror- Sv-anish-speaking countries. 

He felt that his major had not been adeqiiately serving the needs of jtii&*« 

special stuicnts. After enlisting hi3 rjui-^pcrt , ve turned ov^r attention to 
the administration. The consultant orgr'.nized a one-day session for the 
;cr.aer.ic De-.n, tvo mo^nbers of the- tuciness facujt:-, ani • one repros-int a;ive 
from foreign languages. By involving the Dean in our planning process from 
the very bcvr:inning, ve made him ^eel very much a pj-.rt of cur vork ani this 
may have been the single most importnat factor leading to our success . By 
the end of our meeting'that day, we had worked out the essential elements 
of the curriculiun. Basically, ve kept the core of business co'orses (3C semester 
hours) required of all busi^oss majors. We added a foreign langu^ifie core of 
four courses beyond the intermediate level: Conversation, Advanced Grarr^r 
ar*d Conrcciticn, Civili::ation, and course in Busir^^ss Sp-nisr. or fr-nch. 
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But we were not yet satisfied. This propram perhaps more than any other needed 
strong supporting courses from other disciplines. It was necessary to make 
our students citizens of the world with an international outlook. Therefore, 
we added an addition core of fift-een hours: three hours in literature and 
twelve hours chosen from international economics, cultural anthropology, 
political science, history, ancl geography. Firally, ve believed these students 
should participate in a dolninating seminar in their senior year. In the 
liberal arts tradition, they would bring together the knowledge from the 
various disciplines and form their own relaticnshipr and connections. 3y 
May 19B1, the curriculum had been approved by the roueral I'c.culty. V/ita the 
exception of the seminar no nev courses were added and no new instructors had 
to be hired. This fall our enrollment more than doubled in all of our 
advanced courses and this increase stemmed in part from th^ nev progr^^im. 

Once the curricvilun had beer, established, ve turned our attention to 
the ccmnuiiity. Our college has a special s.dvantarte since it is located in the 
middle of a thrivir.3 industrial, area vith international interests. Hi rh Point 
is the center of the country's furniture r^anufacturing and each fall and 
srrinr hosto the rr.a^ior furniture m/irl-iet attracting buyers and sellers frcm. 
throughout the world. In addition, the entire Triad area of High Point, 
Greencboru, anc ^'innton-fv'jilem is a la^^ge center of textile manufa^-turinr of 
all kinds — much of which is shipped abroacl. Moreover, everyone know? -.hat 
in liorth Carolina tobacco is king and the ext)orting of the product is becoming 
more ir.portant as the domestic market decreases. R.J. Reynolds World 
Headquarters is located only twenty miles from the cam^ius and the college 
already has a ^rorking relationship vith the com.pany through its Continuing 
Adult Education Prograrii. The rescu?<^os were unlimited but hcv could wn t-i? them 
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V/e wanted to involve the coiraiiunity in tvo specific vay3:l) To have 
those who shoved an interest in our program become members of an adviscrj'' 
council and 2)To have companies utilize our students as interns in their 
exporting and importing dep-rtmcnts. Our need vas to indentify and makt- cpntacy 
with those vho could assist us. 

V7o 'began by holdinc a luncheon with selected members of ciir Poard of 
Visitors vho vere prominent in the industrial and financial community. Their 
assistance vas invaluable in providing us vith the names and addresses of people 
vho miTht be villing to help. We attended a meeting of the Triad World Trade 
Club and let their members knov cbout our program. V7e vent to a conference 
on exporting furniture and talked to as many people .^.s ve could. Once v^: hari 
co:r.ji]ed e, list of nanes ve ievised a survey to be sent to them. Of 
thirty org^ni zationr> responding, sixteen arc villing to serve on an advisor;/ 
board and thirteen are read^" to accept interna. With these results v^e are novr 
forming our^ council and are preparing to send out cur first interns next 
year, '.ve r.till have to "spre-.id tl-e vorc*' bu^. ve have taken the initial seer. 

Ancthcr community r'^scurce v/hich should nc^> be overlock-..d is the 
Inter::aticnil Trade Administration of the U.S. repar.ment of Co:.jnerce. An 
cffi-e exists it: r.lmost all fifty :;tatc:s and tV.c trade consultants are moj^t 
villinr to assist in any vay they car. The consultant for our area furnished 
frc? charge a great de<:l of infcrraticn anl bibliorrsr hy • ■ 'c^r'^T-^'er ; hz- 
introduced us to many people active in vorld trade. Finally, he is helping Uo 
to initiate a nev course in international marketing, finance, and coc'jr.entaticn 
for next fall. 

Our prgram has had a successful beginning. VJe have established r goca 
curriculam including the necessary business a,nd foreirn language courses lut 
have net neglected a general :v-:anities xreprirstlon, t-.ur. link:-ng r^i::y ar-^r^s 
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Ve have 



also involved the coirnAuiity adiiii^* another facet to the relationship of 
"town and ^ovn*' so inportani to the survival of private colleges in the 
Eighties. We nov a^-e turninf: our attention to recruiting new students to 
the prograr. through contacts vith foreign language teachers in the high 
schools and articles in local, regic;'.al, and national publications. 
V/e are investigating .the addition of an optional European- study-^abroad 
cor.ponent to the curriculum ::nd look tovard the futui-e establishment 
of intet*nships in foreign couiatries. 

Cur international business prograri can readily be adapted to ether 
colleges. Its eierr.cnts^ are not unioue. There ai*e hovcver certain practical 
su::restions that we at High Point College vould offer to those of you 
ccr.ricL^ring establishing sirralar curricula: 

1. Break out of the confines of the foreign language department. This t;r[>e 
of program can only succeed if it has the support of the entire college. Involve 
everyone, including the ad:-:inistration , in tht^ planninr from the start. If all 
3 :3rcotion3 aV'^ rc\c : •:.lercd , everyone: vill i'^ej t art of the prograr.':. Als;. , let 
everyone have .^ore c:' the crc5it. Tnv forei^^r; :.r.n':uar;e department can or.iy 
l-r.v/'it fror. a coot •j>-:ji^i zvirit. 



2. Use yoiu" corjniuiity resources. Find out hov your prorran can relate to yovr 
tovii or .city. Ach locul businc-ssmen to help. Take p. survey, "lalk to zhe 
Char.ber of Co:r:r.erco, Rotary, Kivanis. More and ir.ore businesses are becoming 
international in scope and rcany vould be ready and villing to assist. 
^. r>o not fee] that you have tc spc-nd roney or hire nev faculty to succeeJI. P. 
foreign langU2ge faculty can \v retrained easi.ly. You need not r.eglcct literature 
ana crlture vhile at the saniC tiir^e adding technical and practical kiiovlodge ♦abcu'O 
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the vorKI of international business. 

International business curricula represent the union between professional 
career preparation and the liberal arts. We, the members of the foreign 
lannuaGC fac'olty, can exercise a significant role in "hu!nani::inE the curriculum," 
if ve do it in a spirit of sharing and cooperation. As a result, the study of 
lan/ruages once again can play a significant rol^- in the general college. The 
opportunity exists and ve must grasp it at once for our benefit, the benefit 
cf our students, tae college, the community, the nation, and the vorld. 



Frances S. Hoch 
Chairm^in, Department of 

Modern Foreign Lan^xuapes 
Kir:h Tcint College 
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A BUSINESS - SPANISH PROGRAM RESULTIIiG FROM 
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COMI'lUraCATIOH, LANGUAGE AND BUSIirSSS 

by 
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Woe-tern Illinois University 
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A Spanish Busir.ess ^rcr^axn 

I, The Rationale of the Program 
Historical relationships of the components . The new synerfO^ advocated in this paper 
is commensurate with the inception of culture. If the term culture is accepted in its 
correct anthropological sense, we are immediately confronted with four cultural 
phenomena: 

a) the birth of an articulated language 

b) the production arfd employment of objects used for transforming the relation-- 
ship between m.an and nature 

c) kinship relations ^as the primary nucleus of institutionalized social 
relations 

d) the economic exchange of goods and services. 

Tlie whole of culture, thus, is communication: human societies exist only when com- 
munication has been established. Wlien communication, language, and business courses 
are chosen as the main components of an educational i^rogram, we are returning to the 
prim^ordial elements of the society of m.en. 

Contemr^^rary experts, like V/ilbur Schramn, state that the fundamental social 
process is ccmjnunicat icn. Comm.unicat ion coir.es from t)ie Latin communis , coru-ron. V/hen 
ve communicate ve seek to establish "commoners" with somoone. "No man is an island" 
said Donne lor.r ago: Commiuiication makes the human society possible. Society is a 
SUT': Of relationships in which information of some kind is shared. Vmen we study com- 
it.unication ve stv*dy people relating to each other and to their groups, organizations 
and societies, influencing each other, being influenced, informing and being inform;ed, 
teaching and being taught, entertaining and being entertained. To understand human 
communication ve must iinderstand how people relate to one another. 

Because comanicat ion is the fundamental social process, because above all, 
man is an inform.at ion-processing creature, a m.ajor change in the state of information, 
a major involvement of communication, always accompanies any m.ajor social change. 
Tiiis m»ajor social change is here with us today. Instantaneous telecommunications, 
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A Spanish Business Prograin ^ 
Fernandez - Face 3 

rapid transportation, the increasing complexity of irdustrial production, and the 
multiplication of goods and services combine to push, irresistibly, in the direction 
of making all business international in character. 

Business, on the other hand, relates to reality, to activity, to operating 
institutions, to human effort directed toward achieving some human satisfaction. The 
unifying purpose in the international business field is to enhance the likelihood of 
mutually profitable transactions across national boundaries. To engage^ in international 
business activities entails, to engage in acts of intercultural communication in order 
to achieve a commonality of benefits. The web of transnational relationships of men, 
services^ institutions, and goods are part of today's worldwide systems of commiaiica- 
tion. Today virtually all decisions are viewed internationally in order to maintain 
optimum policies. 

Pedagogic irolicat ions . Therefore, it has become the view of the leading schools of 
business that all students should be well versed in the international dimensions of 
business. In effect, the American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business (AACSB) 
changed in 19TU its accreditation standards so as to require that the curricula re- 
flect the worldwide as well as the domestic aspects of business. 

V,^ien one speaks of educating or training people for international business one 
refers to all those individuals whose job can better be performed if they are familiar 
with the economics, politics, and culture of various foreign countries, and if they 
have an understanding of the international aspect of politics, economics, finance, 
and transportation. One also refers to a wide variety of people who work in various 
capacities in different types of firms, yet never travel abroad. Their business 
is affected by competition from imports, or utilizes imported parts or services; 
they correspond with foreign finns; they meet and deal with visiting foreign business- 
persons or government officials; their work entails an understanding of the foreign 
sales or foreign operations of their company r' they must make decisionr. which affect. 
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A Spanish B'osiness Frocrar: 
Face U 

indirectly, the foreign sales or operations of their company; they must fully under- 
stand the environment in vhich their firm's foreign operations are located in order to 
communicate — in our case the Spanish /onericaii one— with the company's overseas personnel. 

At the sar.e time, it would be grossly uneconomic for each School of Business to 
develop the whole armory of skills and expertise which the teaching of language and 
culture calls for. The School of Humanities, in general, and the Foreign Language, 
in particular, can normally undertake this task. K>The language departments can develop 
a series of courses to service the needs of the international business student. In 
fact, this is a modern kind, of synergy in staff activities. For universities should 
scan the environment in which the students will live and make a living. If business 
is communication, and the principal signalling system.s employed by hximan beings for 
the transmission of information are languages, it becomes all but inescapable to 
conclude that the teachers of foreign languages and cultures can teach business courses 
in the target lancuage, in this case bi^siness Spanish courses. 

This synerfistic approach demands our consideration of language as a process 
fundamentally sociolocical in its nature. Language, as seen within the frame of com- 
rniXiication, is basically language-activity, always used in a significant situation. 
Thus, action has primacy over any other consideration: how pe<5ple react to decoded 
symbols :s now the area of overriding concern since we want to assess the effects of 
language on people. The important thing is to arrive at a communicative pedagogy' of 
language, that is, to teach it according to its social use or function. Its signifi- 
cance, with this purview, lies in its use. If languages, too, belong to a larger 
vhole, h uman c cmram 1 c at i on , learning to use languages effectively and to know the 
cultural context of the linguistic communication is imperative, for the businesnperson 
in this international ^ra. 
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A successful lincuistic coinmunicat ion depends, not only upon the receiver's 
reception of the signal and his appreciation of the fact that it is intenaed for 
him rather .than for another, but also upon his recognition' of 'the sender's conmiuni- 
cation intention and upon his ^-naking an appropriate behavioral or cognitive response 
to it. In point of fact, any verbal behavior is goal-oriented: a-^ns determine the 
means used. Language, therefore, must be investigated in all the varieties of its 
functions. 

Outline of linguistic functions . Whereas the brief enquiries performed above gave 
us the relationships of the fields of communication, language, and business in the 
context of the past and present societal needs, the next logical step is to analyze 
the main functions of language in order to justify a program that will teach in 
Spanish — or in any other language for that matter — notions of business and communi- 
cation v'lich respond to linguistic pedagog>^ per se. This concise survey will give 
us the constitutive factors in any speech event , in any act of verbal communication, 
coirL-^:ens urate with our objective. 



Roman Jakobson, one off the most lucid minds in the field of linguistics, 

offered a classical analysis which we prefer to bring ad verbatim oecause of its 

clarity. It continues the work^of Karl Buhler and shows a great similarity with 

the communication models. 

"The ADDRESSER sends a f^ESSAGE to the ADDRESSEE. To be operative the 
message requires a CONTEXT referred to ("referent" in another somewhat 
ambiguous nomenclature), seizable by the addressee, and either verbal or 
capable of being verbalized; a CODE fully, or at least partially common 
to the addresser and addressee (or in other words, to the encoder and 
decoder of the message; and, finally, a CONTACT, a physical channel and 
psychological connection between the addresser and the addressee, enabling 
both of them to enter and stay in communication. All these factors inalien* 
ably involved in verbal communication may be schematized as follows: 

CONTEXT 

ADDRESSER MESSAGE ADDRESSEE 

COKT'ACT 
CODE 

Each of these six factors determines a different function of language. 
Although we distinguish six basic aspects of language, we could, however, 
hardly find verbal messages that would fulfill only one function. The 
diversity lies not in a monopoly of seme one of the several functions but 
in a different hierarchical order of functions. The verbal structure of 
a message depends primarily on the predominant function. But even though 
a set toward the referent, an orientation toward the CONTEXT — briefly zhe 
so-called REFERENTIAL, "denotative", "cognitive" function — is the leading 
task of numerous messages, the accessory participation of the other 
functions in such messages must be taken into account by the cbser'/ant 
linguist. The so-called EI-IOTIVE or "expressive" fmction , focused on the 
ADDRESSER, aims a direct expression of the speaker's attitude toward what 
he is speaking about. It tends to produce an impression of a certain 
emotion whether true or feigned...- If we analyze language from the stand- 
point of the information it carries, we cannot restrict the notion of 
information to the cognitive aspect, of language. Orientation toward the 
ADDRESSEE ,^ the CONATIVE function, finds its grammatical expressions in 
vocatives , questions , and commands. In addition, we observe three further 
constitutive factors o^ verbal communication and three corresponding 
functions of -language^ There are messages primarily serving to establish, 
to prolong, or to discontinue communication, to check whether the channel 
works ("Hello, do you hear me?), to attract the attention of the inter- 
locutor or to confirm his continued attention ("Are you listening?" and 
on the other end Of the wire, "Urn — hum.'"". This set for CONTACT, or in 
Malinowski's terms FHATIC function ,' may be displayed by a profuse ex- - 
change of ritualized formulas, by entire dialogues with the mere purport 
of prolonging communication. A distinction has been made in modern logic 
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"between two levels of language, "object language", speaking of objects, 
and "metalanguage", speaking of language. But metalanguage is not only 
a necessary scientific tool utilized by logicians and linguists; it plays 
also an iriportant role in our everyday language: we practice metalanguage 
without realizing the metalingual character of our operations. Whenever 
the addresser and/or the addressee need to check up whether they use the 
same code, speech is focused on the CODE: it performs a METALIIIGUAL^ 
(i.e., glossing) function. "I don't follow you — what do you mean?". 
We have brought up all the six factors involved in verbal communication 
except the message itself. The^set toward the !-IE3SAGE as such, focus on 
the message for its own sake, is the POETIC function of langixage... 

Now that our cursory description of the six basic functions of verbal 
communication is more or less complete, we may complement our scheme of 
the fundamental factors by a corresponding scheme of the functions: 

REFERENTIAL 
EMOTIVE POETIC CONATIVE 

PHATIC 
METALINGUAL"^ 

Since linguistics is the global science of verbal structxire, nonliterary 
structures may be regarded as an integral part of linguistics. Insistence on 
keeping nonliterary structures apart from language teaching in advanced coxirses is 
warranted only when the aim is the training of literary critics. Linguistic com- 
petence, on the other hand, as the goal of second language learning, has been re- 
stated as communicative competence . Communication, thus, lies at the interface 
between language learning and the vse of language for soc;Lal purposes. That is, 
certain semantic structures occur in concurrence with specific communicative 
functions. 

In effect, prominent in the second language teaching profession today is the 
claim that the goal of linguisti^c competence in language learning is inadequate. 
The restatement of the goal, partially in light of the preceding study of the 
communicative functions of language, as the acquisition of communicative competence 
is. defined today as follows: "*.. the ability to function in a truly comm^onicative 
setting — that is, in a dynamic exchange in which linguistic competence must adapt 
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itself to the total informational input, both linguistic and paralinguistic , of one 
or more interlocutors.''^ The* inclusion, thus, of a third component, communication, 
in this paper on a Business Spanish Program is, in our opinion, imperative. 

The first two levels of language teaching, devjoted to the acquisition 
of the basic linguistic skills, similarly, must take into accoimt the fact that 
verbal structures are determined by the commimicati ve functions just reviewed. 
The ability to discriminate and pronounce the; soimds of a language, and to produce 
grammatical sentences in an abstract situation does not correspond to the need to 
initiate speaking and to interact freely in a business situation. 

It is no accident that, at the same time that instructional programs and 
learning activities are being developed, to facilitate the goal of communicative 
competence, such courses as "Spanish for Medical Personnel", "Commercial Spanish", 
and the like, are proliferating, and all under the aegis of Spanish for special 
purpos e J . Thus, our first two traditional levels of language skills teaching should 
include business situations in which the needed linguistic structures tend to occur. 

Summing up: the examination of the constitutive factors in any speech event, 
in any act of verbal communication, illuminated the existence of the main functions 
of language. The learning of language has been redefined as the acquisition of 
communicative competence. We have, thus, defined now the problem of language learn- 
ing as one of coMiunicat ion in a given social situation. The problem was broken 
down into six dimensions or functions of language. The emphasis now is on learning 
linguistic structures in which the referential and the conative functions are pre- 
dominant. Logica].ly, the following step to take will be in the direction of finding 
a method that can provide us with the necessary flexibility to accommodate the multi- 
faceted business needs of communication in Spanish. 

THE MCRn;?LOGICAL AIIALYSIS . The descriptive label "morphological method" v;as coined 
by Frits Zwicky, the famous asti*ophysicist and jet engine pioneer. This method for 
CD I /^"Creativity aims to single out the most important dimensions of a specific problem 
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and then examine all the relationships among them. Morphology means structure and the 
technique seeks to explore all the possible alteiflPatives that a multidimensional matrix 
may yield* By systematically exploring a field of possibilities, morphological analysis 
reveals many potential technical possibilities that have been neglected or that are 
strange at first glance. This stimulates the imagination and causes the creative work 
that we had hoped for. Computarization of the written description of each Solution 
in a form easily grasped by the mind has noticeably increased this stimulation. 
Although the term morphological analysis was coined by Zwicky the method is in fact 
very old. One can trace it back to the Majorcaii logician and mystic monk) Ramon Lull 
(1235-1315). Lull had an idea which he called the "Great /u-t". By corrbining a very \ 
sir.all number of principles one would have the possibility of solving all the problems 
of philosophy and metaphysics. His principles were materialized by boxes on circles 
rotating around the others. Centuries later, Leibnitz, a strong partisan of the art 
of Lull, spoke of it with praise' in his Pissertatio de Arte Combinatoria . The method 
generalized: A. Kircher, the inventor of the magic lantern, also used a morphological 
table for chemistry. From the outset, thus, the morphological m.ethod emphasized fundaments 
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structural differences and/or similarities rather than functional or performance 
features. In some areas, however, like in structural linguistics the emphasis 
has been on the functional aspect, as was seen in the previous section. 

The word "morphology" is used in a number of sciences, where it describes the 
study of the farm or structure of the entity of interest (i.e., plants and animals 
in biology, rocks in geology). The essence of the method is to brealc a problem down 
into parts which can to some extent be treated independently, with several solutions 
or approaches to each part. An overall solution is obtained by tailing one of the 
possible solutions for each part. The total' number of overall solutions is equal to 
the number of combinations possible, taking one solution to each part. For instance, 
if a problem can be broken down into three parts, such that there are two solutions 
to the first, three solutions to the second, and four solutions to the third part, , 
then the total number of overall solutions is: 2 X 3 X U = 2U. The next step is to 
determine which of these solutions are actually feasible (interactions between poten- 
tial solutions to^ individual parts, may rule out certain overall solutions). Once 
the feasible solutions have been identified, the best overall solution can be chosen. 
As a corollary of this, the systematic examination of all possible combinations oT 
solutions to individual parts of the problem nay bring about the "invention" of new 
solutions to the whole problem. 

To make this more concrete we will look at the following case in marketing: 

"A firm operating in the immensely competitive packaging field is 
looking fox new product ideas. The aim is to identiiy something new or 
cheaper thus escaping from the rigours of competition. One dimension of 
the problem could be the shapc^ . of the new pack. Another dimension of the . 
problem could be th§ contents of the pack. Tne third dimension could be 
the materials (or combination thereof) from vhich the pack could be made. 
The relationship between these three dimensions can be represented in an 
accompanying figure. Assuming that these three dimensions fully define 
the problem, there would then be: 7X7X9= ^^1 cells. Each cell 
represents an idea. What is important is that this method helps to 
generate an enormous number of ideas. The next step is to let the imagi- 
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nation loose cn each cell and seek to identify how far it deserves further 
study and hov far it c^ay fulfill the fim's criteria of acceptance within 
the company's objectives. Our illustration showed^ three dimensions. The 
method is of course- capable of having more than three dimensions, although, 
at that point, they could not be represented in a pictorial form. Where 
foiir or more dimensions are defined*, one has to list all the permutations 
and these can amount to many thousands"^ (See the accompanying figure). 

The method is, likewise, highly regarded in technological forecasting: 

"Of all the techniques available for forecasting new products or new 
processes, morphology is probably the most systematic. It consists 
essentially of a two dimensional checklist known as a morphological matrix. 
The first vertical ordinate of* the matrix is a column of boxes lettered 
A, B, C, etc. (fig. 6.h). These correspond to the essential stages or 
parameters of the technology under consideration. Each horizontal ordinate 
contains boxes numbered 1, 2, 3, etc., these showing alternative methods . - 
of achieving these essential stages. Figures 6.h (Textile wet-processing 
systems), 6.5 (Laminated products systems) and 6.6 (Clocks) are examples of 
morphological matrices, the first being for a process and the others for 
producta. ' The vetlue of such two dimensional checklists lies in the facility 
they provide for examining all -the possible combinations of the alternatives 
for each stage of the technology. Apart from describing the original pro- 
cess, which would be represented by the combination A1-B2-C3, etc., may: 
l) suggest alternative and possible improved means of achieving the original 
technalogy; 2) describe closely allied technologies, or 3) suggest new or 
hitherto unrecognized technologies . "2 (See the accompanying figure). 

Nov, it may be useful to think of the set of eill possi^ble combinations as a 
multidimensional "morphological map". The config^arat ions which have already been 
concretely realized and are either in use in some form, or have been discarded, mark 
out an area of "occupied territory". Research and development is primarily devoted 
to the systematic and detailed investigation of the known territorj'- on the "map", 
with the objective of improving upon the performance characteristics of existing 
devices. On the other hand, a small but significant fraction of the total research 
effort goes into exploration of the adjacent "terra incognita". It is the latter 
process which is the subject of our paper. In effect, explorations usually tend 
to proceed from the known part of the morphological map only into nearby territory. 
In other words, itH«~-4aormal and natural to vary the parameters of the initial con- 
figuration one at a time, keeping the others constant. In this way a sequence of 
more or less favorable but similar arrangements is achieved. 
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In the case of the teachinc of Spanish, most courses revolved around the ^rtistic 

function. Triis function was the predominant one or played a great role in the works 

which constitute the core of the Spanish curriculum beyond the two hundred level. 

Thus a s!nall contiguous re^^ion on the morpholorical map of possible courses was 

pAploitedr. Yet all of these had in conunon an overriding purpose: the preparation 

of Spanish teachers. By the same token, a vast number of alternative approaches 

to teaching Spanish courses were largely ignored because they were not contiguous 

to the exT/lored territory on the map. It is no accident that exploration normally 

proceeds like an expanding inkblot from one morphological neighborhood to the 

next, rather than striking out "cross country'*, as it were. Each time a new 

configuration becomes realizalle in actuality, as a result of exploratory research 

aiid development, a technological brca}:-through may bo said to have been achieved. 

Tpus a break-through is tantair:ount to developing new territory. Hew developments 

will obviously tend to occur near older ones, esseirtially by accretion from the 

borders of the stat e-of-Lhe-ar^. cluii^terr. into adjacent undeveloped regions. But, 

as for tcoay, vv have oihuustcd the adjacent t,crritory to the occupied region. It 

is necessary to strike cross-co^iiitr:," in the regions of Business and Comjnunicat ion 

to use Stanish- for purposes other than artistic. This is because the orientation in 

the teaching of Spanish today and the interests of the students revol\^e around a 

communicative competence in business life. V/e can now design a prograrr. that is 

empirically feasible. 

II. SPANISH BUSINESS COURSES SUGGESTED 
BY THE CURRE::T WPST£R:I ILLIIiOIS l^IIVEKSITi CATALOG 1930>8l 

Tne framework we will use, that is, the clearly defined objective, is to design 

courses to attain communicative competence for international business . The Catalog 

' is our checklist. By permuting elements of the main three components or parameters, 

courses from the Departments of Corjnunication, Foreign Languages, and from the College 
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of Business we will be better able to see alternatives and options. The courses of 
Communicaticn constitute the parameter of the present knowledge on Speech Communica- 
tion; the courses of Foreign Languages constitute the parameter of language, here 
of the present knowledge on Spanish language and Hispanic cultures, and the Business 
courses constitute the parameter of the subject taught. Also, two Q^0i^s of the 
Department of Political Science and one course originated in the Department of 
English and Journalism are included. In the case of the former, the reason for 
this inclusion is determined by the suggestions of the President's Commission on 
Foreirri Lanruaf^e and International Relations . Elements of two courses dealing with 
International Relations can be used for our purposes. In the case of the latter, 
there is a course of analogous aim. Business Writing , which determines its inclusion 
in our plan. These three courses are included in the parameter of the subject of the 
course. 

COLLEGE OF ARTS AHD SCIEHCES 

Ccirjuiinication Courses : 

100 Introduction to Speech and Hearing Sciences 
130 Introduction to Human Conjuunication 
IUq Interpersonal Communication 
lUl IJon- Verbal Communication 
215 General Semantics 
2^1 Introduction to Public Speaking 
2^7 Argumentation and Debate 
256 Introduction to Persuasion , 
310 Introduction to Cor^.uni cation Theory 
^ 312 Piietorical Criticism * 

\^ 313 Descriptive Methodology in Interpersonal Communication 
3^^1 Problem Solving in Groups 

3^*3 Organizational Communication ' 

35^ Principles of Rhetoric 

1^09 Communication and Conflict Management 

U56 Persuasive Campaigns ^^^^ 

FcrreiiTn Lanruarres Courses :- 

2w3 Professional Spanish 

323 Spanish Conversation and Composition I 

32h Spanish Conversation and Composition II 

hOl Modern Spanish Syntax 

h02 Advanced Written Spanish 

1*05 Spanish Civilization and Culture 

^ U06 Latin American Civilization 

£|^(^"l*99 Selected Topics in Spanish Language 2S{j 
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English and Journalism Course ; 
382 Business Writing 

Political Science Courses : 

228 Fundamentals of Inteniational Relations 

305 International Relations Tneories and Approaches 

COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ^ 

Business Education Courses : 
125 Introduction to Business 
320 Business Communications 
377 Secretarial Procedures 

Economi cs Cours es, : 

100 Introduction to Economixis 
231 Principles of Economics 
U70 International Trade 

Manai^ement Courses : 

3U9 Principles of Management 

350 Organizational Behavior # 

i*8l Management and Society 

hhk Comparative Labor Relation Systems 

Marketing and Finance Courses : 

312 Business Finance 

317 IntcrnationaI~Business 

318 Seminar in International Business Problems 
327 Principles of Marketing 

331 Advertising and Promotional Concepts 

333 ConsLcner Market Behavior 

335 Professional Selling 

U17 International Marketing 

^431 Advertising Theon'' and Planning 

hkl Advertising and Promotion Campaigns 

Quantitative and Infornn.tion Sciences Course : 

101 Introduction to Computers 

Conmiunicative skills required, elementary business concepts introduced, and 
foreign practices examined in the international courses have been the criteria for 
selection of the courses taught in the College of Business. As there may exist 
another course of interest, it is convenient to leave an empty slot in this para- 
meter Of the subject taught for our permutations. We can now present the possible 
permutations of course elements in the left column, an4 the suggested new course 
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in the right coluirJi. Tlie permutations suggested are not a strai^t Jacket although 
ve have attempted to keep a sequence of courses for an orderly process of learning. 



PARAtffiTERS 
A- CAS 

100 Introduction to Speech and Hearing Sciences 

B. FL 

203 Professional Spanish 

C. BUSTTIESS 

125 Introduction to Business 
377 Secretarial Procedures 

101 Introduction to Computers 

• • • 

A. CAS 

130 Introduction to Human Cominunicaticn 
lUo Inte^^personal Communication 
lUl Kon- Verbal Communication 

B. FL . 

323 Spanish Conversation and Composition I 

c. busi:;kss 

312 Business Finance 

100 Introduction to Economics 

231 Principles of Economics 

• • • 

A. CAS 

* 

215 General Semantics 

21*1 Introduction to Public Speaking 

2hj Argumentation and Debate 

B. FL 

32h Spanish Conversation and Composition II 



NEW COURSES 



280 SPAIIISH 

SECRETARIAL 
PROCEDURES 



380 BL'SINESS 
SPAIIISH 

COirVERSATION AIID 
COMPOS IT lOi; I 
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C. BUSIIIESS 



3U9 Principles of Mcinagement 
327 Principles of Marketing 



381 BUSIIIESS 
SPAinSH 

CONVERSATION AND 
COMPOSITION II 



A. CAS 

256 Introduction to Persuasion 

310 Introduction to Communication TTieory 

B. FL 

ItOl Modern Spanish Syntax 

C. BUSINESS 

350 Organizational Behavior 

331 Advertising and Promotional Concepts 

• • • 



1+80 BUSINESS SPAIIISH 
SPEEQI AIID GRAl-tt'lAR 



A. CAS 

312 Rhetorical Criticism 
35U Principles of Piietoric 

B. . FL 

U02 Advanced Written Spanish 

C. 1) BUSIIIESS 
320 Biasiness Conmuni cations 

• • • 

2) EIIGLISH 
382 Business Writing 

t 

A. CAS 

313 Descriptive Methodology in Interpersonal Comraijni cation 
31^1 Problem Solving in Groups 

B. FL 

U05 Spanish Civilization and Cultuise 
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C. 1) BUSItlESS 

317 International Business 
U8l Management and Society 
• • • 

2) POLITICAL SCIEICE ' 

228 Fundamentals of International Relations 

»»» 



UlO HISPAHIC-^il'lERICAN 

BUSIIIESS RELATIONS I 



A. CAS 

3^3 Oreani national Communication 

U09 Corr_.iunication and Conflict Management 

B. FL 

Uo6 Latin American Civilization 

C. 1) BUSIIIESS 

hn International Marketing 

hhh Comparative Labor Relations Syst eras 

U70 International Trade 

2) FOLITICPI. SCIEIICE 

305 International Relations Theories and^ Approaches 



Ull HISPAJIIC^-AI'SRICAII 

BUSINESS RELATIONS II 



A. CAS 

I456 Persuasive CarapaigTis 

B. FL 

U99 Selected Topics in Spanish Language 

C. BUSIIIESS / 

318 Seminar in Infernational Business Problems 

333 Consumer Market Behavior 

335 Professional Selling 

li31 Advertising Theory and Planning 

hhl Advertising and Promotion Campaigns 

• • • 



U89 SELECTED TOPICS IN 
BUSINESS SPANISH 
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III. Conclusions and Criteria Satisfied 

A. The main purpose of this paper has been accomplished: by combining courses in the 
^ current University Under/^raduate Catalog eifht new courses have been listed. These 

courses constitute a Business Spanish Program which demands no additional expenditure 
for its in:plen<?ntat ion now. 

B. The Procran: may become the nucleus for the teaching preparation of bpth Spanish 
and Bilingual/Bi cultural students. In this direction, the Program could become a 
means of retraining for teachers of Spanisli at botli the state and national levels. 

C. Spanish American students, likewise, may take some courses in Spanish as they 
gradually switch to Eiigli-h in our /a^eric^in iiniversi t ies and colleges. 

D. HisTianics* in this country could Le taught in Spanish the business skills needed 
to operate successfully in both American and Spanisii American environments. Tiie 
corimonality of procedures and concepts will enhance the possibilities of intercultural 
communication. Tliis Program could become, the backbone of an adult or a continuing 
educatiori trcick in cities with large concentration of Hinj^ani en . / 

E. Tiie fieMiV-ility of the choice of busin^isc and coirxjuiiicat ion topics is T-.aramount . 
Any school could choose the notions needed by their particular clientele. Since there 
are eight slots available in the parameter of the sulgect taught, it is jossiLle to 
include courses listed in the various catalogs which do not appear in the present 
PrograJ^i. The possibility to continue the expansion of the prograi'i or to reduce the 
nuKiber of courses, whether to satisfy the requirements of a major or a minor in 
Business Spanish is open. This flexibility is an outcome of the use of the morpho- 
logical approach. 

F. In many instances it will be more convenient for Ai^erican students to have taken 
in advance the business courses in English. Tlie task of learning will be reduced to 
learn the linguistic structures which carry the same procedui*es and concepts. 
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G. As most of the Spanish American business schools pattern their curricula on American 
schools there are more opportunities open for the exchange and transfer of students 
between this countiv and Spanish America. The lanp:uage and the business institutes 

may constitute one single unit in Spanish ^lerican countries to satisfy the needs of 
the internat icnal business students. 

H. There is a wealth of instructional materials written in Spanish dealing with 
Business and communication matters. As many of the materials were originated 

in the United States, the task of continuing their development is facilitated. 

I. The synergy of communication, language, and business is commensurate with 

the needs of the students in this era of interdependence across national boundaries. 

! 

i 

i . • 

} 
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Business experts project that around the turn of the century about two 
hundred giant f i rms— two-thi rds of them American in origin--will control more 
than half of the productive output of private enterprise in the free-world 
economies. These mul tanational corporations, owned by citizens of many nations, / 
will sell in every major international market.' The global orientation of busi- 
ness will bring vast numbers of persons into international business through sales, 
services, accounting, production and marketing. As a corollary to the shift from 
domestic to international enterprises, stress will need to be placed in under- 
standing the language and mores of our international business partners. 

Latin America, in particular, will continue to be of primary importance to 
United States businessmen, offering diverse opportunities for further commer- 
cial expansion. In a recent year, two-way trade with that area exceeded 51 • 
billion dollars. Mexico, our thi rd- rankl ng trade partner, bought fifteen 

million dollars and sold twelve and a half million worth of goods in the United 
2 

States. 

Today's business-oriented students should know how to deal in a global 
business environment. S^ensitivity to foreign cultures and ability to interact with 
people cannot be left to trial and error, but rather must be nurtured through prep- 
aration and experiences thaft enrich the students' readiness to function in a 
supranational setting. In keeping with that objective I developed a Commercial 
Spanish course which I plan to describe Lelow. 

Background 

Instruction, limited to Spanish, takes place at two different levels and 
periods of the day to accommodate the fluent and non-fluent speakers of the 
language. As prerequisite students have previously completed four semesters of 
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Spanish on campus or the equivalent. While the nature of the course stresses con- 
veying of information, as opposed to developing aural-oral skills, emphasis con- 
tinues to be placed on maintaining and Improving the speaking skills of the less- 
advanced group. 

Textbook 

Textbook selection included one from the semester level for the non- 
fluent PT\d one from the 5 and beyond for the fluent speakers. The table below, 
based on texts at hand, served in sleeting the books. 

Insert Table on Textbooks 

I estimated the level of the books on the vocabulary, structures and content. The 
introductory pages along with the topics and their manner of presentation deter- 
mined the focus. 

Course Content 

As an icebreaker and warm-ufi at the beginning of the first few minutes, five 
students per day present a brief talk on one of their classmates. The information, 
gathered beforehand in an interview situation, covers questions of this nature; 
What year are you in school? What are you majoring in? Where do yuu worl? 
Describe something about your job. What are your hobbies? What do you plan to 
do after graduation?^ To pique interest I tell students to jot down or recall 
the highlights, since at the conclusion of each talk I plan to question them on 
what they heard. 

Our first major unit entails employment correspondence. Initially we study 
the want ads in national and international newspapers. To glean the most prom- 
ising occupations in the near future we look at The Occupational Ou^Mook Handbook 
and list the top ones such as retail/sales workers, secretaries/stenographers, 
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Table 1 Book Selection 



Language of 
Correspondence 



Level 



Focus 



Exercises 



Span . ma i nly/ 
Eng. 



^-6 Secretarial , 

Human Relat ions 



Questions, Letter 
Writing 



Span, mai nly/ 
Eng. 



^-6 Conversat i ona 1 , 

U.S. Hispanic Situa- 
tions 



Si tuatlonal Dialogs, 
Questions, Completions, 
Letter Wri ting 



Span! sh 



5 and Secretarial, Basic 
beyond Marketing and Finan- 
cing Points 



Questions, Letter 
Writing 



Span. /Eng. 
Span! sh 



k and Secretarial, Social 

beyopd to Business Letters 

5 and Secre^tarial , Social 

beyond to Business Letters 



None 



Questions, Letter 
Writing 



Spani sh 



5 and Basic Business 
beyond Topics: Management 

Fi nanc i ng , Market 1 ng; 

Journal Articles ; 

Business Correspondence 



Questions, Letter 
Writing, Vocabulary 
Matching Exercises 
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system/computer analysts, accountants, health/care specialists and human resources 
personnel. Many of the occupations listed reflect the transformation taking place 
in the United States— from an economy driven by manufacturing, mining and farming 
to one in which services play a vital role. We note that services are a growing 
force In world trade, accounting for 20 percent of all world trade. For example, 
last year the United States exported services, ranging from advertising to in- 
surance to health care, that exceeded $60 billion.^ Consequently we project how 
knowing Spanish would be a sizeable assest in procuring the listed positions, 
recalling that next to Chinese and English, Spanish is the language most spoken 
in the world and that in many areas of our country it forms part and parcel of the 
co"imuni ty . 

Students are then asked to consider their own career plans and the realities 
of the job market in order to write their own want ad and answer it with the 
appropriate letter. To pinpoint their assets, students could conduct a self- 
analysis of their skills beforehand. The teacher distributes handouts with about 
100 infinitives ranging from a to z. On the first reading students Place a check 
mark beside the verb expressing something they can do, on the second reMnq they 
add another check for those expressing what they can do well and on the/|hird 
time they circle the verbs indicating activities they part i cul ar 1/ enji^y doing. 
Afterwards, students pick those verbs marked three times and exT^I ai nyfiow they 
would use that verb (skill) with people and things; for exa;Tfple: 

skill verb: write . 5 

possible skill phrases: writing letters, reports, greet i ng cards .. . 

The most relevant skills then form part of the cover letter. 

We also screen traditional and currenjt com'nercial texts for sample letters. 
The newer tooks w i thjmphasXs,^^ nay not provide sufficient model 

^'T^;::^^^^I^rtr^^nt the applicant in the most favorable manner, when compared 
with the models in the older, more wordy books. 
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Afterwards we study resumes for organization and content. We note guidelines 
for writing the resumes such as placing your name on the top center of the page in 
order to catch the employer's attention immediately. Other recommendations include 
writing your objective (if requested), experience, education and awards, respec- 
tively.^ Moreover, the resumes are kept to one page, avoiding the passive voice 
and the personal pronoun J_. It would be advisable at this time to invite a 
personnel director affiliated with an i hternational company, to talk to the students 
on the ^current Job market and on the procedures and etiquette to follow when 
applying for a pos i tion /^TnS^ar iably , ^^e personnel director underlines the im- 
portance of carefully composed resumes and cove? letters, lamenting that many 
college graduates have little experience in these procedures. Further contacts 
with local industries may prove advantageous. i recently visited a plant that 
f^ad just landed a large contract with Mexico. I was received npst graciously by 
several of the executives and was encouraged by their strong interest in interview- 
ing our Business/Spanish majors. 

Another act4vity><:arried out throughout the semester, .entails maintaining 
and improving the oral— skills of the non-fluent speakers. Usual ly these students 
practice one lengthy dialog per week on such topics as selling/buying, banking, 
importing/exporting and computers. The dialogs in Bushiess_ and Finan« 
together with its situational exercises that review important expressions, appeal 
to the students at this period in their training. 

The bulk of the course for both groups centers on translating and writing 
business correspondence. Students translate letters of varying difficulty from 
language to language, though we emphasize recasting Spanish letters into standard, 
unstilted English. This follows the apparent trend of businesses and service 
organizations to write in their native language, placing the responsibility of 
'translation on the recipient. The advantages are that this practice reduces serious 
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misunderstandings and awkward phrasing.^ However, one wonders how much goodwill 
and business might be generated If appropriate letters were written in the 
client's own language. 

As a prelude to our extended work on business correspondence we review the 
layout and punctuation of letters. We then p.ractice translating common phrase- 
ology found in the introduction, body and conclusion of the letters. The first 
six topLcs below comprise the mainstay of the letter-writing activities: 

1. circulars, sales promotion ^ 

2. requests for information, catalogs 

3. placement and shipment of orders 
credit, payment 

a. prices and terms 

b. letters of credit 

c. drafts , • ; 

d. goods on consignment 

5. documentation 

a. invoices 

♦ 

b. bills of lading 

c. consular forms 

6. claims and adjustments 

7. cables , telexes 

8. travel, trip announcements 

Translction exerci ses focus on individual words. Idioms and punctuation. 

After studying a section on accents and punctuation, students were to add the 

proper punctuation to the following edited circular and then translate the under- 
o 

lined portions. Finally they wrote their own circular. 

Insert circular here 
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i* de mayo de 19 



Estlmado c1 iente 
2 

Ya tenemos a la venta las nuevas maquinas de escriblr 
electronicas de la IBM 

Muchas veces su mecanografo tiene que volver a escribir 

5 6 7 , 

una carta para anadir supr imi r o modificar un parrafo pero 

8^ 

ahora con una nuev^ maquina de escribir electronica IBM 

usted puede modificar sus cartas sin multiplicar el trabajo 

de su mecanografo 

9 10 
Usted debe visitar nuestro salon de exhibicion y ventas 

-^■^ 12 13 ^ ^ l** 

Hay que ver como func lonan estas maquinas para comprender todas sus 

15 

ventajas Lo esperamos 

1 6 

Atentamente 



17 

Alvarez Perez y Cia 
18 

Equipos de Oficina 



1. 10. 

2. n. 

3. . 12; 

k. ^ n. 

5. 1^- 

6. ~ 15. 



7. 



16. 



8. 17. 



9. 



18. 
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Frequent questions raised regarding Jhe correct use and omission of wr i ttejn^accent?^ 
Include: the subjunctive forms of .diir !§e d£u^ des., den; the past participle of 
-ecr,*-acr and -uir verbs. JeTdo, caTdo, destruldo;^ words with primary (1) and 

secondary (2) stress, reu'ne, reunio, fa^cilmente ; and the adverbs adn (still, yet), 

~1 2~T 1 2 

aun (even) and the conjunction aun cuando (although). 

Another point of contention involves citing the titles of books, magazines and 
pamphlets. The Real Academia Espanola includes these in italics; however, corre- 
spondents waver between capitalizing and underlining all the letters. 

Correspondencla Comej:cial: Fondo y Forma recommends boith practices^et prefers to 

- / . . , 10 

underline as does Cuadern^ de espanol_ pract i cQ comerc ial. 

Interspersed with the letter writing is an ongoing review of troublesome 
structures. With the less-advanced students the subjunctive receives special 
attention and practice, and comparison between normative and commercial use of 
this mode are made; for example in business letters we note the omission of the 
conjunction que 0 : Les. ruego 0 me concedan . Esperamos 0 se sirvan dar and the 
often cited sTrvase, + infinitive to indicate 'Please be so kind as to". We also, 
observe the tendency to substitute the subjunctive with an infinitive when the 
main verb is one of causat ion (e.g. supllcar . mandar. pennitir and prohibir) as 
in Les suplicamos informarnos (We request you inform us). 

Elsewhere we screen correspondence for questionable use of the present pro- 
gressive, modeled from English, as in estamos. incU^^ 

(we are including a collection for you.). Verbs depicting completed or perfective 
events, e.g.. incluir . enviar and devolver . have been criticized in Spanish grar..nar 
when employed with durative (progressive) meaning.^^ These verbs should be phrased 
in the non-progressive (e.g., Le incluimos. . .) . 

In addition we scrutinize two other problem areas for students. One entails . 
the meanings and functions of the pronoun se. and the other deals with the proper 
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use of prepositions; for example: -llegar en casa/llegar a casa ; -^ consist! r de/ 
cons i stir en, and the contrasts between por and pa ra . Other grammatical points 
considered include current use of ser/estar as in Soy graduado de in place of 
He gradue en and in the preference of Soy casado instead of Estoy casado^ 
Moreover, we take note that verbs normally accompanied by a redundai^t indirect 
object pronoun in standard Spanish (e.g. dar , of recer , en former ^d others) 
often appear without this pronoun in the more eleptical busines^ letter: 
( Les) Damps £ Uds , las gracf as , 

Overall, In letter writing we stress that good writing does not require 
extensive sentence variety. The majority of the sentences would probably follow 
the sequence subject + verb + object with a smaller number opening with ati 
adverbial phrase which provides the reader with a transition betv/een thoughts. 
Moreover, we try to~d eve l op the yuu- at t i irmhrr — Techmt^a-1 1 y , t hi s ^ean-s^^rnore— — - 
you 's than Ps^ in the letter, but more importantly it means seeing things from 
the reader's point of view. The objective should be to create goodwill and 
future bus i ness . 

A prominent unit in the course consists of preparing promotional literature 
and advertising in the target language, which next to translating is the skill 
most in demand. ^ At first students examine advertisements in newspapers and 
magazines from several Spanish-speaking countries. We study the situations and 
people depicted and conjecture about the emotive response the advert isement . tries 
to evoke, be it one dealing with family, status, romance, health, appetite and so 
forth. 

For students wishing to explore emotive techniques further, we recommend 
A.H. Maslav's *'A Theory of Human Motivation/* Maslow contended that man'^ needs 
can be arranged in a hierarchy of relative importance. As soon as the lower needs 
are filled (food, shelter, comfort and sex) other higher needs emerge (safety. 
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social Interaction, esteem and self actualization) to dominate the Individual'. 
The hierarchy may serve to Interpret the promotional pitch of the advert I semen^t. 

Furthernore, students examine the language of the advertisement from 
different perspectives, namely for formal/informal verb use and for different 
terms applied to objects across the Hispanic world; for example 'dishwasher' 
el lavaplatos electrico in Latin America is el lavavajillas In Spain. We look for 
gaffes such as the one Parker Pen committed in a less-than-accurate translation, 
promising the South American buyer that the new ink in the pen would prevent 
unwanted pregnancies.^^ We also note the number of adjectives and their placement 
along with samples of rhyming and alliteration as in La crema dental Colgate , e]_ 
mal aliento combate or . .. Cal isay , un sabor para vivirlo . where labial and liquid 
consonants predominate. 



Before students begin composing theTF advertisemelvt, l~read a few excerpts 
to them from International Business Blunders . The authors state that in inter- 
national business, marketing blunders far surpass those of management. The most 
common cause for error centers on the lack of sufficient product adaptation to 
suit local characteristics. Thus, Campbell soup found its overs<^as sales stymied 
at first because it failed to advertise to the average consumer how to prepare 
condensed soup. People accustomed to the competitor's larger can could not 
justify the cost for Campbell's smaller can.^^ 

As students prepare their advertisement they are to keep these questions in 
mind: Is the Item intended primarily for a segment of the population? Would the 
item sell better In a particular time of year? Would it need adaptation for 
local taste and mores?' Does the average physique of the population need to be 
considered? Would the size of the item easily fit in the home or business? How 
much domestic and foreign competition would the item encounter? Would it face 
stiff tariffs? How would it be packaged and distributed? What price would be 
charged overseas?. Partial answers to these questions can be gleaned from U.S. 
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Department of Conroerce publications, e.g., World Trade Outlook fo" 6^ Countries 
and Market Profiles for Latin America . Once Completed, students present their 
advertisement to class for critique and recommendations. 

Throughout the semester we include cultural readings that reflect human 
behaviors and values of Latin America. We found the succinct chapter "Aspectos 
Economicos de Hi spanoamerica" in Ci vi 1 izadon y Cultura to be very informative. 
The authors trace the basic economic history of Latin America from the cplonial 
period to the present-day era with the continuous problems of absentee landowners, 
land reforms and domest ic/forei gn investments. We expand the reading to a written 
assignment for the less advanced students, whereby they complete a precis from 
dehydrated or slashed sentences provided; for example: 

1. Al principio/ los espanoles/ desarrollar. . . 

2. Tambien/ (ejlos) estimular/ el cultivo de. . , 

3. Las tres teorTas economicas/ ser. . . 
Another pertinent cultural reading, though intended for beginning students, is 
"El Golpe Militar" in Panorama de las Americas . The article provides the spring- 
board for discussing the overwhelming povver, that with few exceptions, the 
mi 1 itary wields in Latin America. 

As a timely reference on cultural contrasts, the instructor may want to 
interject Edward T. Hall's notion of high and low context cultures. Low, context 
cultures, for example the U.S.A. and Northern Europe, emphasize quickness in 
negotiating, competitive bidding and written proof. Conversely, high context 
cultures, e.g. Latin America, Japan and the Middle East, stress lengthy 
negotiations allowing the parties to get to know each other. Competitive bidding 

19 

is not as common and an individual's word is his bond. 

Articles from business sections of magazines such as Vision provide numerous 
cultural insights. Initially, I distribute copies of die article with a list of 
■passive and active vocabularies. The latter is, to be learned for speaking and 
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writing purposes, e.g., translation exercises; the former for reading recognition 
as in a matching or mul ti ple^choice test. On the same sheet wtth the vocabularies 
I insert a series of short-answer questions over the major points of the text. 
Subsequently I assign future articles to groups or individuals to prepare in the 
same fashion. These items then form part of future quizzes ind examinations. A 
sample Of active vocabulary follows: 

1. Indice de Precios al Consumidor = Consumer Price Index 

2. Indice de Precios al Mayor = Wholesale Price Index 

3. el poder adquisitivo = purchasing power 
^. el consorcio - consortium 

5. la filial « affiliate 

6. la balanza de pagos « balance of payments 

7. los ingresos de divisas - foreign income^p^dfrency) I 

8. Producto Nacional Br uto - Gr es^r^^NatTonal Product 

9. respaldar = to back. 

10. la encuesta = the survey 
For vocabulary suited more for conversation I assign sections such as '*the bank," 
"the budget" and "the stockbroker" from Sedwick's Conversation in Spanish or 
Spanish for Careers , Both texts, also available in French and German, easily 
lend themselves for oral practice at the intermediate level by means of 
appropriate drawings that complement the lessons. 

o The advanced students besides reading and preparing more sophisticated 
periodical articles, also study the textbook selected for their level, It covers 
a variety of topics from management principles to marketing and accounting with 
subsequent sections on different letter-writing themes. Journal articles on the 
previously mentioned areas, wri tten ^y^-professional s from both sides of the 
Atlantic, accompany t he chapterst Th^ c^pics serve for discussion, providing the 



business majors the opportunity to amplify and explain further the book's content. 
As a reference I found the text Management ar\4 Performance to be a fitting and 
comprehensive source of information. The authors treat the content from an 
International perspective rather than from an excl us ively domestic view. 

In lieu of the two cultural readings previously mentioned, the native 
speakers early in the semester engage in the preparation of. their research 
paper in Spanish. At the outset they choose the country they propose to Investi- 
gate and submit an outline covering the topics they plan to investigate, together 
with at least three note cards summarizing three sources they have consulted 
already. The outlines generally include the^e headings: recent history, govern- 
ment, economic affairs, transportation and communication, currency and future 

'projections. .As a model they have access to a term paper on a Latin American 

country, written. in English, for an economics class. I recommend they consult 
sources such as The Europa Year Book, The Area Handbook (for the country). 
The Stateman's Year Book , Business Week . The Wal_I_ Street Journal and other 
periodicals. In addition I have them speak or write to friends, relatives and 
charrfaers of commerce from overseas. 

Three weeks prior' to the end of the semester students submit a completed 
rough draft to me to look over for language and content. They then have a week 
to polish and type the paper. On the days of the report, the speaker dis- 
tributes ten questions which classmates should answer as the speaker progresses 
through theVeport. These questions, edited later, become part of the final 
examination. 

In retrospect, a successful commercial Spanish course demands an inter- 
lacing of different content areas : language, culture, business, technical writing 
to name a few. The interdisciplinary approach, enhanced with suggestions and 
participation from colleagues, provides the students with more relevant 
Information. Moreover, as we, Instructors, seek out our local busincss- 



agricultural communities, trade councils and chambers of commerce— the better 
prepared we will be to revise our curriculum to meet the growing demands for 
graduates proficient In international trade. American business, versed In 
foreign languages and international marketing, can readily Increase its total 
sales and profits through exports.. The watchword, however, in today's world 
market Is that the most useful language may not necessarily be English, but 
rather the language of our clients.'^ 

Oscar Ozete 

Indiana State University Evansville 
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Instructional Resources and Materials 
for Business Spanish Courses 

Ronald Cere 

Since the late 1950's there has been a growing global awareness of the 
importance of the study of foreign languages and cultural differences for a 
variety of purposes as well as the need for bilingual and even multilingual 
personnel trained in highly specialized and technical fields. Many nations 
have come to realize that linguistic and ndnlinguistic communication are the 
keys to forging positive political and amicable relations between peoples of 
different cultures and that bilingual-bi cultural technicians of all typeS: 
_are-xcuclal-:£or J3rdjaglng_ahmLLj^ changes and d&-_ 

velopment. Indeed, in 1975, in Helsinki, 35 countries of various political 
persuasions, in their plea for international cooperation to prevent nuclear 
armageddon, cited the study of foreign languages and cultures as one of the 
principal ways of achieving this end and emphasized the need to make this 
cultural-linguistic requisite known among nations. The consensus was that 
if the peoples of the world, particularly officials, technicians and busi- 
ness people, were conversant in other languages and knowledgeable of the re- 
lated cultures, they would be less inclined to resort to force and more 
disposed to cooperate in an atmosphere of peace. They would also have a 
abetter understanding of the problems which have persistently beset the 
world and would be in a more favorable position to find the appropriate so- 
lutions to them.^ One of the very first countries to bring an awareness of 
the importance of foreign language and international studies to its citi- 
,2enry v/as the United States. 

Shortly after the Helsinki meeting, the U.S. government, seeking to 
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underscore the need for language and cultural studies, announced that it 
would survey its own situation vis-a-vis these two areas and make its find- 
ings public. In 1978, to be sure, under President Carter, a panel of prom- 
inent educators, legislators, and businessmen were appointed and were charged 
with undertaking the task. After a year of intensive research and inquiry, 
the President's Commission on Foreign Languages and- International Studies, as 
the panel came to be known, submitted its report to the President and subse- 
quently issued its findings. The news was both shocking and sobering. Ac- 
cording to the Commission not only was there a definite lack of governiiient, 
military, and highly specialized technical personnel in the United States 
who were fluent in a language other than English, but foreign language and 
international studies were on the wane at all educational institutions and 
levels. Key administrative posts closely related to international affairs 
were being held by staff who could not speak a foreign language, and criti- 
cal military and government assignments abroad were given to those who v;ere 
generally unfamiliar with the customs and traditions as v/ell as the language 
of the host country. Educationally, only one public high school student out 
of twenty, as the panel goes on to say, was studying French, German or Rus- 
V. sian, and only eight percent of American colleges and universities required 

a foreign language with thirty-four percent in 1966.^ This latter situation 
is most certainly different than that of Europe or Japan where almost any 

student who aspires to a college education and a professional career must 

3 

speak or study a second language. 

This lack of bilingual Americans, particularly of those involved in or 
entering the business world, on the other hand, takfes on greater importance 
and significance when it is considered in light of certain U.$. economic 
statistics and indicators. In 1977, for example, some 3800 U.S. firms had 
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branches, abroad, resulting in an annual overseas production estimated at 
$500 billion and a long-term private investment approaching $150 billion, 
while both import and export trade between the United States and its for- 
eign partners was valued at nearly $270 billion/ The first figure repre- 
sented about one third of all U.S. domestic production during the same year, 
while the second and third together constituted about one quarter of all 
trade and transactions conducted nationally. What is more, as subsequent 
statistics have indicated^ the aforementioned external U.S. overseas figures 
are increasing at a faster rate' than the internal or domestic figures. In 
general, these numbers and the ensuing increases represent a very active in- 
volvement by the United States in the international sector as well as a grow- 
ing financial potential of American business abroad, all of which may portend 
well for the U.S. economy and for those enterprises involved in international 
trade. In human terms, they signify not only the presence of U.S. personnel 
already involved in this area but also the influx of many more men and womsn 
who are trained or experienced in the various fields which comprise this com- 
mercial sector. More importantly, however, they reflect the need for addi- 
tional people, business as well as technical and governmental, who are fluent 
in other languages and have an understanding and appreciation of the related 
cultures and who can interface successfully with either foreign nationals or 
governments. Personnel with these special capabilities, in most cases, will 
perform their duties more effectively than those who do not possess them and 
will promote, at the same time, good interpersonal and international rela- 
tions. To be sure, the lack of such professionals has been and continues to 
be. one of the main reasons for the deterioration in U.S. internal and exter- 
nal relations with foreign or non-English speaking nationals. It has also 
been and still is an area of concern still unaddre^sed by educators, those 
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.Ultimately charged with seeing that its solution, providing personnel with 
the requisite language and cultural expertise, be implemented^ The greatest 
stumbling blocks to the latter solution: the need for highly-trained and 
specialized teaching personnel, as well as the selection of the appropriate 
and complementing program and materials needed to ensure overall instruc- 
tional effectiveness. 

This article, presented originally at the Eastern Michigan University 
Conference on Spanish for Bilingual Careers in Business, March 1982, will 
concern itself with the latter areas, that is, the appropriate program and 
materials needed in Business Spanish courses. Specifically, it will under- 
take to do the following: 1) describe the type of program that needs to be 
set up, 2) outline a possible curriculum design for such courses, 3) identi- 
fy and discuss the kinds of materials that can be used in these classes, 
4) cite and describe some of the items currently available, and explain, 
brijefly, for what purposes and in what ways they are to be taught, 5) pro- 
vide bibliographies of written and audio-visual resources, indicating from 
which publishers and distributors they may be obtained", and 6) it will refer 
to materials used by the author in Business Spanish courses taught at var- 
ious institutions. From the reading of this article present and prospective 
teachers will, hopefully, be able to organize and develop their own programs 
as well as select those materials which will be useful in instructing their 
students. 

•'^ Before any mention of instructional resources for Business Spanish 
courses can be made, the type of program to be established must be ascer- 
tained. The teacher or teachers charged with setting up the course of in- 
struction must determine, among other things, the goals, content, and struc- 
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ture of the program, and they must decide v/hat instructional format and 
evaluatory systems are to be used. They must also identify the clientele 
to be served and their general and specific needs, and they must come to 
grips with the problem of instructional level find entry requirements. To 
merely say that these courses must be Business courses in Spanish without 
any thought for the aforementioned considerations is not only insufficient 
but also misleading. Such a statement could mean that any course of study 
would be acceptable, so long as it dealt with business and v/as conducted in 
Spanish, and that the instructor v/ould not have to concern himself or her- 
self with the design of the program provided he or she knew something about 
the subject. This is most certainly not the case. To organize and develop 
the appropriate program of Business Spanish, requires a great deal of fore- 
thought and painstaking effort and is no small undertaking. Essentially it 
consists of identifying the students and needs to be satisfied, defining 
the program objectives and subject areas and matter to be covered and se- 
lecting the format and approaches to be used, as well as determining the 
level, entry requirements and evaluatory procedures of the courses to be 
instituted. This information, in turn, depends on the personal, academic 
and professional data compiled from carefully prepared student question- 
naires and profiles in addition to the facts uncovered from equally meti- 
culously conducted research into the essence and demands of international 
business in a Spanish-speaking framework. Without going into detail as to 
how this process is realized, the particulars of wl^ich could provide the 
basis for other articles, suffice it to say that fhe data obtained from sur- 
veys and research undertaken, as yet unpublished^ at two major state uni- 
versities reveal several interesting facts about/ the type of Business Span- 

5 ' 

ish program that generally needs to be set up. 

First, with regard to content, the findings indicate that the courses 
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proposed under this rubric should consist of several well-integrated compo- 
nents and should reflect the linguistic, cultural, practical needs and con- 
' cams of Spanish-speaking business world. More specifically, they should 
1) include a section on the terminology of international commerce so that 
students can familiarize themselves with the most common terms and utilize 
them for conununicative purposes v/hen needed, 2) dedicate a segment to the 
discussion of the various areas and aspects of commerce-management, finance, 

production, personnel, marketing, a dvertising, sales> etc. --that will per- 

mit the students to apply and practice the v/ords learned as well as gain an 
insight into the concepts, features and v/orkinqs of each area, 3) incorpo- 
rate pertinent readings from specialized texts or journals that will treat 
not only these subjects but also the past and present geographic, economic, 
political, social and legal realities of Spain and Spanish America so that 
students will gain a broader knowledge of both business and life in these 
countries, 4) devote several units to the types of documents and letters 
frequently used in business transactions and communications to give the 
learner both reading and writing practice in each, 5) provide a series of 
oral and written translation activities from English into Spanish and vice 
versa, to help students acquire a skill sorely needed in the international 
sector, 6) simulations of social and business situations found in Spanish- 
speaking countries so that present and future professionals can interface 
more effectively with foreign nationals, 7) furnish a review of those grammar 
Items which often appear in conversation or writing and are misused by the 
learner, 8) integrate a program of most small "c" culture (attitudes, values, 
customs, life-styles, etc.) and business practices to sensitize and make 
students aware of cultural differences, and 9) they should develop a compo- 
nent on travel and living in Spanish-speaking cojjntries for those tempo- 
rarily on assignment abroad* 
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Secondly, it was noted that all language abilities should be empha- ' 
sized, but^ as the findings of both the surveys and~"res~eal^h Tuggeltrin 
varying degrees. Greatest priority should be given to speaking and listen- 
ing, as both students and professionals concur that these are the most wide- 
ly used- and urgently needed skills, while reading and writing should be as- 
signed a secondary role. Grammar and syntax, on the other hand, should only 
Kg gtres s"^ degrpe that thev improve the other skills, and pronuncia- 

tion and vocabulary acquisition exercises should be confined to the sounds 
and terms either mispronounced, misused or unfamiliar to the students. 
Moreover, some time, according to these findings, should be dedicated to 
oral and written translation as this skill is commonly utilized in many 
business or social situations, particularly in the public relations, market- 
ing, sales, and legal areas. 

Thirdly, it v/as ascertained, based on the aforementioned ranking of 
language skills as well as the needs of both students and business people, 
that the approach most appropriate for Business Spanish courses would be 
the audio-lingual approach. This-method would address the primary objec- 
tive of the program and its clientele, communicative proficiency for busi- 
ness and social contexts, and would furnish the type of instruction neces- 
sary to achieve this goal. It would provide such structured exercises as 
dictation, aural comprehension, oral drills, role-playing and guided discus- 
sion or interviewing, to improve learner listening and speaking skills, and 
it would employ more spontaneous activities including general discussions 
of commercial topics or problems and impromptu conversations with either 
native informants or business people who have lived or worked in Spain or ^ 

i 

Spanish America. It would also incorporate, or course, many of the terms * 
and concepts found in the Spanish-speaking business world dsM^ell as stress 
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the linguistic and cultiiral idiosyncracies of the Tatter's peoples. What 
" i s more ,n:he^uaTo^nguat- approach-would also serve as the core instruc- 
tional method with which other learning systems (lecturing, reading compre- 
hension exercises, report and letter writing, translation, etc.) could be 
Integrated. 

Lastly, given the difficulty and complexity of the subject matter, as 
well as the minimal stress placed on grammar, it was determined that Busi- 



ness Spanish courses should be offered during the third year of sequenced 
language instruction. At this level, the student would have a basic know- 
ledge of Spanish and business gained from required courses and would be 
able to function reasonably well in such classes. They would also have the 
wherewithal to benefit more from their learning experience. This informa- 
tion together with the facts previously mentioned, in short, clearly indi- 
cate the objectives, ccrfvter^t, approach, ^and level of the courses .to be de- 
signed. t4ore imodrtantly, ^liowever, they set parameters for determining 

what material/ are to be selected and used. 

/ j 

BasvMlly, the instructional resources needed for Business Spanish 
courses should reflect th^ language and cultural objectives of the program 
as^n as its business dontent. They should focus oi^ promoting aural-oral 
^mpetency and, to a lesser extent, reading, writing, end translation skills, 
and they should emphasiz^ the cultural and business idiosyncracies of the 
Spanish-speaking world. 1 Specifically, in the aural -oral area, they should 
provide such activities a^ dictations, aural comprehensions, dialogue reci- 
tation and completion exercises, oral drills to improve both' pronunciation 
and correctness of language ,\^interviewing, situational role-playing and 
problem-solving, and formal an^ informal discussions and oral presentations. 
With regard to reading, writing and translation skills, the materials chosen 
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should include exercises or; activities in reading comprehension, precis, 
report and letter writing, grammar, as needed, and oral and written transla- 
tions . As for the cultural and business aspects of the program, the items 
>icked\shoul d meet learner and professional needs as well as treat related 
areas of concern. Culturally, they should emphasize the values, attitudes, 
beliefs, customs, and life-styles of the peoples of Spain and Spanish Ameri- 
ca, indicating similarities and differences between the latter and the U.S.^ 
and they should concentrate on subjects, such as geography, economics, pol- \ 
itics, history and law. Business-wise, they should incorporate the relevant 
terminology, concepts, and documentation as well as the practices peculiar 
to the Spanish-speaking countries* and they should address a variety of 
areas from production and management to finance, accounting, marketing and 
sales. They should also deal with the increasingly important field of com- 
puters. Such materials would not only help bring about communicative pro- 
ficiency and cultural sensitivity among business people but would eventually 
lead to improved interpersonal and commercial relations. 

In view of these criteria, the types of materials that might be used 
in Business Spanish courses could run the gamut. They could range from the 
written and spoken word to the visual and human elements. They could- be 
general language texts which contain grammar and other exercises to improve 
language proficiency or specialized dictionaries or books which provide 
\lists or explanations of business terms or concepts. They could be articles 
Vrom technical journals concerning the efficacy of applying certain U.S. 
li^nagerlal techniques to a Spanish corporation or they could be samples of 
bills of laden, advertisements or commercial letters of credit used to prac- 
tib written docuinetitation and correspondence. They could also be films or 
slitJes showing the ntodern economic development of Mexico, Peru or Chile, or 

■ \ ■ 
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tapes of conversations commonly carried on in banking or retail situations. 

they could evfti be lectures on the experiences of business people v/ho have 

lived or worked in a Spanish-speaking country or they could consist of 

personally-made materials (dittos, transparencies, etc.) on a wide variety 

of topics. Indeed, they could be almost any type of instructional resource 

so long as they satisfied the aforementioned criteria. To assist the in- 

structor in identifying and selecting materials VjMch-are-mo&t^amwrUte— ^ — ^ 



for Business Spanish courses, however, it would be helpful to know v/hat are 
some of the items currently available, where they can be obtained, and how 
they can be used. 

With regard to published materials there are currently many on the mar- 
ket for Business Spanish courses. Some of them are in Spanish, some in 
English but related to an aspect of culture or business in the Spanish- 
speaking world, and some are bilingual, that is, they are in both Spanish 
and English. The most popular of these items is the commercial dictionary. 
It abounds by the tens of thousands and it has several formats and uses. 
It can either be a compilation of the most commonly used words in business 
situations such as Guillermo Varela .Colmeiro's Diccionario comercial y eco- 
nomico moderno , ingles y espaRol (Madrid: Ediciones Interciencia, 1964) or 
it can be a compendium of specialized terms for fields such as marketing, 
accounting,, and finance like Jose Codera Martin's Diccionario de derecho 
mercantn (New York: French and Spanish Book Co., 1979). It can also be a 
glossary of definitions of specific terminology similar to Andres S. Suarez's 
Diccionario economico de la empresa (Madrid: Ediciones Pi rami de, 1979) or a 
list of expressions or phrases common to business contexts, such as Ivan de 
Renty's El mundo de los negocios . Lexico ingles-espanol , espanol-ingles (Ma- 
drid: Sociedad General Espanola de Librerfa, 1977). For the most part, they 
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serve as lexical reference guides but also can be used to prepare vocabulary 
lists for a variety of areas, such as banking, advertising, etc. As far as 
bibliographies on the subject are concerned, one of the most recent is Ema- 
nuel Mohlo's The Dictionary Catalogue (New York: Spanish and French Book 
Corporation, 1977). Apart from other titles, it gives the names of Spanish 
and bilingual commercial dictionaries as well as indicates the areas they 
cover. 

Also listed in this catalogue are manuals or books of business corre- 
spondence in Spanish. Numbering in the hundreds they vary in scope and 
approach. Some are brief compilations of the principle commercial letters 
or documents but do not provide any instructional suggestions or directions 
as to the writing of such correspondence. Others like P. Mandorine^s Re- 
dacte mejor comercialmente and Luis and Antolfn Gonzalez-del-Valle's Corres- 
pondencia fondo y forma are more extensive works on the subject and contain 
many useful hints as to how such letters and documents are prepared and 
what are some of the problems found in composing them. Still others, 
including J. Harvard's Bilingual Guide to Business and Professional Corre- 
spondence . Spanish-English/English-Spanish , are bilingual compilations and, 
in many instances, include letters of a social nature. Generally, as can 
be expected, all are used to familiarize students with the types, forms and 
contents of business correspondence as well as to serve as the basis for 
teaching them composition. In addition to those listed in Molho's cata- 
logue several of the more commonly used texts including those just mentioned 
are cited in the general bibliography (Appendix A) which follows this arti- 
cle. 

With respect to general textbooks covering the language and conaercial 
aspects of Business Spanish courses, only several are currently in print. 
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.ike those treating correspondence they offer different content and have 
llifferent approaches. The Business and Finance Workbook by Jarvis, Lebredo, 
and Planells, which forms part of a larger set of language texts, for exam- 
ple, presents, as the authors state, "the specific Spanish vocabulary and 
situations, needed by people who work in the business field or are planning 
to pursue a business career."^ Essentially audio-lingual in approach (a 
tape program accompanies the text), it contains dialogues, vocabulary and a 
variety of exercises (dialogue completion, question and answer, grammar) 
which can be done orally or in writing, and contains guided and more spon- 
taneous role-playing exercises of the situations typically found in the 
Spanish-speaking business world. It also provides practice in commercial 
correspondence and translation and includes severaV crossword puzzles, a 
Spanish glossary of business terms and a Spanish-English/English-Spanish 
vocabulary. The Espanol Comercial text by Nelly Santos, on the other hand, 
puts greater emphasis on reading and writing skills and treats the more 
salient areas of international commerce. The main Focus here is to furnish 
the prospective and student with the requisite knowledge of various busi- 
ness fields as well as to incorporate the technical vocabulary, dialogues, 
and models of letters used in commercial contexts. It is divided into two 
parts. The first half, comprising twelve lessons, presents vocabulary, 
dialogues and readings related to the principle fields of business (manage- 
ment, banking and finance, accounting, marketing, etc.) while the second 
half, with an equal number of chapters, provides samples of the letters and 
commercial documents utilizedjfor each of the fields mentioned in the first 
part. Like the Jarvis text i^ includes written and oral exercises but lacks 
certain lexical explanations br translations despite two Spanish-English/ 
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comercial by Paul Rivers, which was one of the first of the current texts to 
be published, is more informational than instructional in orientation and is 
designed "to furnish those students who are familiar with the basic grammati- 
cal principles of Spanish with the fundamentals of practical commercial Span- 
isiL correspondence and, in addition, with special information on such fields 
as advertising, foreign trade, transportation, andjnoney, banking, and fi-' 
nance. In addition to chapters dedicated to explaining various business 
terms and concepts, Tt^ras-^a_soroewhaT^'ated but useful bibliography as well 
as sections on weights and measures, general grammar, pronunciation and vo- 
cabulary. Like the Jarvis and Santo 's books-it is recommended for the in- 
termediate level. Other texts, includi ng^ those of a more technical or gram- 
ma tTcaT -nature, too_^ numerous' to list or discuss here, are also in print and 
available from publishers, particularly the Southwestern Publishing Company, 
which has several annotated catalogues, and several are cited in the afore- 
mentioned bibliography at the end of this article. 

In the way of cultural texts there are seemingly very few that are par- 
ticularly well-suited to Business Spanish courses. This is due to the fact 
that a majority of such bt^oks do not meet the cultural needs of the com- 
mercial world nor the conci^r7ir-o#-44s-i3efsonnol^ and they do not address the 

\ 

\ 

appropriate business-relate\i subject matter. They usually do not provide 
information pertaining to thfe beliefs, values, attitudes, customs, and life- 
styles of Spanish-speakihg peoples, an integral part of effective communi- 
cation, nQjuiQ-^hey^reat business practices or customs, such as bargaining 
and palanca ('influence'), an understanding of which is so important to suc- 
cessful commercial relations. The books that do exist and deal with these 
subjects are mostly general readers or they are resource books which sup- 
ply activities which can be readily used in the classroom. One such book 
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Is Encuentros cui^ mini -dramas) by Barbara Snyder. 

Published by the National Textbook Company, its purpose is to give students 
an understanding and appreciation of cultural differences as well as to 
help them deal with conflicts arising from the latter. It consists of 
fifty- three units. In each one a mini -drama is presented in which an Amer- 
ican and a Spanish speaker, who are conversing, ha^e a misunderstanding re- 
garding a certain custom, attitude or set of beliefs or values. To discover 
the reason for this difference of views a question is posed to which four 
replies are offered. The reader or spectator is asked to select the one 
he or she believes to be correct. An. answer section with the proper replies 
and explanations follows against which replies can be checked. Primarily 
for high school Students the book is an excellent adjunct to general culture 
readers. Similar texts are listed in the "General Bibliography." 

As for the readers themselves, there are basically two varieties. .The 
first comprises those whidh deal with Spain and/or Spanish America from a 
strictly small "c" cultural point of view. By far the best text from this 
group is Living in Latin Miencaj A Case Stud^ jn Cross-CuUura J. Coniniuni ca- 
tion by Raymond L. Gorden. Written by a social scientist, the book, as its 
title implies, is a study in cross-cultural communication between North 
Americans and Latin Americans, in this- case, Colombians. In pa^icular, it 
"has tried to demonstrate the importance of the situationally determine^ 
silent assumptions in the process of cross-cultural communication, discover 
some of the specific non-linguistic barriers to communication between North 
Americans and Colombians, and. sensitize the reader to some of the symptoms 
. and results of communication blockages typical among people in daily cross- 
cultural contact."^ It has also provided an excellent view of life in 
Colombia in a typical middle class family as well as some of the social 
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«>res. In general, it is one of the best texts of its kind and useful to 
the U.S. national or businessman who would like to have an understanding of 
family life in Spanish America. Other readers, including those on Spain, 
appear in the General Bibliography. 

The second type of book is more allied to business. Indeed, in most 
cases, it comes under the rubric of cultural texts fbr business. One of the 
mos^ usef uT^StanTiy' MV^iV s C«aMimllan^^ arqanizational . 
ar^ CuUuriL Per^^ Apart from sections devoted to other cultures, 
the book offers several readings on some of the foremost obstacles encoun- 
tered by U.S. businessmen on assignment in Latin America and includes three 
case studies which underscore the potential areas of conflict caused by op- 
posing views on such subjects as bribery, paternalism and bureaucracy. It 
also deals with differences in managerial styles. Another book of equal 
merit is Reginald C. Reindorp's SfianM Amencan CuUure and ££11- 

sonality . Unlike the previous text. thi. one not only deals with business 
in Spanish America from a broader perspective but also incorporates other 
cultural elements of the small "c" variety. It treats, in addition to busi- 
ness methods, such subjects as specialization and technology, and it con- 
tains several units on religion, legal systems, social structure, values, 
attitudes and customs. It also dedicates an entire section to history and 
politics and gives copious examples of possible areas of cultural conflict 
which might develop between U.S. personnel and Spanish speakers. Like sim- 
ilar texts, including the Reindorp book, it can be used not only to teach 
small "c" culture but aUo to study and dramatize cultural differences with 
the view to improving interpersonal and commercial relations. 

Besides these resources, there are other types of printed matter that 
can be utilized in Business Spanish courses. Many of them are magazines. 
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newspapers, catalogues and pamphlets, but an equal numt^er are materials 
prepared by the instructor. With regard to the former, the most helpful 
in preparing lessons and activities are journals. They can be used to fa- 
miliarize students with the current situations and events, economic, social, 
political and cultural, in Spain and Spanish America, and they can serve to 
inform their readers about some of the snecific problems and issues con- 
fronting these countries, providing considerable suggestions as to their 
solution. Some are newspapers, others are magazines, and some are in En- 
glish but quite a feware in Spanish. Among the newspapers in Spanish the 
most widely read are La Nacion (Argentina), El Tiempo (Colombia), ABC (Spain), 
El Nacional (.Venezuela), while in English the most informative are the Wall 
Street Journal , London Times , New York Times and Washington Post . With re- 
gard to magazines in Spanish the most newsworthy are Cambio 16 and Actual i - 
dad Ecohomica , both from Spain, and Hispano from Mexico. In Engl.ish the 
most popular are Consumer Reports , Business Week and Business America . 
Moreover, there are two bibliographies which are printed annually and which 
treat various aspects and concerns of business in both Spain and Spanish 
America in addition to those of other countries. They are Predicasts F & S , 
Index to Europe Annual " 'and Predicasts F & S International Annual . The for- 
mer lists articT^ on Spain while the latter treats business in Latin Amer- 
ica. Each annual provides a brief description of the industry product and 
technological developments in those countries as well as information on the 
political and social factors affecting business*in these areas. They are' 
invaluable tools for locating jcurrent events materials on business and re- 
lated fields, which, when found, can be used in many ways and for a variety 
of purposes (as reading materials, for oral presentations, to prepare ad- 
vertisements, etc.), and are easily obtainable. Apart from these materials. 
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the others mentioned—catalogues, pamphlets, etc.— also can be easily ac- 
quired from any major multinational business firm (Exxon, General Motors, 
IBM, etc.) or Spanish-speaking agency consulate or embassy and provide not 
only the terminology coirenonly used in different businesses but also hn un- 
derstanding of the workings and interests of each field described. 

Written materials prepared by the instructor. On the other hand, do not 
have to be searched for in the archives nor purchased in stationery stores. 
They can be produced either v/ith some typing, writing or duplication equip- 
ment but require a fairly good knowledge of the topic or project to be dis- 
cussed or developed, as well as a great deal of dedication and personal 
energy. Form and content-wise they may take the form of dittos or stencils 
of written conversations, and exercises on some aspect of business or gram- 
mar, xeroxes of magazine articles on the Spanish economy, or transparency 
maps of South America, They are .used in the same ways as professionally 
manufactured materials but have the advantage of being made at relatively^ 
little cost and with relatively continuous use. 

Audio-visual aids constitute another important instructional resource. 
By and large, they may consist of such items as television, radio, tapes, 
records, films, filmstrips, videotapes, slides, maps, charts, advertise- 
ments, and they may be bought or made. They also have, as has been indi- 
cated, a variety of uses and can serve multi-purposes. As can be expected* 
however, the appropriate types of materials, at least those of the manufac- 
tured variety, do not abound. Those that are available consist of 1) films 
such as Orqanizacion interna , Preliminares de la^ venta and Mexico : An Econ- 
omy in Transition , which show the commercial aspects and realities of the 
Spanish-speaking world 2) videotapes and slides with titles like Hispanic 
Culture Series . U vida familiar espanola . and Peru : Culture and Tradition , 
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which deal with the customs, life-styles, values, beliefs and attitudes of 
Spain and Spanish America, 3) filmstrips and tapes, including Passport to 
Spain , AsT son los mexicanos , and Berlitz's Spanish for Travellers , which 
gives the U.S. national an overview of life and travel in. these countries 
as well as oral practice in some of the more commonly used expressions for - 
these contexts, 4) television or radio programs either from or on Spain and 
Spanish America, such as those recently aired on Cuba and Nicaragua, which 
can provide many useful discussions, oral or written reports concerning 
business, politics, government, etc., in these countries, and 5) maps, charts, 
graphs or other realia, which can be used to demonstrate certain geographi- 
cal, economic and cultural aspects and realities of the Spanish-speaking 
world. These and other resources as well as the names and addresses of the 
vendors and distributors from whom additional information may be obtained 
are listed in Appendix B: Bibliography of Audio-Visual Materials^of this 
paper. 

Lastly, although not yet a common feature of many Business Spanish pro- 
grams, is the concept of internships abroad. Originally introduced by busi- 
ness colleges for students of graduate-level MBA programs, they were designed 
to provide the latter with practical work study and living experience in 
the foreign country as well as wjth the opportunity to improve language 
proficiency and to apply knowledge already acquired in the relevant fields. ,. 
They still do this but now they also furnish the student with the necessary 
foreign residency, study and working credentials which may later be helpful 
in obtaining employment. More interestingly, however, these work-stu^ in- 
ternships have begun to appear at the undergraduate level. While, pres- 
ent, only several such programs exist, including the well-known consortium 
of internships sponsored by Eastern Michigan University in Spain and Latin 
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America, many are being planned and others still needed to accomodate the 
growing number of students interested in undertaking such a practical course 
of study at the college and pre-college levels. Their most positive feature 
and selling point besides the practical ones just mentioned: they may well 
serve as the vehicle needed to bridge the cultural-linguistic gap which ex- 
ists between the U.S. and its present and potential trading partners as well 
as the instrument to improve and promote international relations at all levels 

•and within all contexts. 

That interest in |lusiness Spanish courses is increasing was recently re- 
vealed by the findings of a report presented at the Eastern Michigan Univer- 
sity Conference on Spanish for Bilingual Careers in Business. According 
to the report more than one hundred schools currently have one or more courses 
in commercial Spanish, while more than sixty others are planning to develop 

^s^milar programs in the not-too-distant future. Moreover, some forty courses 
offered la t universities,which al-ready have at least one commercial Spanish 
course, will be added while another ten or fifteen are in the process of pro- 
posing new courses. The current student enrollment for each present and pro- 
jected class is fifteen for a total of some 3,500 students. To be sure, this 
figure does not^take into consideration schools who offer such courses, but ^ 
did not respond to the survey nor those where others are being organized. It 
does indicate, however, the widespread and growing interest in Business Span- 
ish courses as well as underscores, indirectly, the need for the appropriate 
program of study and the requisite instructional materials. It is only hoped 
that the new interest mam'fested by this article as well as its contents have 
provided the present and prospective teacher of such classes with both the in- 
centive and resources to develop their own program. 
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Notes 

^ For further information on the Helsinki accords of 1975, see Eugeny 
Chossvdovsky , Jhe Helsinki final act viewed in the M- perspective. New 
Yprk: U.N. Institute for Training and Research, 1980. 

^ President's Commission on Foreign Language and International Studies. 
Strength Through Wisdom ; A £Hti£ue of U^. j . Capability (Washington, D.C., 

1979), pp. 3ff. . '' 

^ Takeo Iguchi. "Language Skills and Intercultural Communications in 
U.S. -Japan Trade Relations," in Foreign Languages for the Professions, Proc. 
of the Conference at Northeastern University, May 14, 1981, CIHED Conference 
Series, No. 3 (Boston: Center for International Higher Education Documenta- 
tion, 1981),, p. 29. 

^ LucillV j- ^^0"i9 Richard I. Brod, Forei^ Languages and Carnerj, 
2nd ed. (New York: The Modern Language Association, 1979), p. 8. 

^ The findings referred to here were the .results of surveys and research 
conducted at the University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaiqn and the University 
of Nebraska-Lincoln in 1979 and 1981. At the University of Illinois the 
- survey undertaken involved 200 students of Spanish of varying backgrounds 
V and majors who were given a questionnaire, which contained, among other 
items, several queries regarding Spanish for professional study, while.the 
research concerned the reading of books, articles and pamphlets on various 
college Business Spanish Programs .and the linguistic cultural and practical 
aspects of international commerce and industry. Those done afthe Universi- 
ty of Nebraska were essentially a repetition of those completed at Illinois 
except more investigation was carried on in the areas of instructional re- 
sources and program development, and several business people vAirc queried in 
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addition to about twenty students. The findings from both universities were 
quite similar and support the general notions and assumptions concerning the 
format, content, and instructional methodology described here for such courses. 
Both the surveys and findings will hopefully be published in the not-too- 
distant future. 
6 / 

Aha C. Jarvis, et.al., The Business and Finance Workbook (Lexington, 

MassabtUisetts: D.C. Heath & Co., 1981), p. iii. 

• 7- 

The Santos text and all other items referred to henceforth are cited 
In the bibliographies indicated and included at the end of this article, un- 
less otherwise stated. 
8 

Paul Rivers, Cuaderno de espafiol practico (New York: Harper & Row, 

1974), p. V. 
9 

Raymond L. Gorden, Living in Latin America ^ A Case Study in Cross- 
Cultural CojTOuni cation (Skokie, Illinois: The National Textbook Co., 1978), 
p. xii. 

Both Predi casts F & S Index to Europe and Predi casts F & S Interna- 
tional can be obtained from Predicasts, Inc., 11001 Cedar Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio 44106. 

^V^o^ information regarding th^ Eastern Michigan University coc^sortium 

of internships in Spain and Latin America contact: Department of Foreign 

Languages and Bilingual Studies, Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti, 

Michigan 48197, 
12 

Christine Uber Grosse, "A Survey of Spanish for Business at U.S. 
Universities," East Michigan University Conference on Spanish for Bilingual 
Careers in Business, Ypsilanti , Michigan, March 18, 1982. 
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General Bibliography 

In this section, the entries have been made under two headings: Busi- 
ness and Commerce, and Spanish and Spanish American Culture. Under the 
former, texts and other books treating business, correspondence and travel 
in general and those of Spain and Hispanic America in particular ar^ listed, 
Under the latter Works on Spanish and Hispanic culture from mostly a small 
"c" perspective, that is, emphasizing life-styles, attitudes, mores, be- 
liefs, etc. are cited. 
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Business, Commerce and Travel 

Barreto de Colon, Herodina. Manual de espanol comercial . Lecturas )i ejer- 

cicios . San Juan: Editorial Universitaria, 1976. 
Berlitz, Maximilian Delphinus. El espanol comercial . 4th ed. London:. 

Berlitz, n.d. 

Brousse, Georges and Georges Rateau. Tgxtos y documentos comerciale s. San 
Francisco: European Book Co., n.d. 

Carrillo-Zalce, Ignacio. E.iercicios de pract_i_c_as. comerciales. San Francis- 
co: European Book Co., n.d. 

Cassagrande , Humberto. Manual practice de correspondencia pHvada t comer- 
cial. Barcelona: De Vecchi , n.d. 

Chacon, Louis, et.al. Biljniguai Bi^^^ Graniatjca pomercial bi- 

ll ngue. Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., 1981. 

Diez de la Cortina, R. Practical SfianM M "^'^ 
York: R.D. Cortina Co., 1977. 
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Durin, Manuel, et.al. Spoken Spanish for Students and Travellers , 3rd ed. 
Lexington, Mass.: D.C.j Heath & Co.. 1978. 

Fernandez Sosa, Luis. Comuijicacion . Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing 
Co., 1979. • 

Garcfa Makfn, Josg Carlos. Correspondencia comercial . New York: Harper 
and Row, 1973. * j 

Gomez Vidal, Oscar and Harry W. Koch. Communicating with the Spanish-Speak- 
ing : For People in Government , Business , and the Professions . San 
Francisco: Ken Books, 1976. 

Gonzalez, Antonio J. and Domingo Felipe Maza Zavala. Tratado moderno de 
economfa general . 2nd ed. Cincinnati: South-Western Publishint] Co., 

ms. 



Gonzllez-del-Valle, Luis and Arttolin Gonzalez-del-Valle. Correspondencia 

comercial : fondo y forma . 2nd ed. Cincinnati , Ohio: South-Westtrn 

Publishing Co., 1981. 
Harvard, J. and I.F. Arize.. Bilingual Guide to Business and Professional 

Correspondence . Spani sh-Engl 1 sh/Enol i sh-Spani sh . New York: Pergamon, 

1976. 

Huerta Peredo, Josg Maria de Jesus. Correspondencia mercantil . Mexico, 
O.F.: Editorial Herrero, 1974. 

Oarvis, Ana C. et.al. Business and Finance Workbook . Lexington, Massachu- 
setts: D.C. Heath and Co., 1981. 

McCarthy, D. Spanish for Business and the Professions . Engl ewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice Hall, 1978. 

Mendoza de F^lix, Maria Amanda. Correspondencia comercial actual i Zc ida. 
Mexico, D.F.: Editora Nacional, 1980. 

Ramirez Valenzuela, Alejandro. Derecho mercantil y docunientacion . Mexico, 
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O.F. : Editora Nacional , 



11978. 



Rivers, Paul. Cuaderno de espanol practico comercial . New york: Har court. 
Brace, and Jovanovich, 1980. 

Samson, Harlan EJ and Eduardo Lopez Ballon'. Publicic^ad . Cincinnati: 
South-Westetn Publishing Op., 1982. 

Santos, Nelly. / Espanol comercial . New York: Harper and Row, 1981. 

Soltero Peralta, Rafael. Derecho mercantil . 5th ed. .Cincinnati: South- 
western {Publishing Co., 1973} 

Spanish for Travellers . Rev. ed. 1974; rpt. Lausanne, Switzerland: Edi- 



tions Bbrlitz, 1977. 



Spanish and SpanisH American Culture 

Aceves, Joseph and William A. Douglass. The Changing Face of Rural Soaln. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts: Schenk^pan Publishing Co., 1976. - 
Alisky, Martin. Latin America Media . \Ames, Iowa: Iowa State University, 

1981. . I ■ \\ 

Altamira y Crevea, RafaeV. Los el ementds de la_ civilizacion x deT^ caracter 
espanol . Btjenos Ayres: Editorial ^osada, 19,56. 

Brameld, Theodore. Th^ Remaking of a Culture . New York: Harper and Row, 
Brothers, 1959. j 

Condon, John C. and Fathi sj Yousef. An Introduction to Intercultural Com- 
munication . Indiknapoflis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1979.^ 

nnnsidine. John Joseph.\ New Horizons in L^tin America , f/ew York: Dodd, 

Mead, 1958. \/ ' ' " '^^/--^^^ 

Davis,' Stanley M. "Latiii America" in Comparative Manag^ient ; Organization 
and Cultural Perspedtives . Englewood. Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1971, pp. 125-237. 
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Dfaz-Plaja, Fernando., La sociedad espanola . Barcelona: Plaza y Janes, 1975. 
Gorden, Raymond L. Living in Latin America . A Case Study i£ Cross-Cul tural 

Communication . Skokie, Illinois: The National Textbook Co., 1978. 
Hall, Edward T. The Silent Language . New York: Doubleday and Co., 1959. 
Kany, Charles Emil. Fiestas y costumbres espanolas . New York: D.C. Heath 

and Co., 1929. 

Ladu, Tora Tuve. Teaching for Cross-Cul tural Understanding . Raleigh, 

North Carolina: State Department of Public Instruction, 1968. 
Lewald, Ernest H. Latinoamerica : sus culturas y sociedades . New York: 

McGraw-Hill, 1973. * 
Lipset, Seymour Martin and Aldo Solari. Elites in Latin America . New York: 

Oxford University Press, 1967. 
Michener, James Albert. Iberia . New York: Random House, 1968. 
Miller, J. Dale, et.al. USA-Hispanic South America Culture Capsules . 

Rowley, Massachusetts: Newbury House Publishers, 1979. 
. USA-Mexico Culture Capsules . Rowley, Massachusetts: 

Newbury House Publishers, Inc., 1979. 
Powell, Philip Wayne. Tree of Hate. New York: Basic Books, 1971 . 
Pritchett, Victor Sawdon. The Spanish Temper . New York: Knopf, 1954. 
Radler, Don H. El Gringo: The Yankee Image in Latin America. Philadelphia: 

Chilton Co., 1962. 

Reindorp, Reginald C. Spanish American Customs . Culture and Personality. 
Macon, Georgia: Dept. of Foreign Languages, Wesleyan College, 1958. 

Samonar, Larry A. and Richard Porter. Intercul tural Communicatio n: A Read - 
er. 2nd ed. Belmont, California: Wadsworth Publishing Co., 1976. 

Seel ye, H. Ned. Teaching Culture . Skokie, Illinois: The National Text- 
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Appendix B 

Bibliography of Audio Visual Materials 

In this section, the entries have been made under the same rubrics as 
those of the previous' section, that is. Business and Commerce, and Spanish 
and Spanish American Culture.. This time, however, the former deals with 
business concepts and practices peculiar to the international sector in 
general and, whenever possible, to the Hispanic world, in particular, while 
the latter mainly treats the various areas of small "c" culture and other 
related subjects, such as geography, economics, etc. Moreover, to facili- 
tate the use and reading of this bibliography as well as the acquisition of 
the materials cited, the following information, when known, has been pro- 
vided: the title of the item, the type of item (film, videotape, filmstrip 
slides, tapes, etc.), the date of publication, the color feature af)plicable 
(black and white or color), the length of the item, particularly of films, 
and the name, abbreviated, of the vendor. A list of the vendors and their 
addresses appear at the end of the bibliography. Finally, unless otherwise 
indicated, all materials are in the language of their titles. 

Business and Commerce 

Communicating Management's Point of Vi_ew (Spanish language version). Video 

tape, 1977, color, 29 mins., BNA. 
Control de la calidad . Film, black and white, 10 mins., MGH. 
Desarrollo de los productos . Film, black and white, 10 mins., MGH. 
El hombre y su trabajo . Film, black and white, 27 mins., MGH. 
El proble ma do Gomej.. Film, black and white, 15 mins., GNPI. 
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Entrevista He personal . Film, black and white, 11 mins., MGH. 
Estilos de la direccidn de personal . Film, black and white, 26 mins., RPT. 
U fabricacion de un producto . ' Film, black and white, 14 mins., FAC. 
La historia de la banca . Films trip in color with record. National Bank of 
Mexico. 

Management by Participation (Spanish language version). Videotape, 1977, 

color, 30 mins. , BNA. 
Mercadeo y distribucion . Filmstrip with tape and text, EAV. 
Mexica n Market (Spanish language version). Videotape, color, 10 mins., AIMS. 
Orqanizacion interna . Film, black and white, 10 mins,, MGH. 
Prcliminares de la venta . Film, black and white, 11 mins., MGH. 
6Que es la productividad? Film, black and white, 12 mins., CNPI. 
Spanish for Airlines and Travel Agenti. Five tapes in Spanish with text, 

Wible. 

Spanish for Banking and Savings and Loans Institutions . Five tapes in 

Spanish with text, Wible. 
Spanish for Hotels and Motels . Four tapes in Spanish with text, Wible. 
Spanish for Retail Selling . Nine tapes in Spanish with text, Wible. 

Spanish and Spanish American Culture 

Asf son los espafioles. Six filmstrips and tapes in Spanish, EMC. 
Asi son los mexicanos ; 1. Six filmstrips and tapes in Spanish, EMC. 
Asi son los mexicanos ; 2. Seven filmstrips and tapes in Spanish, EMC. 
Central America ; Finding New Ways . Film, 1974, 17 mins ., Britannica Films. 
Cuba : The People , Parts I and II. Videotape, 1974, color, 85 mins.. Down- 
town Community TV. 

El trabajo en EspaRa . Thirty slides or filmstrip with tape in Spanish, Wible. 
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General View of Venezuela , Thirty slides or filmstrip with tape in Spanish, 
Wible. 

Geography of South America : Five northern countries . Videotape, 191F, co- 
lor, .11 mins.. Coronet Instructional Mediji. 

Geography of South America : The Continent , Videotape, 1977, color, 14 mins 
Coronet Instructional Media. 

Hispanic Culture Series . Videotape, 1981, color, 60 mins., video knov/ledge. 

Hispanoamerica I: al sur del ecuador . Six filmstrips and tapes in Spanish, 
EMC. 

Industrial and Commercial life in Chile , Thirty slides or filmstrip with 

tape in Spanish, Wible. 
La Espafia comercial . Thirty slides or filmstrip with tape in Spanish, Wible 
La vida familiar espanola . Thirty slides or fiml strip with tape in Spanish, 

Wible. 

Living in Mexico . Seven filmstrips and tapes in Spanish with text, Wible. 
Mexico: An Economy in Transition , Film, 1972, color, 13 mins., Doubleday 
Mul timedia. 

Passport to Mexico . Film filmstrips and tapes in Spanish, EMC. 
Passport to Spain . Film filmstrips and tapes in Spanish, EMC. 
Peru : Customs and Tradition . Thirty slides or filmstrip with tape in Spa- 
nish, Wible. 

Sources of Wealth in Ecuador . Thirty slides or filmstrip with tape in Spa- 

nish, Wible. ^ • 

Venezuela ; Oil Builds a Nation . Videotape, 1972, color, 17 mins., Britan- 

nica Films. 

Viajo por el norte de Espafia . (Spanish language version). Videotape, 1966, 
color, 15 mins., Britannica Films. 
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iiiie £or el sur de Es£aRa (Spanish language version). Videotape, 1966, 
color, 17 mins., Britannica Films. 
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Vendors and Addresses 



Aims Instructional Media 
626 Justin Avenue 
l-^ilendale, California 



91201 



EMC Publishing \ 

180 East Sixth Street 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 



BNA Communications 
9417 Decoverly Hall Rd. 
Rockville, Maryland 20850 



Film Associates Co. ! 

11559 Santa Monica Blvd. 

Los Angeles, California 90025 



Britannica Films 

425 N. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 60611 



CNPI 

Servicios de Publ icaciones 
del Ministerio de Industrias 
Calle CI audio Coello N° 44 
Madrid, Espana 



Coronet Instructional Media 
65 East. South Water Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 



Doubleday Multimedia 
501 "Franklin Avenue 
Garden City, New York 



11530 



Downtown Community IV 

87 Lafayette Street 

New York, New York 10013 



Films Inc. 

Film and Tape Division 
733 Green Bay Rd. 
Wilmette, Illinois 60091 



McGraw-Hill 
1221 Avenue 



Films 
of the 



New York, New York 



Americas 
10020 



Roundtable Productions 

321 S. Beverly Dr. 

Beverly Hills, California 90212 



Sterling Educational Films 
241 East 34th Street 
New York, New 'York 10016 



^Video Knowledge 
P.O. Box 2937 
315 Walt Whitman Rd. 
Huntington Station, New York 11746 



Educational Audio Visual, Inc. 
Pleasantville, New York 10570 



Wible Language Institute, Inc. 
24 South 8th Street 
P.O. Box 870 

Allentown, Pennsylvania 18105 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR THE PROFESSIONS AMD COMI-IUNITY NEEDS 

FROM TEXT TO TASK, 
by 

Dr. Robert L. Surles 
Associate Professor of Spanish 
University of Idaho 
^Moscow, Idaho 
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Robert L, Surles 
Dept. of For. Lang. 

University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 83843 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR THE PROFESSIONS AND COMMUNITY NEEDS: 

FROM TEXT TO TASK 




Only in recent years have national commerce and the finances of interna- 
tional markets come to find American speakers of foreign languages to be an eco- 
nomically provident resource. Local administrations, aware of shifting or grow- 
ing ethnic population densities, are confronted with a need to provide governance 
and services by means of the efficacious tool of native language communication. 
The acknowledgement of these exterior and interior pressures has occasioned the 
recent **Report to the President from the Commission on Foreign Languages and 
International Studies** (November 1979) which spoke to the needs, resources and 
relevant purposes of the media, foundations, the Federal Government, community 
colleges and universities.. In all cases, the Commission reports an apparent 
failure of articulation and application — a disjoint and incoherent process of 
needs filled by theory, instruction and implementation of knowledge. 

In keeping with the pragmatic need for alliance between business and for- 
eign language study, many universities are developing cooperative programs within 
these disciplines. While many specialized colleges (schools of law, nursing, 
education or secretarial skills) offer language courses designed to further their 
given professional intentions, it is the burdon of an integrated university to 
develope the generalist*s course to serve all professional and/or cummunity needs. 
Usually this problem is laid upon the doorstep of the Foreign Language department, 
and the literary scholar or linguist is asked to provide materials frcim a world 
he has studiously avoided as **un-humanistic. '* Peter Denetz, the current presi- 
dent of the Modern Language Association, laments our insularity: ''Most American 
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humanists live, whether ttvey know it or not, in a melodramatic if not Manlchean 
world in which business is pitted against academe, and people of action peep 
across invisible barriers at the contemplative professors, and vice versa."^ 
The role of the university has changed in that the professor^ function is no 
longer primarily that of replacing himself as resident sage of an ivy-walled 
tower. In the last decade, the student has demanded a more immediately utili- 
tarian knowledge, often causing a department to redesign its curricula and the 
faculty member to ^'re-tool" in order to serve the immediacies of functional 
relevancy. 

It If the purpose of this presentation to propose a content and a method 

for the generalises course on Spanish for the professions and community needs-- 

the synthesis of research and thought, of fortuitous results (both good and bad) 

and further thought. Whereas the specialty-interest courses (Spanish for ^rs- 

ing, law, etc.) are often offered with no expectation of previous, formal Spanish 

language experience and are meant to teach grammar as well as situational voca- 
2 

bulary, I feel it more provident to require the prerequisite of at least one 

complete grammar text (for the non-native) for admission into a specialized 

course of interdisciplinary nature. In apparent agreement, many texts are intro- 

3 

duced or supplemented by a brief "review grammar.*' 

The course I have been able to offer — earlier in southern California, now 
in northern Idaho — has been de feigned for the senior level of university student 
to attract graduate students from the College of Business and junior or senior 
Spanish majors considering a pre-MBA option. The course is comprised of self- 
contained modules, divided into general and special interest areas. All students 
attend the general sessions, which I have titled: General-1 ^'Cultural Checklist 
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for Travelers, Businessmen and othep^^plomats/' General-2 "Introductory Commu- 
nidations/' and General-^S '^TT^yr^l^^y^x.\xA^x\X.B then elect two modules from the 
following areas one as a ^^jj^j^or" study and another as a "minor:" Special-1 
"Coramerce/ Finance," Special-2 "Data Gathering," Special«3 "Law and the Courts," 
and Special-4 "Translation." 

General- 1 "Cultural Checklist" 

"In using other cultures as mirrors in which we may see own own culture, we 

are affected by the astlgma of our own eyesight and the defects of the mirror, 

with the result that we are apt to see nothing but the virtues of our own. • • • 

the cultural values of an industrial society are not the cultural values of other 
4 

societies." It may be assumed that the serious student of languages will possess 
or nurture a positive cultural bia^ toward the lands and peoples of his target 
language, but simple ignorance beyond those of grammatical structures — Ignorance 
of social values and popular Weltanschauung may easily create a separation of 
understandings greater than that of any linguistic barrier* The differences of 
race and culture that traditionally have divided mankind into naturally suspicious 
groups have become not less but more susceptible of explosion during this past , 
generation in which modern communication has brought together but has failed to 
unite the peoples of the world.^ 

A large portion of the course I offer is predicated upon the failure of for- 
mal language structures to fully communicate. The U.S. puts into the field ex- 
perts who are chosen for their knowledge of technique their "knov;-how" — 
rather than their ability to communicate. George H. Gardner tells us that the 
United States' failures In other countries are "not due to perversness or con- 
flicting policies • . . but rather to an unawareness of the dynamics of encounter" 
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6 

or cTi'^ss-cultural coimminlcatlon. 



This module Is^not spent in the study of a given commercial text, but pro- 
cedes, through investigation^ to the creation of a personalized text. With the 
Socratlc Method, the students are led to structure a cultural outline (a check- 
list) which can guide an interested party in the accumulation of cultural data 
on any country. The students, depending on quantity and interest areas, choose 
(singly or by team) a country of Spanish speech to research. The final study 
format consists of ''capsules" which attempt to focus considerations into topical 



divisions. 



I. Circumstance 

A. The Land ... 

1) geography 

2) flora/fauna 

3) climate/natural resources 

4) original peoples 

B. ... and History 

1) di scovery 

2) conquest 

3) revolution 

C. Technology 

1) food/clothing 

2) transportation 
II. The Self 

A. Biology 

1) color/ stature/hair/ etc. 

2) me stizaje/ race identity 
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B. "High" Values 

1) God and the supernatural 

2) honor and personal integrity 

3) heroes and authority 

C. Esthetics 

1) parties and festivals 

2) sports (bullfights) 

3) music and dance 
III. The Self and Others 

A. Family 

B. hacienda and patr6n 
IV. The Self atid Society 

A. Courtship and Marriage 

B. Family and Inheritance 
. C. Church and Religion 

D. Politics 

1) government * 

2) legal $y 6tems 

3) military 

E. Status 

1) education and literacy 

2) bilingualism and dialects 
V. Foreign Relations 

A. Debt 

B. Export/ Import 

C. Tourism and National i* s 
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Reference materials of the university of conrounity library form the initial 

8 

sources for these investigations. Other specific titles are placed on library 
reserve for the student's use<* In-class discussions are conducted on each cap- 
sule and we find that the outline structure, as exemplified above, cannot be con- 
sidered rigid and/or appropriate for each country. The ultimate task for comple- 
tion of this module is for each student (or team) to compile cultural data on a 
specific country according to an agreed-upon Outline structure. These project's 
are duplicated and given to all other students of the class. 

It may seem, at first, that undue time is spent on material which is not 
properly professional in scope nor community-oriented, but it is my feeling that 
individual, corporation and national concerns would be better served if the tra- 
velers, businessmen and other diplomats were to tread foreign lands or treat for- 
reign nationals with realistic expectations and the wisdom of thoughtful foresights 
I would like to support this stance with a quote from Jawaharlal Nehru: 

If we sefek to understand a people, we have to try to put ourselves 
as far as we can, in that particular historical and cultural back- 
ground. ... It is not easy for a person of one country to enter^-^"''^ 
into the background of another country. So there is great irritation, 
because one fact that seems obvious to us is not immediately accepted 
by the other party. One has to realize that, whatever the future may 
hold, countries and peoples differ in their approach to life and in 
their ways of living and thinking. If we wish to convince them, we 

have to use their language as far as we can, not language in the 

9 

narrow sense of the word, but the language of the mind. 
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General-2 "Introductory Communications" 

This second module consists of four distinct areas: 

1) Oral introductions 

2) Initial written correspondence 

a) at a formal level 

b) . at an informal level 

3) Telephone communication 

4) Para-language connnunlcatlon. 

The first — **oral introductions" — presents the etiquette and praseology 
required of personal introductions. Following ^'blackboard theory** and a series 
of mock introductions between a colleague and myself tp^simulate various social 
and business plausibilities, the students ena^t a number of situational roles 
'among themselves. These Include self- introduction, and those of introducer of 
others and one Introduced to others; Some roles require a fictional identity to 
alter social status and organizational helrarchy. 

The second area — "initial written correspondence" — is undertaken with 
the aid of a commercial text.^^ After discussion and text assignments, the 
"task" devised for completion of this unit is the actual posting of letters in 
Spanish to various agencies and countries, generally requesting information or 
to purchase some small piece of murchandlse. These agencies include foreign con- 
sulates, publishing houses, banks and professional organizations. On the Infor- 
mal level, students write to personal acquaintances of my own a sort of "pen 
pal" arrangement. A total of five letters are required for completion of this 
task: three formal (to separate agencies) and two Informal (exchanged with the 
same party). .< 
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The third area — "telephone connnunication" — is conducted in essentially 
the same manner. After basic information on contacting foreign operators and 
stock phrases of inquiry and response, the students use the inter-office phones ♦ 
of our department for mock, business transactions. Final task completion re- 
quires the students to actually telephone unsuspecting individuals or agencies 
to conduct a minor. piece of business in Spanish. (This is admittedly easier 
done ia a border area or city with a Hispanic population density large enough 
to preserve Spanish as a vehicle for commercial enterprise.) 

The fourth area — **para-language communication'* — introduces a system of 

communication seldom presented in formal language texts, which, therefore, con- 

stitutes material of which most students are completely unaware. Since Edward 

Sapir wrote in 1927: "We respond to gestures with an extreme alertness and • • • 

in accordance with an elaborate and secret, code that is written nowhere, known by 

none and understood by all,"^^ several linguists and anthropologists (most 

12 

notably Ray Birdwistle ) have attempted to decode and order these systems of 

intra-cultural communication. The consideration of kinesics is more appropriate 

in Spanish than it is in many other languages in that the majority of gestures 

natively employed in Spanish do contribute to, support or provide meaning. While 

in many languages gestures add emphasis or attitude to the oral statement, gesture 

in Spanish Is de rigeur accompanyment to speech and, oftentimes, supplants it 

completely. As early as 1931, a list of fifty-five gestures was catalogued for 

Spanish in connection with foreign language teaching methodology, but at that 

time they were not presented as culturally significant — rather, as an interest- 

13 

ing "change of pace" for the language instructor. However, following the 
tradition of Sapir and Birdwistle, in a later study, rightly insisting on the 
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interdependence of the linguistic and kinesic systems, Jerald Green was able to 

"collect" a total of 119 occasions for gesture and provides his readers with 98 
14 

illustrations* 

For the purposes of this course, I am presently arranging for the prepara- 
tion of a video-tape module on Spanish gestures with: l) explanation and pre- 
sentation, 2) drill, and 3) testings 

General- 3 "Travel" ' 

Whatever the needs or purpose of travel — vacation, business or diplomacy 
appreciation is based on the appropriateness of expectations to the realities en 
countered* The nature of these three general modules is that of adapting the 
student expectations to the Hispanic realities: first, with a knowledge of the 
land and its people, then the methods of i:nitiating a meaningful communication 
within that environment, and now, the actual exigencies of the visit itself* 
This module considers travel preparations, the trip, the arrival and "settling 
in" procedures. It is a self-contained unit and requires only minimal instruct- 
oral involvement* For the material, I have prepared a combination of two commer 
cially available programs* From the Berlitz Basic Spanish program, I use six 
of the twenty available study chapters: 1) "On the Plane," 2) "The Arrival," 
3) "At the Hotel," 10) "Getting Around Town," 18) "At the Bank," and 19) "Emer- 
gencies." Each of these chapters consists of written, situational texts from a 
program booklet, with accompanying cassette tapes. From another program. Pass- 

4 

port to Mexico /^ which includes a text manual, film strips and cassette sound 
track, I choose three of the five available units. After finishing chapters 1, 
2 and 3 of the Berlitz program, the students use the supportive, reinforcing 
material of the Passport Unit-1: "Preparation and Flight," which takes the 
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imaginary traveler from the reservation desk of his home town to the registra- 
tion desk of a Mexican hotels Following the Berlitz chapters 10 and 18, comes 
Passport Unlt-2: *'At the Bank and Communication" for currency exchange, travel- 
ers checks, stamps and mailing, and telegrams, and Unit-3'' "Transportation'* for 
car rental and maintenance, and intra- and inter-city travel — taxi, bus and 
train. The module comes to an end with the Berlitz chapter on "Emergencies." 

I. Berlifz 

1) "On the Plane" 

2) "The Arrival" 

3) "At the Hotel" 
II • Passport' 

1) "Preparation and Flight" 
III. Berlitz 

10) "Getting Around Town" 

18) "At the Bank" 
* IV. Passport 

2) "At the Bank and Communication" 

3) "Transportation" 
V. Berlitz 

19) "Emergencies." 

Task completion for this module is completely dependent on university loca- 
tion. In Idaho, the tasks must perforce be artificial, and the student complete! 
assignments provided by the Passport units, designed to test each area of experi- 
ence* In southern California, opportunities for travel in Mexico were so access- 
ible that students actually bought bus tickets between Mexican border towns. 
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actually exchanged currency and posted mail in Mexico and traveled by taxi and 
municipal buslines. 

It is at this point that the^ course becomes ''individualized" and subdivided 
into interest areas, that is, the special topic As mentioned earlier, the 
student chooses a major and a minor area from among four pre-arranged topics. 
Assuming now a summary acquaintanceship with a foreign culture, the protocols of 
communication and a ''smooth'' travel procedure, one confronts in the first module 
the requirements of international commercial negotiations. 

Special- 1 "Cammerce/ Finance" 

in recognition of the fact that the U,S, is the fourth largest Spanish- 
speaking country in the world and that one out of six Americans owes his/her em-, 
ployment to foreign trade and that foreign companies invest over $30 billion In 
American business (including the tourism of more than 20,000,000 foreign visitors 

a year), many publishing houses have seen the expediency of commissioning 

* 17 
Commercial- Spanish textbooks. To quote a UNESCO official: "You can buy any- 
thing, anywhere in the world in your own language, but you can't sell." 

Through travel and correspondence, I have collected a great deal of material 
for use in this section (as well as in the following two areas) for student use. 
This collection consists of blank forms from governments, banks and stock brok- 
erages, major corporations at?d analler business enterprises, along with copies 
of the correspond^ce exchanged in ob* ining them this along with other infor- 
mational paperwork which has fortuitously come into my possession, Witli occa- 
sional ""references to one or more of^ the source texts of note 17, above, the stu- 
dents are set to choose and complete such forms as are germaine to their proposed 
or actual professional interests and to paraphrase the correspondence to 
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facilitate, those same ends. 

In southern Californta, I was able to tak e th e students into Mexic^w busi- 
nesses for direct involvement; they stood beside bank tellers and provided minor 
assistence, visited a stock brokerage and the shipping/delivery areas of a 
brewery and a textile manufacturer and spent some time working with Mexican and 
American immigration official s. In Idaho, our tasks seek such community inter- 
action as is available from Spanish- speaking business owners and managers. Of 
particular importance are the enti^rprises concerned with imports of f Oreign-made 
goods and the export of agricultural products from this region. 

Special-2 ''Data Gathering" is designed to meed the expected needs of the 

social worker and health-care professionals. Here again there are texts written- 

18 

explicitely for these purposes. However, I use blank forms obtained from Wel- 
fare agencies and hospitals from both English and Spanish sources. The students 
use dictionaries -- general and specialized — to formulate questions for elli- 
citing such information required by these personal questionnaires. Role-playing 
and cued- situation activities provoke the students* use of situational vocabulary 
in simulated interviews. 

Special-3 ''Law and l\e Courcs" 

Given the innbrdinately rapid increase of Spani sh- speaking peopls in the 
U.S. in recent years, both from immigration and interior growth rate, the cormna- 
nicatiojnal services of SpecI-^1-2, above, atid this m.')dul.3 are becoming continually 
more needed and practiced. A truly bilingual pr-jf essional will have no difficulty 
in job placement in increasingly g-aatsr ^eog^-aphic areas. It is unfortinate that 
the immigration status and economic compe tivene ss often force many of the? new 
arrivals into situations where iegal services are required. The benefits of 
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specialized education along these lines serves the public in a dual fashion; the 
p^^fl>ee-^/^ri5>1 ''y ^ 1 4 ov<>H nf a pncc^hlA f orP> Ign-b la s through understanding, and 

functions better in the assigned role through Increased communicative capabilities. 

19 

Texts have been commercially prepared for legal purpose s. To materials from 
these resources, I add information of my own experience as court interpretor for 
the Superior Court of Los Angeles County in California. The students are pro- 
vided with "A Guide for the Use of Spani sh-Engli sh Interpreters, Consisting of 
Words, Phrases and Sentences Frequently Used in Court/' prepared by the Inter- 
preters Division of that court. In this module, the students interested in 
* either police work or the legal system must be made aware of the expected de- 
viations from textbook Spanish that are very likely to be encountered in such 
personal contacts* 

Special-4 "Translation*' 

This last module is prepared for the technical purposes of precise trans- 

lation, rather than the more humanistic Interpretation of the previous three 

20 

special modules. While the skills of translation have their methodology, I 
find only two requisites for exposure to the actual work: a sound capability 
in the grammar of the language and a knowledge of technical word derivation. Once 
assured of the first, I provide the studenus with a working list of Greek and 
Latin word- stems and affixes. The students do not find this lingui stic -orient- 
ation intimidating because English technical vocabulary is made essentially of 
the same v^ieces" and are generally cognate r> to their Spanish counterparts. In 
this module, it is the student who provides textual material from an area of 
interest. The class (as individuals) have worked with adverti sement , instruct 
tional manuals, newspaper articles, correspondence and various scientific 
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disciplines. (I recall one student who chose to work with military manuals 
published by the Depar tment of Defense.) 

For each of the above special modules, no amount of grammar nor even per- 
sonal experience will be enough to function capably in any circumstance. Every 
professional needs appropriate dictionaries at hand. The students are provided 
with a list of dictionaries available for their possible needs. This is espec- 
ially Important to the translator who may be working with terminology which is 
unfamiliar even in the native language. The following is an abbreviated 
bibliography of such works: 

Alexander Hamilton Institute Editorial Staff. 20Q1 Business Terms 

and What They Mean . New York: Doubleday Co., Inc., 1962. 

Algar, Antonio Lopet de Zuazo. Diccionario del periodismo . New York: 

Pergamon, 1979. 

Cerezo, Martfnez A. Diccionario de Banca . Madrid: Ediciones Piramide. 

Collazo, Javier L. English-Spanish Spani sh-En^l i sh Encyclopedic Dic« > 
tionary of Technical Terms in Three Volumes . New York: McGraw-Hill, 1980. 

Frfas- Sucre Giraud, Alejandro. Diccionario comercial Espanol-ingle s , 
ing 1 e"s- e sp ano 1 . Barcelona: Editorial Juventud, S. A., 1977. 

Garmendia, Ignacio J. Diccionario de bol sa . Madrid: Ediciones 
Piramide, 1979. 

Ibeas, . Franco. Diccionario tecnologico IrglcF-e spanol . Madrid: 
Editorial Alhambra, 1980. 

Renty, Ivan de. El mundo de los nenocios. lexico ingles-espanol . 
Spanish version by Angel Garcfa Arranz. Madrid: Sociedad General Espanola 
de Libreria, S. A., 1977. 
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Robb, Louis A* Dictionary of Legal Terms: Spanish-English and 
English>Spani8h > New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1955. 

I believe that it is readily discernible that the tenor of this course is 
the assumption of formal education as a result of previous coursework or ex- 
perience. I have developed "Foreign Languages for the Professions and Community 
Needs'* in search of goal-oriented knowledge of a specific focus. This has been 
done in response to what I feel are the community's pragmatic requirements for 
a foreign language service. We recall the student riots of the 1960's; their 
cry was for "relevance." Even then it was an ivory-tower sentiment joining 
faculty and student in isolation from the world and its immediate demands. 
"Relevance" will take on a broader expression in the 1980' s when this "shrinking 
world" will call on its universities as it does a library for theoretical know- 
ledge and on the graduates for practical performance. The course I have outlined 
attempts to provide an intermediary "staging ground" between language acquisition 
and that practical performance, wit proposes to provide that interaction between 
professor, student and community needed for task completion and confidence on the 
parts of both the promising student and the expectant community. 
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Notes 

^ Peter Demetz, '•An Inarticulate Society/' Yale Alumni Magazine gnd Journal , 
November 1981, p. 14/ • ^ 

An excellent text designed for several-^f these purposes is Ana C. Jarvis, 
et at./' ^alsljc Spa53rgtr^xaTnnva^- ^X^^ Mass.: D. C. Heath & Co., 1980, 

accompanied by the following workbooks for specific careers: Medical Personnel 
Workbook , Business and Finance Workbook , Spanish for CoTCTunicaticn Workbook , ahd 
Law Enforcement Workbook . Another specific grammar text is Maria Antonia Di 
Lorenzo-Kearon and Thomas P. Kearon's Medieval Spanish (New York:^ Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, Inc., 1981). 

^ Examples are: iouis Chacon, Jr., et al. Bilingual Business Grammar/ 
Gramatlca comercial bilingue (Cincinnati: South-wectern, 1981); Paul Rivers, 
Cu oderno de espanol pr^ctico comercial (New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
Inc., 1980); and Jorge A* Santana, Spanish for the Professions (New York: Random 
House, 1981). 

^ Harold A. Innis, ''Industrialism and Cultural Values," in his The Bias of 
Communication (Toronto: University Press, I95l), p. 132. 

^ L. S. Harms, Intercul tural Communication (New York: Harper and Row, 
1973), p. vii. 

^ George H* Gardner, "Cross-Cultural Communication," Journal of Social 
Psychology , 58 (1962), 241. 

^ For the idea and general foinnat of the "capsules," I am indebted to N. 
Darrell Taylor and John L. Sorcnsen, "Culture Capsules," Modern Lanf^uago Journal , 
45 (1961), 350-4 and to materials from J. Dale Miller and Russell H. Bishop, 
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New World Culture Series: USA-> Mexico (Salt Lake City: University Press, 1974), 
o 

Although ''dated'* the Introduction to the Latin American Nations by the 
Secretariat of the Organization of American States (Washington, D.C., 1962), with 
the various encyclopediae , can provide a quick background in geography, ethnology 
and history. 

^ Jawaharlal Nehru, Visit to America (New York: John Day Co., 1950), 
pp. 58-9. 

There are many good texts which would serve this purpose. Given the 
amount of time my course has to offer these matters, I have chosen the "con- 
densed and manageable" Mary H. Jackson, Manual devcorre spondencia espatiola 
(Skokie, IL: National Textbook Co., 1976). 

David G. Mandelbaum, ed^ , Selected Writings of Edward Sapir on Language , 
Culture, and Personality (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1949), p. 556. 

See especially Ray L. Birdwistle, Kinesics and Context — Essays on Body 
Motion Communication (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1970). 

Walter Vincent Kaulfers, "Curiosities of Colloquial Gestures," Hispania , 
14 (1931), 249-64. 

Jerald R. Green, A Gesture Inventory for the Teaching of Spanish (New 
York: Chilton, 1968). 

Berlitz Basic Spanish , (New York: Berlitz Publications, Inc., 1968). 

Robert Brett, Passport to Mexico (St. Paul, MN: EMC Corporation, 1976). 
Also available from this company is a program entitled Passport to Spain . 

A sampling includes: l) Ana C. Jarvis, Luis Lebredo and Antonio Flannels, 
Business and Finance Workbook (D. C. Heath Sc Co., 1981) which accompanies the first- 
year language text Basic Spanish Grammar ; 2) Louis Chacon, Jr., Maria Luisa Paredes, 
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Herlinda Aviles and Barbara L# Davenport, Bilingual Business Grammar (South- 
western Pub. Co., 1981), a grammar course with a business perspective, that is, 
situational cJialogues; 3) Jorge A. Santana, Spanish for the Professions (Ramdom 
House, 1981), a basic workbook which presumes some prior knowledge of Spanish; 
4) Joseph Harvard and I. F. Ariza, Bilingual Guide to Business and Professional 
Correspondence (Pergamon, 1970), a resource text for phraseology (both English 
and Spanish) for any written occasion; 5) Louis Gonzales del Valle and Antolin 
Gonzales del Valle, Correspondencia Comercial: Fondo y Forma (South-western, 
1975), a complete course/workbook in written communications; 6) Paul Rivers, 
Cuaderno de espanol practico comercial (Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1980), a 
comprehensive workbook of inter-company communications; and 7) G, Thomas, 
Export Marketing Spanish (London: Longman, 1978), an excellent commercial guide 
from the point of initial contact of representatives, through "trouble shooting" 
to conclusion of negotiations, with accompanying cassettes and critical biblio- 
graphy of materials. 
18 

Jarvis, Medical Personnel Workbook ; and Marf'a Antonia DiLorenzo-Kearon 

and Thomas P. Kearon, Medical Spanish (Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1981). 
19 

Jarvis, Law Enforcement Workbook ; and Marilyn R. Frankenthaler , Sk i 1 1 s 

for Bilingual Legal Per sonnel/Tecnicas para el personal bilingue en el are^ 

legal (South-western, 1981). 
20 ✓ 

Vasquez-Ayora, Introduccion a la traductologfa (Washington, D.C,: George- 
town University Press). 
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TE«?'.I N0LO3I A CCf' E;<CI/. L 

Dr. Poberto Br- vo 
Texps 'iNeoh Uriv.rcity 
Lubbock, Texas 



Esta lista ie terminos correrciale^ no tretende^cor exhausti'/- . r-resentr sola- 
rente lor tsrripos rua s*? eorsidersn msu usuales y utiles en el m-.ao lor. nerro- 
cio^. Cada ternino viere acor.Parado -ift su trn'I'iccio-. al ir-lec y su -iofir.icion &r. 
esp«^ol. Alffunos terminos .irr.recon ccn dos o trjs definiciones y, a veces, -rarece 
su referencia a otro terniino. Alguros de los ter-iinos ti' ner; o-rcs si<n: ric;.do.'5, 
cue ro se ar]icar. a lo corrcrciol. rener.-il, se h?n eli rr.ir.-:do ter~inos oh-'.os o 

cornadoi., p-e., cheque, costo, etc. Lcs ter-nincs que ararrcen s-:bray£dos dentro de 
las riefinicinnrts estfm definidos en su lMr;ar correspor.d\ente en In listn. 

A 

1. Actterrta. On account. Expresion usada al acre-iitnr priros parciales. 

2. A la vistv . At si.Tht. iar-: ser r.-iftado «?:• el norer.io io su prerort -c ion. 

5. Abonar . To credit. Acre-iitar. fr,- r partf' de tin.-' cuc-L".. rJ: tr<- - r c-:-rfi. 
'i. Abv— '.o. Crei;t. rap;o rarcinl de nnr- - , 



5. Accidrcs. 1. Chares of C3-ital. V'-^lrr^s o tl^ulns -le cre^Uto. ?. ;:':nrKS. Fcr~ 
- ci-nes 'ie rentq ynri'.Me llan?.dns dividond-r. , en nu-? se divid.- el -:ai.vll- de 
determinadas scciedader. (anor^TiSS, li'-.itadas, etc.) 

;cci -crista . Stockholder; eharehold?r. Kl i^osredcr de nccionos. 

- ^r'-'iltTr una cuenta . To credit an -icc^u'-t. /honor • C' -.T.t;' . 

ATfci-r. ."Creditor. lor-som 'luo ha tre-t- -o ai -ro • . t-ir. tllSllL' -''f^-"^^- 



'.4 ■• :or 



';ivo. - riTtr. I-.-orte total •/•''l or -:-. . e^v -* r, -r-; ■ 't;!- 



■■ere /s ■n-i'O una r'jrson-' o ijo'- 'i ti'-'c '. 
TC . r.'irj^c •. ho. To c-.c''".'-,- • led receirt. 
11. •••-mh/. Ixdf^btednesH. C.tr.tid -.-1 o deuia re -lot r r- 



12. HT^' t^r. To enclopo. &.7iar ^.unt^'-.o- te c-n In. 





I. A-.'.r.:.. :':it.-s. Ciicina pCblic- lon-ie r.e r-- t.-r- -erc rr'- -vOA-> if or- 
o .;e t-xp^rtan y pe coIt-m Id." ile£fill^ o":- /_ 

f.,:.o ^. ^rrrnic-'l; val-ntior. r.ecor.oci-a-r' o " v.-l.xu-.or ' ..-t -ci.--: r r--. el 

p:u',o de d"rccr'cs. / 
A-nt. Re;Te:jert;.rte; -orti--:te; '.-rt.. • err^-a r-.e -f'.ctun — o- 
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16. A rentft de bolsa ^ Stock broker. Furcionario que interviene y cr^riifica en los 

nerocics de valcr<»s cotiasblec. Sironimo: Corre-ior, 

17. Albacea* Fxecntor. Persona encarrod^^ <\n velar Tor el exrcto cuT.plirriento de 

la vclurtad^del testador, adrini.«;trar rrovic ionalr.ente la herencia y rerre- 
senlarla. 

iP. Al'^oneda ^ Vease V^emate. 

19. Aly.a . Increc^se. Auronto en el rrecio de ol::o. 

2C. HTortizacion , Amortization. Blxtincion total o parci/^ del paj^o de unr. rieuda. 
PA 4 ^r^exj}r_• Vease .^d i intar . 

Antlciro . Advanced rayrr.ent. Adolnnto. Dor o e-T^r?r-r -'tiro ?^r<^o:i ^tl ti^^^-^po 
rr'^vrnido. 

25. Arcderado , Iroxv; attorney.^ ?;i nue ticn<^ po-ieres do otro p r-^ rerroren t^rlo 
V proco.^f>r en su nchre- Vr.Tr>o tt-^-^hior. 1 o-^or , 

, # 

r^*. Ar-.' -'cl. kilties. JjSllZ ^ J'"''^ '"^^ ^c^•:c^:^3 > a'liir^r.^, fcrrrocf^rr*: 1, oic. vcatc 
tnmbien Tarifn . 

Ar^nHar. To Ir^.je; to rerh. ..nlror.?r i:-!-^roc- r'^- »:ntiernpo r.rd--*:o r^v^o 
^ y^c ur: rreci-"/, 11 »rrr. ^o al: '.lil r o r^.r tn , 

/ - 

/irre »r-atnrio . ?er:ant» Inr^uilino o rf-rr>--^n?i —le i.^Tia arrend^j- i'^: to crl. o -^^^e 

/ perter.ece nl arrendador. 

/ 

Asiento. r>.try. Anotacion en libros de c^r * ubJlid- d, 

Arti>'ulc53 . Joods. XercMrc!-'*. LntrrcT^bi 'M^'n. 

^0. Auditorin . Auditing. Cortrbilidrid e ins:?c-i'n oficirnl de Is ^-^rtaLilidnd, 
rener-ilTcte en rateria fi srrL. 

5-0. Aut'->r.citiz iCion . Autorati •m. V^aii^ jiJnborMC . on 'U t d.v^crr . 

:1. Avnl. i.n-'orperent. 1. Firr*:a cm? re psrrrb^ cn mho letra u olrn 6oc' ".fy^to de 
credito r»rr^ • rnntirrr t^u v-.ro. ir. Coll.-i Lor^-l . C'— ^i'l- d oiro rlicu!o 
do c^ritaA ,-^ue se ofrec^? como recr:u-^rtln on ^-'-j. trr.r i^nccior:. Vo* : e t'-'^^bicr: 

'•■2. Avnluc. Acpraieal- /aluacion irf^rio o vnlor or-^t'^ de cos'i o i'- un 

scrvici^- yp3c%o tfinib* XtI'^T* 

B 

LiOJl" Dir.-.:ini;c-^ on or: ••! ct'^nio r.: :o. 

Pnl-rc-jJe^erVi.. profit -r:a lorr ^£tr.:r-r>^^ ; * rcr cne-c. i:n^^'^'^ He r^rrii- 
V r::*r.Eic; ^ s de :ra "^' o^. 
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35. B:nc^rrota» Vease ^uiebra . 



'Sfi. IHeney :nnaeble5 » I^e^l c.state. BienCF o*:*? no pueien rn't^bior nituncion er* 
el esp.tcio o no se rue'-ien trarsportnr (cas.^s, terrenoe, edificios, etc.) 

37» Bieres Kaices # Wenpe Bi<^nes Ir.r«uoVleg . 

3S« 3 ieres y c^rvicios . Goods -ivd fervicen. Cr'^;?unto do cofrtr y de activi^^^den 
cactices de ser utili?.adon o de troducir un valor. 

50^ Holsa. Stock L'xchanre. !• Lu^ar donde ce realir.an oreracior'^'3 entre £2rr^r^- 
res, ap^entes y corerci^^nteo. 2# iil esta-io de dich^?? oporaci'nos* 

uO« Bovificaciv^n > Verse Decc^^ento * 

Bnnn. ?crd« Tit':l0 de vglo** orriir.^riTr:.*nte rl^^nn y 3 interes pnco elevcdo^ 
Ve'»!>e tambien Obli.s^ac\on ; T itulc Co Jreditc . 

Pruto. Veare Gnnnncirtn rrntan ; I eso !>ruto » 

C 

U^^ Caja. Cashier's desk. I/.u'sr o deperide".^!-^' rr rr. recibir y r'.:ir:\^T dinoro o va- 
lores y ^ rrfi hac^r - : /or, 

Jari t%l ♦ Capital. 1. V^lor reniVnn?nte ie lo -^'le de *"ir-or*i r-^riodics -^rodi-ce in- 
terc3Gr;, rer t-^ o fr^'t'^v.. 2.F:iCtor de 1:. j:ro -^tiro i o;^. fo^r/ do per '' •i ri^'^t*?.^ 
A»cumuleda nue so -^estira, e:: urion del trcjbnjo v de los a.Tomes ' tur-^ler., a 
nueva proiuccion* 

45. Cirro . Ch??rre; debit, .^orto, jrecio^ o - rto. 

C .rf» do Crodi t>-> . *..3tter of rredit. Fr^'-.^r -'^cr-itn .:e r-'-r?). 

C ' r*:€rn . Nocos nrd --.rco-.nts roceivl-lo* c-s.'et^^^ i" t e for** : eciriKi er * 
Valores o Afy^ tr y r-irs-* l<?r:c;l '^uo f^'-r-i*- ^--^rte '^'0. "r-^ti'^'O d^^ c^'^r- 
c ^ =i *: *- e , o -J r c " o so . i ci • 



Autcri r?dc 'x e^itir coj- -j'^'' i -nl -1 i^rorr^o tot' 1 ] v^r' iro'^ d*i 

d*c:if/ banco ; ohrt: b i^*^ ?o ^ ::nu-*b lc.^ » 



qn*'" 'ict.or'nir.'id^i rerr.rriti tien** ciert'< crti^ad d.^ d-'iio/? or 'ir:c i^c y ''tue 
'•en »rrl r:*=*r I e j'rnd.i^e j t^. 
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53« Co'^i8i6n # Ccnunission^ 1. ^nc^^rg;©. I*. Cp'^racion ejecutaJa ror cuerita do otra 
* r*r??''*^'* • ^^rte otie re cohr?! per la e,i<>ciicion de un ercargo, casi ricr.nre 

un rorcenta;o. 

54. Corcrob;inte » Vease ftccibo. 

Cor.ociriento emharque . Bill of lading, Dorunento que identifica el envio de 
mercarcius. 

5<;. Co'^^ a 1 -^no ion # Consirnnfient . En^ro de ^ierc?.nc:ris a un ajjerte, correrponcnl o 

comcrci^nte yrrn qt:e serjn verdidns^o dintrib^ridos pnr cue^nt;? del aue l^?s cnvia, 

57 • Consig^n^tario . Consignee. Venice Dcgtin ■ t-:rio . 

5C. Cent ado . Cish. Cuenta al cor'.'tdo es una oierario-^ ::^-e rie cr::^':rfi er. el Tiorrento 
de re-tlizirre, porr:ue Ics cor crti-^f ;^nt ban sntisfec-.o sur renr*--- 1 i 7c:s o'- i l- 
gwci'^nes, a Sciber, ertroc r 1'^ corn r'^cibir el c^i:orn, o vMC^v^;r.:'•^ . 

^9. Correior. Vease Arent;; * A .^^i^r ^e de Bo1sa > 

^^0. 22illllJL— .vt-Tt ::*pt. Cr'^r:cio- n- rrriu'ii':.! ('^ ri-, -.-rr^^r;- 1 , .>tcj 
aue ^.ue^tra el ertnJo :\r.cr.cicro m:.- i n;s^ ) "-ucion. cf 

££l2^'^j2il« vUotr*Licn. Vr'uacior^. o r^rer- o c^"^ ^ir rr')'j-j<tto o yerv'.cio. 

C rc ?ito # Credit. Oo?nicn de solverrja ^ 

CMen tn, co rrio-*:e . '^ii^^ckin'* acr-vrtc Cnenta bnnc-ri--^ c-*- ;.r'^ Ic. c'.^il eL yoroo' ' v 
puf*ae i":ic-.r c en.'^dir di?:cro er. cuc-jl-'ji^-^r roii^nto s-^n ircwon^-^r u libr'^ta dc» 

Cu' -^ia de ^ horr^s . Gnvirr^o nor-iurt. Cue; l;:rM:^rin ^t.« nrcd^:co in .'^•r'V'-.en. 

Currt . de -'^rT't'^ rt^r—M-^i -Jo. Fsrro'A. C '^^-iM/td w.tr\ n\ c^'i^'^r "^ *Jn- *'or- 
ccra per-i^ra ■•r'v:e six". e c-y o rx'olorc: c n en caro Ur nn co cv'^^lan ci^r- 

U 

Dobe. Debit. P-r^^- d ■* nr'. cuent?» e*^ f^'i^: se iricli:ve'- lar c'^n t i '\-.s ^'JO ^;'» r^ir- 
^''"T^^ ^1 ir.Iiridi.w - rer' :ic:- ' nno'\ s*^ abro 1' c*je. , -co. i-^: 

A-'. Dc.r cci^>cjon . Coprc :ir»tM-!^. i-j :.t;ci>^:: c r^^•v.;;» ci pr-^ci - j c:^-s^^ 
. ror r-M ^' i:.VJ: *''> o 'r^-^o r»«if ri lo t\e^^ ".et\ vn] ci 1- "0"T)r-'. 

- - . Dcr'?ho s. Zmoz; fees* C-nfi-itv' o rol ra r^r ••rr^ 'r^:; ^^' ior. '^y^'^rr \' I. 



71. DestinQtario * Addressee; concifmce. Fersona o er.tidcid a nt'icri va dirigida la 

mercancia o correspondenci^. 

72. Detallista > Retailer. Gomerci nte ror mer.or o al menudeo. /.ntonimo: !V*^yori5ta , 

Sinr^nirnos: Minor Isto ; Vendedor &l rrenv^o '^.. 

75, Deudor. Debtor. La persona cue debe. Artonimo: £creedor. 

7k. Devolucion , Refund; Reb.-ite. Ac: ion de rcp:ru;V r rO p-o. 

75. Direro en efectivo . Vease Efertivp . 

76. Divider ^o . Dividend. Interes variarle proveriepte de les acciones. 

77. Di/isa . Foreifrn exchange. Koned^ extr: njera referi ir, a 1*^ ur:d;jd rroret'-Jria de 

un' determinado j>rSs. 

7?-. Lfecti^Q . Cash. Dinoro cortanto (nonedn, hill'tes, etc*) 

79. Efectos . ..ffects: Tcods; .*:erch.'in i ir;e; iiecwrities. 1. ^/.rtlcrlc -i'- ^r.^.-^rcio. 
2. Valor mercrntil. 3. Tcdo lo r.Ao tiene vilor ecoroxico. 

So. r:;crcicxo f -.-cnl . Financial pe^^iod o:" tiri*?; year, i crio^to flc * i<>rr.ro 

cn quu ri{*e loy He 'pr*'»cupTiortos. 

8l. ::inbor:ici6n de daton . Bnta ProconGinr. Crr-^n^ vri::ion, r^ro/nlTy^nte jor vL. 
electronica, de mformncion. 

?2. Er^-b r^o . Impour;-^. *7etcr.rion, S-xodironto n rpcu-stro de hi -res r^r rnr'^^^to 
.•^naicial o dc aitoridod comp-^tonte. 



trjo^.-.r. To o^-dor^^e. C der un docu- o-to media/;te 3 cnr-i^-r -^n * 1 -ntc ^jt-ri- 
dad, lo cMal ^rarece rcr-r' Ir.rr te esrrlto ^ r''- H^l dccu-o?.tc rnrr^ct^.-: 
(ch^^-^tie, letra, paf re, otc.) 

' S. E^trad- . Vease At>^' onto ; Trrrr^rc . 
.jt»nerril. 



'9. LXir tf^r Venrr Tr'^^"^ t> rio . 

90. Enc.? lifer; te. rile. ^;on;;-:to ^e d-c'--:-tcs crrr-r- -1 '.e^ ^ nr - .r -n^- -rt^c^ 
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oi. Fnctnra. Invoice. X.Cu^rnta. 2. Docu-ento cnrXer i^rin ura detnllnda ^ r^r.enU^cion de 
sorvicios prerta-ios o mcrcancip.s vf»ndidas y 53us rerrectivos v* lore?: y precios. 

92. Fjj^dor . Guarnntor; backer; bondsman, lersnn^. -ue ajerura qu*? otrc-s cumplira lo 
que pr trete, cbli-^an-iose, en car,o ie oue no lo ha^o, a satisf-cer ppr ella. 
Vease tarbien Aval^ 

9J. Fiarza. Bond; Surety; Security; Bail. ?r^nda oie re da en seruridad del ciir.rli- 
rr.iento de una oblifirncion o cor.prorrico. 

9^. Fiar. To Borrow on credit; To trust. Ver^fer sin tonyr el precio de contado, p;ir;i 
recibirlo mas tnrde. 

05. Fideiconisario . Trustee. Ferc?on' a ouien se r-nf{a la -/ropiedad o adn:ini^:traci6n 

de la rropiedad ie otr?: perso?>a. 

06. Fiieiconico . Trurt. Delcgacion de autoridrd er urh r^r.-.^rr, o er.tidH t.arn ^r/^ns- 

rritir, d.Tiini strar o usar un p>Tcio. 

note* •*rei>'*ht. Trecir oc: tirul-^ io ror ol trr •^:.*: crto ' n ar t:c':ln. 

^ci. rcr Fundr. ^inrro o iijec u Gos lirp.jna t J^s. 

ICO. Frprgueo . tontr-.^e rate, iaro, cr ert'-.Tpi ll'us r relics, de] yor\^ d^ o: .:*olo p.'.ra 
aue se reri!:r por correo. 

ICl. F'jr r^a -:nvor > Cheer fojrce; Act; of Goi. ..xrrnr-io'- -inr.'lu p;-r.\ e>:riicMr -le : -^r 
circunst^:n-ias oue ro se puoderi i rever o ^*vitr r, r^' exi-e dpZ cti-r^pli nier to te 



102. ^:nrnrr:as . irofits; G<«ins; :-:.irr ir. -'s. Lucre o rerroflcio lo. r;. ^^ e:^ n^r^'^io. 

Veane tamhicr. Ir t^sos . 

103. lar.n'--i s :;rut'it> . ar?sr> earnir-s; (irons irco ic. C::acj.ncias plobs^iec c'ot^nidas on 

en rma ncc^ciacion, sin descontar loc irastor. Sinorimo: U 1 11 i J^l'^^J^^ 

I'^^f. -^nr -rv-r, N^t-r. Net -^rirnirrs; Net Incom»». nanar-.clnr? obtenidns dosrue.'3 de dee- 
contar ias deducciones. Sinonitno: Utilidades Notns ^ 

105. Gf.r.re . torfrain* Cosa o sprvicio obtcnido a p.^-icio r.iuy f .vorable. 

106. Gnr^ntia. Guaranty; Security; Coll^-^teral; V'.arr:;nty. Fvanza que a:>?fiura o pro- 
^ tcs^e centra !;n riesf^o o noce^idad. 

1C7. Gc-ronte . 'Arnr.srer, Kl q^iQ dirit*«' los nerccios y llcva l.v firrr. ic emrrcc?. 

109. Giro. Drai't; Pill of £roh3nce. Trnnloflo 'ie foriMcn ro-' (tisfiio df: letr,'.-, 
libran/.as, etc. 
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110. Haber. Credit. Una de las dos partec (la otra es Debe ) en r\\e se divide una 

cuenta corriente . 

111. Hipoteca . Mortgage. Fropiedad inmueble (vease Inmuebles^ oue ofroce en 

garantia o seguridad del pago de un prestamQ. 

112. Honorario6 . Fees. Valor o precio de los servicios prof esionales. Sinonimo: 

Estipendio . Vease tambien Sveld o. 



I13. L-nportacion . Import. 1. Accion de introducir en una pais articulos extranjeros. 
. 2# Conjuntc de cosas impdrtadas. 

11^+. Irrorte. Amount. Curntxa de un precic, credito, deu^:a o saldo. ' 

115. Imp^esto . Tax. Cantidad que cobra un frobierno pcr ingresos, contra tos 'ie 

compraventa, traspasos, herencias, etc. 

116. Inderii i z^cion . Indt^rrunizntion. Compenracion yor un pe;^juicio o dc'no c^iua-do. 

"117, Infl^cion . Inflation. Aumento cn la ceritiiad de dincro en circulscinn, lo 

cual produ'ce"^a caida en e.l valor de la .-roneda y 0^. oi nurnorto do lor precic: * 

118. Inforratica . Data Frocessinj;:. Vease ElnborHciori do Da tos . 

119. Ingreso. Income. Ganancia o b^noficio que precede del traba.io, neo?cio, o de 

una propiodad. Veaso tarr.uien: Zntr^da ; 2ZIL2II2ll^ Utilid. Mi. 

120. Iro mebles . Vease Bienes Inmueblos . • • 

121. In£olv£ncia# Inrolvency. Incr^pr^cidad para pagar. Veas? tar^bien v^}pj2Il^ 

122. Intores. Vease Rodito. 



123. In ventario . Inventory. 1. Docufnento aue ccr.rrendo 1:^ rolacion v'Aori*\cx lo Icis 
bienes, credi tos^ * accionas, etc., c';o pofeee urn entic.^.d, con '-rT-ecif icmion 
de las deudas. y Los bienes valorados on el docujre:*t;o antoricr. f.inoniri:o: 
Existenc\as . 

12^. Inversion . Investment. Colocacion de dini»ro o capitaii ^^n un negocib -.on ol 
fin de obtener ganancias. 



125. Lena . Vease Cobo . 

126. Letra de cambio . *B\11 of Exchpnge; Dr-'ft. (Kuy f recuentc.r;ent- ll^z^^ic. sclo 

Letra). Documenio aue ccnprend^ el firo de un^ cnntid/id en <^fcctivo 'lue 
hace el librador a la crJen del^ tomador, al plazo que £3 expreea, ii.dica*ido 
lA procedencia del valor y el ]ugcr cn que dobe h:.ccriy> el pa^o. Ve.ice tr.rr,- 
bien Libranza. 



/ 
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127. Librar . To ord<jr a payment • Expedir letras de csmhio^ licrdnzae, chequcst etc* 

IZS* Libranza . Order of Payment • Orden de papo oue se expide generrilmente por 

carta ^ contra uno que tiene fondoG a discosicion del r^ue la emite. Cuando 
la libranza es a la orden (o sea, traneferible por endoso) enuivale a la 
letra de cambi^ . La libranza ahora tiene poca importancia* 
*, " 

129. Liquidacion . Liouidation; Settlement. 1. Ajuste de cuf^ntas. 2* Veiita, 

generalmente ^1 por rronor y a precios bajos, de tofes l?is exint^ncias de un 
establecimiento comercial* 

M 

130. Materias Vrinras ^ Raw materials. Cualnuier material Ucaoo en su estado ritural 

o ligeramente modificado para ser usado en una manufaciura. 

131. flavoreo. Whol-^sale- Compra o venta al por nuyor, 

132. Mayorista . wholesaler. El que compra o vende al por nayor# 

Mecano^raf in , Typewritini^* . Tecnica de ^scrihif a n-^r^uiniu 
13^ > Nlercaio dc Valores . '/ear>e 3cl.s-v 

135« Merr.a . Chrinka.^e; LeaV-a.:e. 1* i^orcion o-jo se consure rat\iralT.~rte. P,^ ';oi7f:a::te 
o disn^inucion natural. 

136« Mirdrinr.a . Vease Detallxnta * 

137. Monopolio . Moropoly. Control oxclusi^^o df» \ir. artic^:lo o ser'/icio on un '-ercado, 
lo cnal hace posible la fijacion Je procios y la eliriin^cion virtml la 
libre co.r.petencia. 

Vue£;t ra. Camrle. lorcion rnnucna ;]e vma merenncla nuo sirve r^-jra c nccer .*ju 
calidad. 

N 

i39» N^to . Net. Lo cine nueda despues de reducir o robf.jnr lo f-'ccesorio: 

1^0» r'oniinn. Fayrolli. ^:el''C^o:'s o linta -ie Ion norrV>i*Mr 1^? finplev^lc^ nue r.e<:ibon 
sueldo en una eniprosa o institucion. 



1^1. Ob" iraclon . Cebe^^ture. Titulo al portadcr v.^ ror^rere^nn jrer t-i - 0, . con 
inttpres^ hecho al Hstado o a nna cor:?:inia. Vfiure turrbio"^ '"'ono. 

1-2. Orden. A la ordfn *iS urn exprer-ion cur- en lo.i riorrj*r,er.toc co!r ^rcialcn ?ndica 



one ee ruede;i tran^jfarir por endoso.. i:o Cc. « r ^rio uc ir lu yzl^.rvc cr^c n 
par pccido de »tiorc»^ncirs. 
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Fa -far* . Promisory Note. Docurnento en el cual una cersona (deudor) 

- nete a^pagar a otra ( acreedor ) una cantidad de dineroCdeuda ) , previa la 
fijacion de un plazo deterrrdnado o dctarrrinv-jble ( venciniionto ) » 

1^^. FVirtida. Entry. Vease Asiento, 

1^5. Fact VP . Liabilities. Importe do los debitos y obli^rjcicner de una persona o 
entidad. Ar.tonimo: Activo > Vease tsmbion Adeudo . 

1^6^ Peaje . Toll. Derecho de transito. 

1^^« Pedido . '^Order. Sequisicion de mercancias. 

1^8. Peso brnto . Gross wieght. 21 peso de una rr:ercnr.ci& con inclusion de sn 
envase. 

1^9. Peso neto . Net weight. El peso de una mercancia con exclur-'on de cialquier 
otro ad i tamer. to o envase. 

150. Fldr^t . Flace. 1. Fcblacion en c:ue co ruicer: 01 ^rrr j r^n*^^ rrerc;*r.t}.lci3. 2. Los 
^ or)r:(nrc'Uint^^~~(t^r^ 57*0p??racToTres ^nsrcantil •?s er. ^ma ciuand. 

151« ^ i.^r .o. Date of p jymt'nt. 1. Tio5rro o ter-:ir.o. }:':\^ rr-rr'^n-Jor , o r j tirr'a^or una • 
deuda. 2. Installment. Cacla p^rte de unn ca!^ti':-i*j p'-irndr^rn en doK o r.as 
veccs* En este sentiao ec r;in6nir!:D de Aborr . 

152. Flica . Escrow. Vease Cuenta de f?arant{a o rec:cruar:;o . 

153« £2l££* Proxy. ^Autorizacion pern hacer una ccr.n en no.rhre de ctra persona o 
entidad. Vease tarrbien Apodcrr.do , 

IS"'^. Folira * Policy; CertifiCote. 1. DocuTf^rto en r\^:e se h^cen consf.r las condicio":--.*; 
de ccntrstos, se^i^ros* f letrr.^orto. 2. Voucher, IlL -'^n?{} u '^.*i<»n P'^ 'O* 

1?S. P"^r raycr . Vease Maycreo . 

^ 

^56. For Tienor . Vense Mp-rudeo . 1 

157. ^ ortfrl^r > Benr:?r. Ferconfj n"*^ r^rcnc-rt-': al robro uv. doc-.r-^ tc de T^-^*-to. 
1$3. forte . Veaoe Frn^oneo ^ 

i^rerrio . Freaium. Cmtirtod aue re nrade en -in carr'^io pr-.r-^ -.ru^.lor cl •••lor 
de las corns intercdrrSiadcis. 

l60« Prescri^jcion . Statute of limitations. E:itinci6n de una carga, oblif^-.cicr. o 
deuda por el traa3cur/:o de cieri.o tiempo, jrntc con la rc^rspontjatilii'.d 
penal • 

l6l« Frostacicre?# Fringe Benefits4 Vontajas accescrias a puosto o r.oUirio. 

162. Prest^rtista ^ Moneyl.orider. Porronri que ontre(;a dinoro a pro^;l:;r:o . 

1^3« rrc3t5mo # Loan. Contrato por cl cu3l nn ' ]>r 0 p t a ni i n t n entrora a* uu nrc^t^!-- 

tario tina cosa prtra <-;U0 so sirva de clla y yoctf^Ti^vrr-^r/ce la rcr.ti tuya.* * 
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l^U. Prer>tatario « Borrower. Persona que toma dinero a prostamo . Antonimo: PreBtatnista . 

l65« Presupuesto. Budget. Calculo y balance previo de los gastoe de cualquier cor- 
poracion, publica y privada. 

l66# Prima . Premium; Bonus. Usualmente es la cantidad de dinero que se paga por 
el contrato de seguros, de una vez o periodicamente. 

167. Frograraacion de datos . Vease Elaboracion de Datos . 

168. Prorrateo . Proration. Reparticion una cantidad, proporcional:nf>nte a la can- 

tidad apartada pOr cada persona. 

l69» Protesto . Protest. Diligencia o testimonio qua se hace ante notario publico por 
no ser aceptada o pagada una letra de cambio. 



170. ^u?^;a> Vease Reclatnacion . 

171. Cuiebra* Bankruptcy. Accion legal de declarai-se insolvertc. :i i • ; 6 ri i nr. o s : t r. c n r r o t a ; 

Sur>pension do l^nfTos . 

R 

172. Rar.on Social . Firm Name. Nor^bre -le una cnt^a ''e corrercio, 

175» Reba^a . Discount; Rebate; Allowance, F'educcion en el ^re-^io de ril-o. 

17^. Pec i bo . Receipt; Voucher. ComproH-=)rte firrrado en cue se dccii;r£i haber 
recibido Jl'.ero u otr=i cosa. 

175» i^eclr.macion . Clijirn; Complaint. El acto do nedir o rxir^ir ^.riref;].o o 
insistencia uro cosa. 

17b. Reclaro . Vease Cgho . 

^e^ito . Interest. Renta, utilidad o beneficio renovablo u:^ rinde ur. cnr^it&l. 

17^. - eeiTtbolc^r ^ To reimburse. y:\r^r lo cue so torro nr^-ntn^o. 

17'^. r?fir:ite . Auction sale. Venta }:ublion de bicnes o <^rrcn irxrientOG ai -ef.or nontor. 

1>^0. ^ef'^ga . IiCTiittance. *Lnvio de coiinc, r:er.eralr.:r.to i^r.ein, rnrn n^^r-^rirr o 
-"icreditar en cuerta. 

Rerdtente * .render. For so::*'* o co:rpa:i2=' m;e envi-i -jr -''ony.nyr.to o o'.rt^* 

lc2m :.o:'di^vlor t.o > Ircdnct; Yi^^ld; Divi ^enrn* Iro'i'-'^'.o o uT^ili^ i '-••jo ;:r.u 
rornona o cora. Sinonimo: UtiJ.i.lni. 
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l83. Pe^ta . Rent; Incon^e. I. Utilidad cue, en w periodo fijo, produce un 

capital. 2# Cantidad que paga uri inquilino. 3* Sinohimo de In^^roso * 

18^. ?eQuisici6n » Pequisition; .Order. Vense Pedido . 

185. Hescision . Cancellation. t;i acto de deshacer o inv^lidar lef^almente un 

contrato o ccmpromiso por causa lej^itima. 

S 

186. S.A. Abreviatura de "Sociedad Anonima" 

187. S.A.C.V. Abreviatura de "Sociedad Anonira de Cortnbilidad Variable." 
l88# Salario. Vease fmeldo . 

189. S^ld^r. To settle a debt; To liquidate. 1. Ip-nir enterarer.tc *:r..-^ cnenta. 
2. Vender toda la marcancia a bajo precio. 

190* Sal do . Balance; -^est. 1. Lo oue queda de una cjont*: despues de hub3r hecho 
uno o varios abonos. 2. Fa*-;c total de ur.a C':onta. 3* Tcsto. 

191. C. en C. Abrevintura de ''Sociedad en Cornndita." 

192. S. en C. por A. Abrevi^^tura de "Jociedat^ en Co-'-^ndi ta por /.ccicres.*' 

193. Seruro. Insurance. Contrato con^nue Sie ase^ijmn los caudalen o efectos 

y las personas lue corron al^un riei3p:o. 

104. S .E.U.O. ^ Abreviatura de "Salvo error u omision^'. 

195. Sindicato. Labor union. Asocincion forrrgdo para la rerrrcentaci on v 

defensa de interereG individiiales v colcctivos de to-^.ns los ao-'-ciodos. 

196. Slogan. Slopcan. Vease ^ebo. 

107. Sobreriro . Overdraft. Acto de fjimr mas del credito dinpr^ihlo. 

198. Sociej?i Anorinr de FUL. ^Gorporntior of llmitod li'^bilitr. S-^c:o'i3^: cue 

rl capita J nocial ertn dividido en =;cciores nne re '^ictribuven on:ro los 
diferer.tes nocios, li-nit?.ndose la re.rjro-^s-^bi iid':d de r^^:!;. uno -^1 1 or 
de las accior.ec nue tier.e on su poder.^^ ^ct'i^i re pMPOcn forr^ir p-r 
subscrircion publics o privoda. 

199. Sooiedad en Corandito , Corrorr^ti^'^n of limited portrerrMj. T-ocdrd;,-! en 

que Unas personas rrestan for.doc y otr^.G los r.-oroj^n en - n*; i^otr.brc 
particular. 



200. Solicitor. To &prly. Gestionnr o buscar un p-er:to. La per-ona -^i:? r^olicita 

OS un solicitante; el docun:ento es una solicit'Jd. 

201. Solvencia. Solvency. Cap-icidad de r^ao. 



202. Subnsti. Veace Rerrrte. 
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205« Surursal. Branch. Establecimiento cue depende de otro, localizado €n 
parte diferente de una ciudad, est.ido o psis. 

204. Sueldo . Wages; Salary. Remuneracion por un car.^o o servicio. 

205. Superavit . ' Surplus., Kxceso de los irgr^sos sobre los f^astbs. 
2C6. Suspension de F'^gos . Vease .>ulebra • 

T 

207. Talon . Stub; Counterfoil. Librarz^ u otro docu-nonto oue se corta de un 

libro o talonario, quedando en el una parte para.acreditar su ler^itimidad. 

208. Talonario . Checkbook. Libro o libreta de cheques. 

209m Tara . Tare. Peso que se rebaja por razon del envase o cubierta. LI vo £o 
b^^^Q menos la tara da el peso neto . 

?10. Taoui^raf ivH . -Shorthand. Tecnica do escribir tan de prisa ccrpo se habla, tor 
medio de ciertoG sir^r.re y abrovi-^ turns. 

211. Tarifa. Tariff. TaMn o c'taloro de los deroc.cs, pr?c:nr* e irr.puostos nue 

se deben pa.-^-sr por al^v-Jna cosa o trabajo. torifa de l;is 3T-:arns y 

del feri*ocarril ce lloma corramfronte Ai^^^ncol . 

212. Tasa . 1. Tax (Vease Impjesto ). 2. Appn^isnl. Irecic nueoto n coi^as por 

una autoridad. 

213. Tas^. To appraise. Foner precio a nr.^ ccso. 
21^. Terejor. Vease i^ortador . 

215. Ten^duria . Bookkeepin/r/ Arte de llovrir los libros de cor tsrilid.-d. 

216. Testador. Testator. Persona -.ue hace o dict.-5 test£frier to. 

217. Ti po de c^^rrbio . Voreii^n r:::chanre Rate. Valor reiativo lo -orodiit. do paisor. 

. diferer'tes. larr.bien se le ll:>ma s':^lnmento v:rVibio. 

218. Tituio de cr4aito . Credit Inrt.n:ment. Doci^Trn + o ^••Je rerrero-ta dot. 

publicr. o vnlor ccrr.erciol. 

219. Trueaue. Barter. Fer.'i.^ita o cnrrbio '^e -Jna cnsn o sf^rvicio por otra n ctro. 

Su verbo es trocar. 

u 

220. ucufructo . Usufruct; Use. Derecho do ^u'^ar la rrcyicar;d ajer.a v .-irrovec'ic rno 

ne todos sus frutoG ;3in 'detericr.irla . 

221. Utilid.'id'.- Frofit; lam. Onnhticin en unfi o* ^ rr/vi o trrir t^^'cciow c^^-^vf^i . 
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222. Utili'^niies brutis . Vease Gnnarci-'^s brutae . 
225. Utilidades netas# Vease Ganancias brutas . 



22^. Vacante . Vacancy* Cargo 0 empleo que esta sin ocupar. 

225. Vale. Note. Docuraento por el cual se reccnoce una deuda, obligacion, etc. 

Nota firinada que se da al que ha de entregar una ccsa. 

226. Valores. Securities; Stocks and Bonds. Txtulos representatives de haberes 

o creditos en sociedadesi de ctintidades prest^dns, ic fondos o servicios 
y que son materia de operaciones mercantiles, vgr., obligaciones, accio- 
nes, bonos^ cedulas hipotecarias^ etc. 

227. Venciniento . Maturity. Cumplimiento del plazo de una dcuda^ obligacion, etd 
223. Veniedor al mayoreo . Vease tvivorist a. 

229. Vendedor al menudeo . Vease Detallista . 

230. Visto Bueno . O.K. Formula que se pcne al pie de al(;unos clocurtc-ntoo, cual 

da a entender que estan a.iustadps a los precei^tos ler^ies o u la cobtura- 
bre establecida. Se abrevia: Vto. Bno. o tembien V B • 
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ENGLISH-SPANISH 
COMMSHCIAL TEKKINOLOGY 
CJJOSS-REFEEENCE 



1. 

2. 
3. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 

15. 
16. 
B 

17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 

PI. 

22. 
23. 
2^. 



25. 



27. 
2£. 



Account . Contabilidad. 

Acknowledge receipt (to) . Acusar recibo. 

Act of God . Fuerza mayor. 

Addressee . Detinatario. 

Advanced payment . Anticipo. 

Agent . Agente o Gestor. 

Amortization . Amor tizac ion. 

A.TOunt . Importe. 

Apply (to) . Solicitar 

Aprraisnl . Aforo, Avaluo, o Tasa. 

Appraine (to) . Tasar. 

Ascots . Active. 

At sight . A la vista. 

Auciion snle . Almondea, Reriate, o Subasta. 
Auditing . Auditoria. 
AutoiP'^tion . Automatizacion. 

t*a;ker . ■ Fiador 
Pail . Fianza. 
B al'^nce . Saldo. 

3al--.r.ce Sheet . B.-il?.nce General o 
^tado de rerdidas y Ganancias. 

Rflr>rurtcy. Bancarrota, '.uiebra, 
"~"o Suspension de Ingos. 

r,?^. in . Ganca. 

Barter .- Truenue. 

nearer. Portador o Tenedor. 

3ill of '^xchanre . Giro, Letra, 
o Letra de csrnbio. 

Bill of lading; . Conociir.ier.to de 
enrsroue. 

?ono o Fianzn. 

Bon isr.an . Fiador. • 

For.-3S. frina. 



31. 
32. 
33. 
3^. 
C 

35. 
36. 
37. 

38. 
39. 
^Q. 
^1. 

'*2-. 

^5. 
46. 

47. 
48. 
4^>. 
50. 



Borrow oti Cre'jit . (to) . Fiar. 
Borrcvier. Prestat^irio. 
Branch . £ucursal. 
Budget. Fresiipuesto. 

Cancellation . Heccision. 

Car'ital . Capital. 

Cash . Cont&do, Dinero en 
efectivo, o efectivo. 

Cash Statetnort . Carte do cija. 

Cashier's derk . Caja 

Ccrtifi^' to . : olir. I. 

Certii'ic-ite of Drr.ojil . Certi- 
ficado de deposi'-o. 



''.rtr 'O, 



Checkbook . T^lc!.--.raO. 

Checking Account . Cuoita 
corrionte. 

Cl.-iin; . Queja o P.eclr.ocion. 

Collater?! . hv.i3 . 

Cnr.rn rnrr.e"*-. . Jorrirr '-cio.. . 
Ccrt-or.-; ti -in - f liv I.--, liabili' % 



''1. Corrcrr ♦.i. '"■r of 1 "i ri l° i r^ur^ 'r^r r iju 



oo'ikk^pr insr, Teroduraa. 



52. 

53. 

-;4. 

5". 
57. 



5S. 



Zee:*''''* er. J - rtr-iL:^* (S«on J.> 
Zori rr>rro « .or rA ;:t-irio. 
Connte rfoj]^. Ta Ion . 

Crc^ t ^f^"TT7 ^.boi.o, 'Jo-iito, o 

CrodH: (to) * A c r o M t v 



Creditor. Acr';cdor. 
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/ 



T 



-59. 
60. 

D 

61. 



62. 
63. 
6^. 
65. 
66. 
b7. 
68. 
^9. 
-70. 
71. 



Customer . Cliente. ^ 
Customs . Aduana. / 

Data Processing? . Elaboracion de / 
Datos, Iniormatica, o Programa^ 
cion de Datos. / 

Date of payment . Flazo. 

Debenture. Obligacion. 

Debit . Cargo o Debe. 

Debtor. Deudor. 

Decrease . 3aja. 

Deprecintion . Depreciacion. 

Disccunt. Scnificacion o Deccuento/ 

Divi len^s. Fendimiento. 



Drrtf t . Giro. 
!>ues. Derechos. 



/ 



72, Dut--»s. Arnncel o Tarifa. 



75. 

76. 
77. 



78. 



Enrrir^is. Gcnnncias. 



Effects. Efectos. 



/ 



5r,be?7.1oinent . Desfalco. / 
Enclose (to) . Adjuntar o Anexsr. 
F- dorse (to). Enrios'ir.. 



^ndo^ce''a1t. Aval. 



/ 



.In try . Asiento, Fjitrado, 
Inrreso, o PartidP. 

80. ri,'-crov;. C le-t-'! de ■-arnntin o 



-1. 



r 



c5. 



86. 



riica. 
Kxc^ttoutT . Fisco. 
Exac'itor . Albfjcc-a. 

Fees . Dorechoc. i^stipendio, o 
Honor^rios 

•lie . Expedif^rite 

rcrqic;n Kxcharge Rotn . Tipo 
ie cambio. 

Frei,Tht . Flete. 

Frirrf Benefits. IrVr.r, ici r.es. 

Fun<i4, . Fondoe. \ 
\ 



G 

89. 
90. 
91. 

92. 

93. 

95. 
1 

96. 
Q7. 
98. 

OQ. 

ICO. 
101. 
10?. 
103. 
lO**. 
105. 
106. 

107. 
108. 
L 

109. 
110. 
Ill* 
112. 
113. 

llH. 

115. 
116. 
M 

117. 
11°. 

120. 



Gains . Gcnailcias 0 utilidsde^j. 



Irticulos. 



GQods and Services . Bienos y 
. ServicioS. 

Gross eor^tin^'s or incoir e. Genan- 

cias. o lit ilidcirios lirut^aiS. 

Gross weilrht . Pero Bruto. 
Guarantor . Fiador. 
Guarzinty . Garantla. 

Inrort . ortacion. 

Inround . K.Tb« r ro . 

Income . Irrrue.'jO o 2entr*. 



J ^.^;eV^^^d^es^ . . A o ^* . 1 o . 
Irne'"riz?ti^n . 7 n ^ ^^rrr i zr^ c i on . 
Inf l-'^tion. Infl-^cion. 



Inciolvenc y. 1 nsol v-*rcir . 

Insur^r_C£. £eg:;ro. 

Interest . Tnt'^re.'^ o Kedita. 

Jnvepto'^y . z!xi'5t c re i;^r o inverr • 
tario. 

InvCfStrr^nt . Invcr.'^ion. 
Invoice . I'nctuxr*. 

L;ahor Union . Sir^-i ic-' to. 

Ler:knp^e . Verr..;» . 

Lcqc>e ( to) . ArrenHar. 

L etter of cr^:A\ t. J.-rtn xt: creditc 

Liabilitiep. ' '?sivo. 



Linuidnte . 1 r . 
Licvjdr *.:^n . Li '-uid'-iCirn. 
Lcnn. Empre'stito o • rostritno. 



Xo**onol^'. Konr'^J io. 
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121. 

122. 

H 

12?. 
12^. 

125. 
1^6. 
127. 
0 

1?8. 
129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 

133. 

F 

13^. 
135. 
13^;. 
137. 
136. 
13^^ 

1-1. 

l'*2. 
1-^3. 

1^7. 

? 



Mort^m^. Hipoteca.. 

Hortftifyeg 3on>ij . Cedulas hipoteca- 
rias. 

Net. Neto. 

Net earning;s or incorne . Garancias 
Netas o Utilidades Netas. 

Net weir^t . Peso neto.. 

Note . Vale. 

Notes and accounts receivable . Cartera, 

O.K. Visto Bueno. 
Cn acc^Mnt . A cuenta. 
OjHer. Fedido o Requisicion. 
Or'i»*r n nvrrfirt (to) . L.^brr^r . 
Crier of p'^yTiC-nt . Libranza • 
Ovirirr ft . Cobref-iro. 

F .itr<^n . Cliente. 
Payroll . r<6r.inn . 
Flice . llasa. 
Folicv. I oliza. 



ro*?ta;^e Kate. Franaueo o larte. 
Irerii^T. . Irerr.io o Iri-na. 
]roJj2ct . Ke-yi i mien to . 
i rr^f it . UtiHdnd. 
t rot'i ts . Ganoncics. 
tror.ir^:iv :.ote. ! nr'^re. 



1 rorrr.teo. 



rT'^xv* A:>'^df»r^ido o FoHer. 



Co*.xracicni 



r:>w rr:it'»riril3. ?'ucriar> Frinv-^s. 



1^'v. ^eol IVtate . Eie- es ir-ueblori^ 3ic^es 
rnices^ c rn.T.ufcblcs. 

L?cvol ucic'i. 



151. Receipt . Comrrobnrte o Recibo. 

152. Hef^rvd. iJovolucion. 

153. Reir,burse (to) . Reembolsar. 
15^^ Perittance . Herresa. 

155. Rent (the) . Pen ta. 

156. Pert (to) , ^rrendor. 
IS?. PenMini ti on . •veqnisici'^n. 

158. Rent , oaldo. 

159. Kety ler . Detallista 0 Mino- 

rista , o t'or rr.enor . 

S 

160. Salary . .Salnrio o o teido. 

161. S;?rprle . Muestra. 

1^2. Savin f'S p cr^;:r. t . C^-e'^ta de 
cUorros. 

163. Security . Fierz?; Valorem;. 
16^. Sendr -r. Rcrdtcnte 

165. 3ottl.-- a de'^t ' to ) . *-»a'dar un^< 

cuenta. 

166. Sheer Fcrco . Fucr7a mayor. 

167 • Shorthnnrt. TaquijTraf 13, o Este'no- 
gra-^iaT 

l69# S lo^^vn . Cebo; I.erra; ?.ec3.a.T.o. 

170. r:olv oncy» Sol v-er.cir , 

171. St^^tui ^ o f I.iTi tc:>tion o« ?rei-- 

crr.pcioii. 

172. 5:nor>n . Acciones. 

173 • Ctw-.-ks an- j .'-o r ir.. 7n3,orcs. 

^"'5. Stock Fv ^-l v;r^o . I^olsr. 

175. Stub. Tulcn. 

1*^7. huret y . /i-Hnr-^. 

17?'. Surv-.lun. Supr^r-^vit* 



1^9. T^Jll. Tar^. 

IcO. Tariff. Tr.rifa; Ar-ncel. 
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181 • Tax* ImpucBto; Tasa. 

182. Taxable year * Ejercicio fiscal. 

183. T&xr^ycr . Caucante 
18k. Tenant. Arrcndatario. 

185. Testator . Tcstador. 

186. Toll . Peaje. 

187. Treno ury. Fisco# 

l88* Trust (the)l Fideicomiso. 

*l89« T rust (to). Fiar. 

190. Truntee . Fideicomisario. 

191. Tvpewritinc * Mccanograf la. 



U 

192. Use . Uso. 

193. Usufruct . Ucufructo. 

V 

194. Vncancy . Vocante. 

195. Voucher . Recibo; Comprobante. 

W 

196. V<ago. Salario; Sueldo. 

197. /'holes? lo . Mayoreo; Al por tnayor. 

198. Vil.ol^j^jaler . feyorista. 

Y 

199 • Yield. Rendimiento. 
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BU3I!i:':3S SPANISH: A TEST I KG/LEAP. JTING DEVICE 

by 

Dr. Robert Karl Fritz 
Associate Professor of Spanish 
Ball State University 
Muncie, Indiana 



Business Spanish: A Testing/Learning Device 
ROBERT KARL FRITZ 
317/285-1118 or 1226 
Department of Foreign Languages 
Ball State University 
Muncie, IN 47305 

Our Spanish Section has a unique, full-year, sequenced, third-year course 
callvu Advanced Spanish. Our business Spanish course used to be also numbered 
on the third-year level. We found that students who had been "checked out" 
through our Advanced Spanish courses were significantly better prepared to 
yndertake our business Spanish course. Now on the fourth-year level, it has a 
prerequisite of three years of college Spanish or its equivalent. It is 
essentially designed to provide vocabulary building plus familiarization with 
syntax and other idiosyncrasies peculiar to business Spanish. In the process, 
we feel that we nusft not lose si^ht of the students' need to maintain and 
increase their barac Spanish skills. The device referred to in the title 
provides a mean? for measuring acquisition of these skills with a specific 
emphasis placed on the acquisition of the new material. 

The sequence of 1.) "testing" then 2.) "learning" alluded to in the 
title indicates a belief that learning comes through testing as well as by 
other means. The device in question helps to ascertain the level at which the 
students do perform while raising the level of vocabulary items made useable 
as well as comprehension, primarily, of printed texts, but also, in some 
cases, of aural perception and oral production. Additionally, this technique 
attempts to simultaneously maximize the freedom of expression available to the 
students and the uniform application of evaluative techniques available to the 
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"appraiser'* of the students' performance. Ultimately this technique provides 
some means for remediation along with expansion. 

The supply of matejials is virtually inexhaustible. The approach elected 
may consist of a two or three-day sequence making use of only a part of each 
class day or what turns out to be actually one day devoted exclusively to this 
activity. In one variant of the technique the primary focus is on reading and 
writing. In another, the primary focus remains similar but significant 
emphasis is placed on vocabulary acquisition and retention through 
multi-sensory stimulation (aural, oral and visual) finally transferred to 
writing (which obviously is another visual stimulus) which we hope makes the 
circle compleJte: the visual concretized by writing providing a bank of 
referents for future discourse of all types. The device both constrains and 

stimulates the students' production of an original written text in both 

■t 

languages. There are no restrictions on the number of words used in this 

production nor need there be on other types of expansiveness. 

An evaluation by means of points is given in thre^ areas: 1.) the correct 

choice of the items from one langauge to the other, 2.) grammar and 3.)^ 

content. Each category is totalled individually and then these totals are 

added for the grand total. This series of tests then is easy to average and 

the student:.*? may at any time average their test scores themselves and be 

provided with an unequivocal expression of their standing in this area of the 

course. This, plus the perception of maximum objectivity both in the 

* 

composition of the test tygether with its evaluation, seems to contribute 
toward a positive atmosphere in the classroom which enhances the learning 
process. 

Two ifnportant philosophies underlie the point of view of the teacher 
regarding how the teaching of a second language is pursued. One comes fro:^ 
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the belief that in a situation where grades must be given, probably some form 
of traditional "testing" will satisfy the most people and attitudes. The 
other comes from the "humanistic" (for lack of a better term) approaches to 
the acquisition of second languages ( C-L/CLL [Counscling-Learning/Community 
Language Learning], Stcvick, Gattegno and others) which among other things 
seem to be saying: Provide the students with as much opportunity as possible 
to devise their own means for learning the language. The Testing/Learning 
Device facilitates the attainment of both of these goals. In the first place, 
since virtually any foVm of "testing" is imperfect at best, undue importance 
cannot be placed on it. Therefore, in an attempt to ameliorate the 
imperfections of the test and the tester, a policy is used which allows 
students to "re-take" tests and/or quizzes within a reasonable amount of time. 
For obvious reasons the same test is not te be retaken. In order to mintain 
the highest levels of objectivity, the test must be replicatlble practically 
without inequalities from one form to another. So as to minimize effort on 
the part of the "appraiser" of the tests, an item selection process is 
employed uping a system of random choice. The one method attempted thus far 
which seems to have easy applicability is that of using the durable "Leader" 
round-corner cards. These cards are 2 5/16" x 3 7/8" with a glossy coating. 
When written on with various sizes of felt-tip pens using permanont? Ink, the 
cards have an extremely long life and lend themselves \:o literal use in the 
process of shuffling for the purpose of random selection of items. I'm 
indebted to C-L/CLL for introducing ue to these types of cards and their 
application in actual card games used in the acquisition of second languages. 
This method of random-choice test/quiz replication can be used in many forms 
of testing. Its usage for the purposes of this paper will he restricted to 
the Testing/Learning Device. . ° 
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In regard to providing the students with an opportunity to devise their 
own means to learn the second language, although they are constrained to 
dominate a select text and vocabulary therefrom, and to demonstrate this 
dominance by means of writing, the end result is an original composition 
which, with the exception of the core vocabulary required, will show little 
resemblance from student to student. Nevertheless, unlike the traditional 
"free" composition (even with a required vocabulary), the uniformity of 
grading derived from the employment of the Testing/Learning Device enhances 
evalbc:.tion for the "appraiser" and learning for the students since they soon 
learn on their own if they do not believe your explantion that they are all 
being treated equally, that there is a common goal that they are all striving 
for and that there is no "curving" of grades with which to become outraged. 

Another philosophical point of view which is important to the use of the 
•Testing/Learning Device is that no matter how well material may be presented 
in class and no natter how much time may be spenX J-n-^hts^-presentation, some 
students at some times vnll not feel ready and/or will fitill not have prep^ired 
adequately en their own and/or wil] demonstrate in the final analysis, that is 
on the test itself, that they have not mastered the material up to the desired 
level. This determ^ination can only be made by the student. That is, there 
are those who will only be satisfied with an "A" or a "B" and so on. Thus, in 
the interests of teaching and learning for mastery, it is incumbent upon us as 
teachers to provide the students with the opportunity to indeed master the 
material. In order to help meet this need, a strong recommendation is made to 
provide for a policy of allowing tests to be re-taken. Some students just 
will not be able to function in the testing atmosphere without first "getting 
their feet wet," particularly on the first test experience in a new class with 
an unknovm instructor. Coincidentally , allowing for "re-takes" also provides 
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the wherewithal to allow the teacher the occasion to make amends for a less 
than satisfactory job in the realms of eicplanation, providing practice of the 
target items and/or test construction. Having the students come to the 
instructor's or student assistant's office for the "re-take" will also 

t- 

facilitate the possibilities for individuali'i^txg instruction either before 
and/or after doing the/'re-take. " Considerable remediation can take place 
this way without taking more class time and yet greatly benefitting the 
individual student . 

In reference to the virtually inexhaustible supply of materials, any text 
3.ends itself to conversion into a Testing/Learning Device. Preliminary usage 
of the text may be pursued by analyzing it in any way that the students and 
teacher have been using and are comfortable with. Ultimately a method must be 
worked out to highlight vocabulary from the text. This vocabulary 
highlighting may consist of 100% new vocabulary or a mix of new and old 
vocabulary. An arbitrary yet defensible method of vocabulary choice would be 
to count v;crds in r short selection or lines in a longer selection with lines 
of generally uniform length and choose one word or phrase per so many v/ords or 
lines. This most likely would include familiar as veil as new words. Since^ 
one goal to be met by means of this method of test composition is the ultimate 
construction of a-' written piece, the inclusion of familiar v7ords along with 
the new ones appears to help keep up the students* confidence while composing. 
A recommended number of words to be highlighted is in the range of 30-AO with 
the actual test consisting of an arbitrary random choosing of 20-25. This is 
because 1 have found that it is reasonable to expect the students to be able 
to assimilate and "master" 30-40 words (old and new) in context in the typical 
amount of time usually available in which to carry out these exercises and 
testing. Practice has ^hown that even the most capable students on the upper 
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levels are challenged to produce a "good" piece of writing in a 50-rainute test 
period utilizing 20-25 required words. This "good" piece of writing, of 
course, is judged on the basis of level of acquisition of the students. For 
example, in a beginning-level course, each highlighted word or phrase may only 
generate one sentence which reflects a "good" recall of the use of the word or 
phr.. ^ from context and a "good" use of grammar and syntax whereas on a higher 
level we may reasonably expect that a "good" true summary of the text in 
question can be produced by the word and phrase stimuli. 

Another reason for line or word counting is that with the length of the 
piece, the spacing between words and phrases chosen for the test will vr^ry and 
it would seem desirable that an even spacing throughout the text be maintained 

o * 

so the students will study the whole text since another of •the goals of this 
methodology is to increase reading ability. With this process, the students 

are motivated to pay at l^ast cursory attention to the whole text but only 

t 

look up or otherwise master words in additoh to the indicated test words which 
thev feel are vital to tWcir preparation for the test. The hope is that in 

I 

this way they will be endouraged to do inductive reading as we all preach to 
them but seldom find the means for inducing in them. 

It is not recommended that the students be left to their own devices in 
looking up the highlighted vocabulary since we all know how treacherous 
dictionary work can be even for advanced students. Therefore contextual 
meaning should be provided for the students. There are several methods 
available. An explanation of these methods experimented with to date 
proceeding from the least desirable to the most desirable would begin with the 
method of simply referring to your copy of the text while the students refer 
to theirs and you, by hook or crook, indicate to them each word or phrase that 
you v/ant to highlight and what their contextual meanings in the students' 
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native language are. This method seems to be undesirably time-consuming • It 
cannot ensure that all the students receive identical information, especially 
When working from a text without numbered lines. The potential for confusion 
and misunderstandiing is high, particularly amongst the shyer students who 
have shown themselves to be inhibited about slowing down the process by asking 
what they would consider to be "dumb" questions. The pressures are equally 
great upon the teacher who sees the time slipping away with unanticipatible 
questions and who visualizes having to restructure lesson plans. 

Some chosen texts may have glosses and these glosses in whole or in part 
may lend themselves to the task at hand. One advantage of ready-made glosses 
is that obviously the words and/or phrases are already contextually defined. 
Depending on the type of gloss provided, a useful amount of contextual 
explanation may also be provided (such as business Spanish terminology or 
usage which may have one meaning in one environment and a different one in the 
business-Spanish environment). On the other hand you may find that not enough 
words or too many words are glossed to suit your needs. You may then still 
need to "edit" to provide your students with the desired experience. In doing 
so you are once again faced to some degree with nany of the sair.e problems 
inherent in trying to work from a "naked" text as explained above. This 
problem can be ameliorated considerably if the text can be reproduced on an 
"overhead" transparency medium whereupon you can cross out or add words as 
needed and feel assured that all the students are simultaneously receiving the 
same information and that the potential for confusion is considerably lowered 
as the slower students constantly have a visual reference on the screen to 
check in case of indecision and if still unsure they usually seem more willing 
to ask questions since they can quickly and easily indicate to you where the 
point of contention is located. 
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Several .methods of teacher-produced glosses may be utilized; such as 
(again, from lowest desirability to highest) taking a text without a 
"ready-made" gloss and reproducing it on an "overhead" transparency medium as 
mentioned above. Accordingly you can simply write directly on the 
transparency medium indicating the words and phrases to be used. If you must 
use this method, it is strongly recommended that the contextual equivalencies 
in the native language be written on the transparency before coming to class. 
Otherwise undue confusion occurs as the faster students are frustrated with 
what for ttiem is a too slow pace and the slower students are frustrated with 
vrhat for them seems to be . 'oo rapid pace. With the highlights and 
contextual meanings already provided, the faster students v/ork ahcnd with 
greater feelings of satisfaction and the slower students have their time to 
proceed at a speed closer to what they perceive as their own pace. If you 
find upon discussion in class that another contextual meaning \^ould "sound 
better," it is a simple matter, having used the appropriate pen(s) for 
highlighting and writing, to change the contextual meaning. This seems to be 
a minor consideration since on the levels that I've, had the opportunity to use 
the Testing/Learning Device, it has proven to be rare that discussions on such 
fine points take place. The major advantage of this method is that it saves a 
lot of teacher-time. It is relatively much easier and quicker to produce an 
original gloss directly on the transparency then for example it is to utilize 
the next method. 

If you have the technological capacity to produce "overhead" 
transparencies, in all probability you have the technological capacity to 
produce a spirit master by the "thermal" method. The advantages here are 
considerable, 1.) This approach encourages a more measured approach to the 
text in question which may allow for a more complete absorption of the 
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I 

1 

material by the students: You may s imp lyj hand them the material one day and 

ii 

\ 

allow them at least a day to look it ove|. Or, It may be just handed out at 

I 

the end of the class period vith the assignment to "read and understand," if 
so desired, and no other class time need jbe spent on it that day. This often 

!l 
ll 

has the effect of somewhat "individualizing" the approach as some students 

I 

will be eager to look it over in the comfort of their own domiciles while 

others may be reluctant to consider it at | all until finding it absolutely 

f 

necessary in order to enhance their progress in the course. 2.) Obviously 

!i 

all students are receiving the same information and time constraints in effect 
disappear, at least temporarily. 3.) Fdrther exploration of the text can 
occur at alnost any convenient tine. Reproduction of the ^ 

teacher-glossed text to be made available for student comsumption is simple 
although admittedly more time-consuming and demanding for tl^ teacher than 
just simply working from a teacher-produced transparency. Once the -spirit 
master is produced from the original text, be sure to |'retain the "ink pad" and 
manually highlight the words and phrases and write th<^ir contextual meanings ; 

\ i 

directly on the thernally-produced spirit waster. Problems which may occur 
here are that the available margins from the original arc insufficient to use 

for glossing. Also it is ^important to choose a text which has a large enough 

( 

type size to clearly reproduce by this method since thermal reproduction 

i 

usually diminishes acuity. i 

j 

Depending on the limitations faced by the teacher, we cannot overlook the 

possiblities provided by tie teacher "creating" a text. This text may come 

I ! 
from "scratch" or may be ait adaptation of some other text with the addition of 

a gloss as the main emendaiion in mind. Spirit master or mimeograph | 

Ii ; 

reproduction would probably be the two nost common methods employed for th^.s 
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purpose. On the other hand, the what would appear to be excessively time ^ 
consuming aspects of this approach should be obvious. 

Now that a means for providing the students with the' materials has been 
determined, its "study" must take place. There are many ways to approach this 
"study." The methods used throughout the time that foreign-language texts 
have been read and studied probably can all be applied here also. Brief 
mention might be made however of some possibilities for increasing aural and 
well as oral skills in addition to the ob^^ious which is accomplished primarily 
through the various visual stimuli/response methods. That is, before and/or 
after the test is given, the "overhead" transparency can be used to show the 
students some random-choice examples and have them extemporaneously compose a 
summary of the material as an oral group project. This can be done before the 
test is given if enough "study" has been put in so that the students will feel 
the confidence and have enough of the material under control to be able to 
willingly participate in this type of exercise. For those who regularly give 
individual oral tests already, this same type of stimulus could be used for 
the testing situation. In the latter case, experience would seem to dictate 
that this type of testing might best follow the written testing outlined in 
this paper. 

Once the "study" has been completed, the test itself must be 
constructed. The quickest way in terms of medium is once again likely to be 
the overhead transparency* The 20-25 randomly-chosen words are simply written 
in the native language on the transparency and projected on the screen on the 
test day. Of course the usual methods of spirit master and other types of 
reproduction may be used. 

Then the students' task, depending on level-of-acquisitiott, becomes that 
of making use of the randomly-chosen words to produce, ideally, a well-written 
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summary of the text which has been the focus of the exercises, etc. employed 
in its "study." As a part of "procedure," it must be made clear to the 
students that, from the highlighted vocabulary now set forth for their use on 
the test, regardless of the form in which the vocabulary may be illustrated, 
nouns may be used in the "summary" either in the singular or the plural and ^ 
where appropriate, their gender may be changed. Similarly, adjectives may be 
changed from their illustrated form to singular, plural, masculine and/or 
feminine and Verbs may be changed to any appropriate form consistent with the 
intent of producing an accurate and entertaining summary of the studied text, 
i.e., conjugated as necessary with no restrictions on person, number, tense or 
function. This is to allow all possible leevray for the student to create an 
oriRinal composition within the controls imposed. In practice to date this 
process has seemed to give a good indication of the level of control over 
vocabulary, syntax and grammar. 

Another important "rule" fbr .the production of this summary is that the 
words and phrases projected (or otherv.'ise provided for the test day) must be 
used in the sequential order given. This is to help assure that the 



.composition on the test day is an original one and that the students have come 
that day "prepared" in the best sense of the word to "create" as well as to 
shov mastery of vocabulary, syntax and grammar. That is, that they do have 
these basic elements under control and are now ready, hopefully, to go beyond 
the basics to such things as style, for example. This "rule" of using the ■ 
words and phrases in the sequential order given will cause the lower-level 
students to create a more halting "summary" than the upper-level students 
where my experience has shown that the more adept can turn this restriction 
into a challenge which we hope stretches their minds and crco-ive p.biliticft i,r 
the same time that it tests their dominance of the basic language items. For 
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the lower-level students, it would seem advisable to minimize or even not 
mention the idea of creating a "summary" since they conceivably have been 
doing that sort of thing in their native language and may strongly feel the 
inadequacies of a summary written within the stated bounds. This feeling 
could surely be heightened on this level because the length of the text will 
tend to be shorter than on the upper levels and therefore the number of words 
and phrases chosen from it will be higher in percentage than from the longer 
upper-level texts. The lower-level students will subsequently be left with 
less flexibility, yet this has not proven to be a problem since a greater 
flexibility i? unlikely to be able to be utilized by these students in any 
case. 

The "grading" procedure outlined earlier helps to assure that the 
quality of the summary is not an overriding factor if the three categories are 
"weighted" properly. Also the number of words and phrases highlighted on the 
lower level may be less than the recommended 20-25 which consequently would 
lower the nur.ber of words randomly chosen for the test. In beginning-Spanish 
classes a total of 15-20 words and phrases highlighted with 10 words and 
phrases randomly chosen for the test (with a shorter text, of course) has 
proven to provide the minimum for a sufficient challenge for all the students 
in the class and a sufficient vehicle for evaluation by the "appraiser." As 
the class' abilities increase, a possible increase in items might be 
considered. 

Depending on the number of items, which' would affect the amount of tine 
needed to be able to complete the test, it may not be necessary to use the 
v/hole class period for the test. If this is the case, it is highly 
recommended that this type of test be given at the end of the period, not at 
the beginning. Allow sufficient time for the majority to finish the test 
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comfortably and allow those who finish before the end of the period to leave 
(already knowing their assignment for the next day, of course). This practice 
has shown to lessen tension in the test-takers and in a certain sense "reward" 
those who* have worked efficiently and/or who have not used excessive amounts 
of time in agonizing* over decisions of how to compose, what forms to use, and 
the like. Giving the test at the beginning of the period seems to frustrate 
the quicker workers (notice the purposeful avoidance of the words "better 
studentr" since the quickest are not necessarily those who get the highest 
grades) who have to wait for their classmates to finish before the whole class 
can go on to other things. Conversely, the slower workers seem to get 
embarasscd and are keenly aware of their classmates' impatience. Tension is 
further lessened by the students* knowing that "j^ny quiz/test may be re-taken. 

The "weighting" of the three "grading" categories should first of all 
give the greatest emphasis to the acquisition of vocabulary as the most basic 
step in this testing process. This point of view is held because effectively 
obtaining and manipulating target-language vocabulary is one of the biggest 
stumbling blocks in the acquistion of a second language. Nonetheless, mere 
memorization of vocabulary has proven to be a relatively ineffective exercise. 
The vocabulary must be "internalized." Hopefully one approach to achieving 
this goal is to use the vocabulary in a meaningful context; hence the format 
of a "summary." Naturally an acceptable level of control over grammar and 
syntax must be demonstrated in order for the "surxiary" to have meaning for 
native speakers of the target language. A category to indicate appraisal of 
this area should therefore cone next on the hierarchy of "grading weighting." 
Finally, encouragement to "create" should be included; hence the final 
category. 
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For the sake , of simplicity and clarity, these categories can be 
indicated right on the students' papers when grading them. Several ways of 
weighting might be employed. For example, in a ten-item test, seven points 
might be awarded for each item. A twenty-item test might have four points per 
item and a twenty-five-item test might have three points per item. It is 
suggested that no discretion be used in awarding a partial number of points. 
This is in order to maintain an obvious greatest "weight" on simple vocabulary 
acquisition. Once the points awarded for vocabulary items have been 
detc- Dined, write that number on the student's paper. After having marked the 
grammatical problems in the students' summaries, a simple one-point -per-mark 
count nay be made of errors. An exception to this might be on the higher 
levels where "EKRORES BASICOS" (verb/subject; noun/adjective agreement and the 
like) might be counted as two points off apiece. In any case a simplified 
grading process is recommended to avoid counting off for every little "red 
mark." That i£, a limited number of points available for grammatical error <^ 
is allowed dependent on the number of itemt. chosen for the tost and the number 
of points allowed per item, i.e., a ten-item test as described above would 
call for twenty points allowed for the grammar considerations; a twenty-item 
test: ten points allowed for the grammar considerations and twenty-five items 
« fifteen grarmnr points. Similarly a limited number of points available for 
"style" grading is allowed. Ten is recommended since the whole grading 
process is based on the arbitrary assignment of letter grader by numbers, 
i.e., 100-90 = "A," 89-80 = "B," 79-70 « "C," 69-60 = "D" and ar^ything leps « 
"F." Logically with ten as the base for a "style" grade, 10-9 can equal a 
"subjective" "A," 8 can equal a "subjective" "B," etc. This assignment of 
grades can be more objectively explained to the students on the basis that a 7 
would mean a "C" and that would be the minimum grade that all would be 
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expected to earn for ''content." Less than that grade would be awarded if any 
major factual errors (or, depending on the level of acquisition, any 
unacceptable "style" errors) were coiranited. For each such ^rpor, one "point" 
would be deducted. To keep the general tenor of the "grading" positive, 
grades of 8, 9 or 10 for "content" would be given in the case of a 
particularly attractive piece of writing (turns /of phrase, unique combinations 
of vocabulary, sophisticated levels of syntax, etc.). 

The points awarded for these last two cattigories should then, be written 
under the number already assigned for correct ichoice of vocabulary items. The 
grade for grammar should be designated somehow (perhaps Just with the letter 
"G"> and the grade for content should be likewise designated ("C"?). These 
three figures are added and the resultant totlal equals the number grade for 
this particular^est . 

Other variations on grammatical emphasep can include such things as 

I 

f :; . 

requiring that a certain tense or tenses be jused in the composition of the 
summary. On an upper level this approach serves as an excellent *check on how 
well the students can make practical use of the various tenses they are 
supposed to have under control. A different tense or set of tenses can be 
required for each time a Testing/Learning Device is used. This is a good way 
to force the use of the imperfect/preterite contrast and/or the use of the 
subjunctive: a true instance of "learning by doing" and with the option of 
re-doing the tests, a strong incentive to "finally get it right" usually 
results." Another variation would be to limit the highlighted vocabulary to 
consist of a limited number of items by means of sentence function, i.e., only 
verbs; these verbs only in a certain tense or in an infinitive form. Here 
both techniques could be combined, i.e;, the highlighted verbs from the text 
are given on the test in the infinitive form and the summary must be done in 
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the (simple) past in the third person. Obviously several "birds" can be 
"killed with one stone" in this way. 

The advantages to using the Testing/Learning Device and adopting the 
philosophical points of view delineated earlier are that both teacher and 
students benefit. There are those students who even with the opportunity of 
re-taking available to them, prefer to "get it right the first time" and not 
have to find ways to schedule tine for a re-take."^ Conversely there are those 
who find a great sense of security and relief in knowing the opportunity 
exists and thereby are more relaxed on the test day and find that they do 
better than they would have imagined under other circumstances. If one 
believes in teaching for mastery, this approach and philosophies se em to tend 
in that direction. The process of evaluating students' performances is 
simplified yet kept humane which should do much to reduce tensions in everyone 
in the classroom which from this viewpoint can only enhance the 
teaching/ learning experience. 



» 
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SPANISH COMMERCi) IN THE LIBERAL ARTS CURRICULUM: 

THE OPTION OF THE CERTIFICATE AND DIPLOMA FROM MADRID. 

When we look at the history of our institutions of 
higher learning, we realize how sharp the distinction existing 
between arts and sciences is. For the faculty members filling 
ome of the categories, thosa placed in the other are part of 
a completely different world, very often an unknown world. And, 
hovering around them, we find a little group of disciplines ge- 
nerally called "languages". Where to place them? Although lin- 
guistics is certainly accepted as a science, it is also consi- 
dered as a separate entity from the body of languages; there- 
fore, we cannot include them in that scientific frame. But since 
literature is fully accepted as an artistic expression, we 
can consider foreign languages as a tool to reach an understanding 
of that artistic expression. From this conception and that 

division come-, I think, all the difficulties that many of my 
colleagues encounter today when they try to establish the 
study of Spanish, French or German commerce. 

I am, "by training, a philologist in Romance and Ger- 
manic languages. And languages fascinate me. If we could erase 
that basic distinction from the mind of many of our foreign 
language departments and university administrators, they^woiild 
be able to see that language is the means by v;hich people commu- 
nicate ^with each other and, in so doing, shape and develop the 



culture and civilization of each country. We need, therefore,^ 
to know what they say to understand how they think. What people 
say and think is only sometimes literature; hut it is always 
the expression of the culture and civilization of their country, 
with a rich content of traditions and beliefs that must he un-- 
derstood if we really want to achieve communication. In general, 
our students perceive this before their elders. And among those 
elders I would count not only faculty members and administrators 
but also people in charge of many big corporations, even multi- 
national enterprises. When German or Japanese manufacturers 
come to visit the States, they usually speak excellent English. 
And we knov: that English and other foreign languages are part 
of the required curriculum of European schools, including those 
in Russia. It would be mental blindness to suppose that either 
a prestigious literature or the fact that this country is a 
world power is the cause of that fluency. If we follow the steps 
of any one of those foreign corporations we will find that their 
delegates in France speak perfect French, snd so on. 

They have realized that to understand is at least as 
important as to be understood. Ihis, therefore, is to accept 
language^) as the expression of the human mind condensing all 
human activity. Except in rare instances, we have not achieved 
this point in this country. A few days ago a senior member of 
my department was telling me that the commerce courses had to 
be considered as part of the language offerings y since "they 
are certainly not literature", thus perpetuating the very old 
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and blind distinction I mentioned before. 

Commerce is a human activity that existed from the 
beginning of society, It has evolved and developed in all coiin- 
tries, in a parallel way with their artistic evolution. Our stu- 
dents, living in a world where the systems of communication 
are being constantly perfected and accelerated, understand the 
need to become acquainted with this special part of a country's' 
development and realize that, in order to succeed today, many 
of them will need much more than a sound knowledge of literary 
criticism. The courses in foreign commerce give them this extra 
perspective. 

Ve have had courses in French and Spanish Commerce at 
Douglass College for more than twenty five years. Ve were for- 
tunate enough to be in a very innovative college and we were 
able to introduce not only the commerce courses but also those 
dealing with the culture and civilization of those countries. 
In civilization we study the sociological and historical deve- 
lopment of the country as well as its art, and this has allowed 
us today to fully develop our commerce courses. We offer a 
program following identical lines in French and Spanish. 

Our Spanish Commerce course is part of our upper 
300 level offerings. Since our language courses are all in the 
one hundred and low 200 levels, students registering for 
Commerce must have a good knowledge of Spanish, both in the 
written and in the spokeTt\ form. Since this knowledge of Spa- 
nish is requit-ed, no grammar exercises per se will be done 
during the year; the language, however, is constantly exercised, 
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orally in class and in writing through translations and compo- 
sition of letters, summaries or business reports. 

Since the majority of students have a -^^ary sketchy 
background in business, in order to give the course a more per- 
sonal connotation I ask my students to choose their own business. 
Their first assignement is to bring a written summary of what 
they would need .to operate that business: which Jcind of building 
or how many rooms, equipment, how many people would they need 
and what would their duties be, and so on. This assignement shows 
at once which of the students have at least an idea of what a 
business enterprise means and which of them need to review com- 
pletely their whole approach to the matter. The business is given 
a name by the "owner", so to say, and from that day on all tran- 
sactions, letters, etc. are written in that company's stationery. 

I suppose it could be said that I create a schizophrB-;. - 
nic world for the student, but it works, and all of us enjoy it. 
The material of every lesson becomes a very personal matter for 
the students and the text books become much more relevant. 
We study, for instance, what business letters are and how the 
language used in them should be: clear, concise and specific. 
Then we learn. - • liow to use this language in new^apers 

advertisments- Their next assignment would be to write an ad 
for a paper, announcing a vacancy in one of the jobs they had 
^ated as required for their business-. Thir. ad must be exactly 
the same size as it would appear in the i per. Then the next 
assignment would be a letter from the candidate and their 
reply. All through the year the students are presented each 
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we«k^ given situation related to the chapters studied: an order 
that has not been either received or shipped, a customer who 
does not pay, a need for credit or for a loan, a danger of bank- 
ruptcy, the possibility to import or export something and the 
.need to reach an agreement with a firm abroad through telegrams 
and Telex, and so on. Each student has to face the situation as 
it refers to his or her own particular business and compose 
all necessary letters or telegrams. 

The course is, in this way, extremely interesting for 
the students since each of them has been given the freedom to 
select the kind of business he or she feels attracted to; it is 
iuteresting for the instructor, too, because no two letters or 
documents are ever the same. It is not, however, an easy course 
for any of us. The students have not only new material every 
week but also two to three written documents per week; and as 
their instructor, I find myself immersed in an incredible quan- 
tity of papers to correct at the end of 6ach week, all presen- 
ting individual challenges. 

By taking this course many students have been able to 
discover their own possibilities in fields not explored before. 
A^liberal arts atiident, majoring in Spanish, may have never been 
able to realize before his ability to create a good slogan for 
his own. attractive commercial poster, as he does when we study 
publicity, or may become fascinated by operations with stocks 
and >onds when we study the stock exchange. If nothing else, 
this program has helped them to realize the value of language 
learning in a completely different perspective, and to discover 
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new and exciting possibilities for their future. 

^/Xs I said before, we have offered these courses for 
more than twenty five years; we had to add or change some of 
our material every now and then , of course, and we have used 
our courses in Advanced Translation and Advanced Conversation 
to complement oxxr work in commerce even before the introduction 
of the foreign Diploma and Certificate. This option did not 
make any change in the content of our main course. 

Our course in Spanish Commerce, therefore, before 
and after the foreign option, covers the essential techniques 
and commercial concepts in the Spanish' speaking world, with 
special emphasis in those poiiits where differences are more 
evident, that is to say, for example in the use of the bill of 
exchange, the processing of checks, or the courtesy headings 
for commercial and official letters and documents. A siunmary 
of the contents of the course is as follows: commercial letters 
and their different forms. and contents; the post office, 
ordinary and special mail services; commercial activities and 
their classification; chambers of commerce; classification 
of auxiliary personel in ^ business enterprise; commercial and 
industrial companies; opektions of selling and buying and ne- 
cessary documents, including. letters ol complaint and com- 
pensation demands; credi/t and its classification; advertising 
and publicity; market p^-ice, supply and. demand; default and 
bankruptcy, including Classification of debtors and systems 
of collecting payment^; banks, their origin, classification 
and main and secondar^ pperations; the stock exchange; insu- 
iwice; transports; uifeent communications and commercial and 



Although, as I said, these courses have always been 
well attended, their need was not so evident to the students 
when vacancies in the teaching profession or related fields were 
frequent; the relevance of having as many open doors as possible 
is now very clear in everybody's mind. However, although students 
probably register for this course with a purely utilitarian point 
of viev;,they soon find themselves not only interested in the sub- 
ject but enjoying its format. 

A* few years after my becoming chairman of our late 
department of Romance Languages, the cultural services of the 
French embassy told us about the possibility of offering a certi- 
ficate and diploma in business French through an eaam provided 
by the chamber of commerce in Paris. V/e approached them and we 
instituted the examinations for that certificate and diploma in 
1978. Since we had always tried to offer parallel programs for 
the languages in the department, it occurred to me, during the 
period of those negotiations, that we should try to institute 
the same program for our students in Spanish. I v;ent therefore 
to see the Spanish cultural attache and explained what I wanted 
to do.. It was evident that he did not know of any program of this 
kind.. He advised me to write directly to the chamber of commerce 
in Madrid* I do not know if the possibility had occurred to them 
before my letter; in any case the merit, if any, is not minfe; 
it belongs to the French. 

In any case, I received an answer a couple of months 

c 

later. They were not only interested, they had immediately taken 
steps to institute -bjssi in Madrid for foreicn students, A few 
weeks later they sent me thei^ tentative program and asked for 
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my comments. 

With my initial letter I had sent a copy of the French 
program; the one I received from Madrid did follow the French in 
some ways, but not in others. It required, for instance, a detai- 
led study of the economy and industry of Spain, a thorough review 
of the main bank systems in Madrid, and so on. There were, also, 
a whole list of topics in commercial and industrial laws, applying 
only to Spanish industries and completely impossible for our 
purpose. Since both the Chamber of Madrid ,and myself were very 
an:5cious to establish this exam as soon as possible, I wrote to 
them explaining my ob^jections and, using: the tact that I try to 
teach to my students, /! "prbposed^y 6»5i program, at~^^T^^ 
time being. The first part of this program was the list of topics 
outlined above, to which I added a somewhat reduced list qf_ 
points of\ the economy of Spain and a similar list about the South 
American economy. I pointed out that students in this country 
think first of South America when a reference is made about the 
Spanish speaking world and that, if theiy were to find dobs re- 
lated to this kind of prograqi, it would probably be with Spanish 
American firms or with .American firms with branches in South 
America* They accepted all my suggestions. 

There was also something else that botheredy^in theJ^- 
program, and that was the examination. It was at the same time 
too simplified and very confusing for the student. They did 
allow me to propose the format I wanted to use and they approved 
it,,^ although they said then, and have repeated since, that they 
could not use it for themselves in Madrid. The reason was very 
simple. They said that since this exam was offered only to 
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foreign students, one could not expect that people coming 
from different parts of Europe and with no business backgroui^Q 
could use such a comprehensive format. 

In this context, all my students are foreigners, and 
they do not major in business ' but all of them share En- 
'glish as their official language. I was, h4>wover, and I am 
very grateful for the consideration given to my request and 
for the free hand given to me in the organization of our 
program. 

Thic examination can be taken at two levels; a lower 
one, if successfully passed, gives the student the Certificado 
Msico de Espanol Comercial. The higher one corresponds to 
the Diploma. Both exams have a written and an oral part. 
In the first booklet that the Chamber sent to me in 1979, 
they specified that the grades from the oral examination 
would only be considered if the student had passed successfu- 
lly the written exam. This still stands for the examinations 
we send to Spain, but in those offered in Madrid the order has 
been reversed to allow for a more accurate selection of students 
with a good background in Spanish. It is not necessary for us 
to adopt this reversed order, since no student is allowed to 
take either our course or the foreign exam without a good 
knowledge of the language. 

•The difference between both levels is, of course, of 
content. The Chamber of Commerce only requires for the Certifi- 
cate the basic notions of administrative and commercial orga- 
nidation and the basic commercial terminology. I try to encourage 
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aix »y students to try for the Diplona. mostly because they h3ve 
to do exactly the same- kind of «ork for me during the year 
Whatever they choose, even if they d.cid. not to take the foreign 
option, and also because we cover everything that the .iplo.a 
demands and more in our regular course. 

The format of the Chamber of Commerce examination is 

as follows: 

For the certificate, A two parts oral exam: 1) a discussion 
with the examiners of a -contemporary issue of national impor- 
tance" and 2) questions about administrative and commercxal 
organization of a firm and commercial terminology. 
The written exam is divided into three parts: 1) a dictation 
of a commercial text, 2) a composition of a business letter 
and 3) answers to ten questions about administration and 
commercial organization ol' a firm. 

por the Diploma the Chamber divides the oral exam into two 

..f + v, +ho eraminers.of a contemporary 
parts: 1) discussion^ with the examineia^ 

issue; 2) summary of a commercial text. 

The written exam is divided into three parts: l) summary of 
an article from a commercial, industrial or economics publi- 
cation, generally a reduction to 1/4 of the words, 2) compo- 
sition of a commercial or official document and 3) 10 ques- 
tions about commercial legislation and economy of Spain. 

I am sure that all of you have seen the confusing 
element that I mentioned before, first of all. it must be 
difficult for foreign students in Spain to decide which con- 
temporary issue would be considered of national importance and 



adequate for an exam, and once decided, discover where to read 
about it, 'The second element of confusion lays in the terms 
"commercial legislation", since when we look through the book- 
let this "lesgislation" consists of a list of topics that in- 
cludes: conimercial companies, the bill of exchange, the check, 
bankruptcy and default, buying and selling, loans and finances, 
transports, insurance and banks. 

Our own exams for the foreign option are organized as follows: 
For the Certificate.- The written exam consists of four parts:- 
1) Development of one of the topics^of the program; 2) Dictation 
of a commercial text; 3) Composition of a business letter; 
and 4) answers to five specific questions. We have added, there- 
fore, to part 1) and reduced the 4). 

The oral exam has three parts: 1) Questions selected from the 
general program, except those related to economy; 2) transla- 
tion of a commercial or economics text from English into 
Spanish; and 3) translation of a commercial or economics te> t 
from Spanish into English. We have added the two translations 
and eliminated the "contemporary issue" |)oint. 
Per the Diploma.- ThereJJfour parts in the written exam and five 
in the oral one. Per the written exam: the first part is a 
translation from English into Spanish of a commercial or econo- 
laitfs text; 2) summary of a text taken from a specialized publi- 
cation, reduced to 1/4 of the original number of words; 3)cora- 
position of an official document and 4) 10 Questions selected 
from the whole program* 

For the oral exam: 1) selected questions from the profram, 
except the topics related to the economics of Spain and Spa- 
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nlsh America; 2) selected questions on the economy of Spain 
and Spanish America; 3) translation from English into Spanish 
of a comnercial or economics text; 4) translation from Spanish 
into English of a commercial or economics text and 5) summary 
and interpretation of a text from an economics or industrial 
publication. 

We have added to the oral part the two translations 
and the two sets of questions and suppressed the discussion 
on contemporary issues; in the written exam we have kept the 
proposed three parts and added one translation. 

V/e schedule the oral exams in a staggered way, so 
that neither the students nor the examiners waste their time. 
V/e allow 15 minutes per student in every one of the items, 
and allow 15 minutes , preparation per item and per- «5txident 
for the oral translations and summary. By staggering the stu- 
dents, all five examiners are attending to five different 
students and delays are avoided. These preparations of 
the translations and summaries are carefully proctored, and 
no books, dictionaries or notes are allowed. 

V/e give the written and oral exaninations in two 
consecutive days. The v.Titten exams are sealed as soon as they 
are collected and they are sent to Madrid on the following day 
together with the grades and comments on the oral exams. For 
the oral part a group of five examiners sit on individual ta- 
bles, each one with a second chair for the student. We have 
found that this is less intimidating for the student i Three 
of the examiners are rfrom Douglass, including myself; and two 
are sent to us every year from the chamber of commerce of 
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Madrid in New York. 

The program sent by me to Madrid and subsequently 
accepted consisted of the list of topics I mentioned before 
plus the addendum on the economy of Spain and Spanish America. 
For this last part, the main topics are; about Spain: Economic • 
habitat, agricultural production and its diversification, in- 
dustrial farming, cattle production, forestry, mining, main 
industries, tourism and transferences. About South America: 
Differences among the national economies, study of individual 
problems through historical development, agricultural evolution, 
agrarian reforms including the problems presented by extremely 
large and extremely small estates, and industrialisation and 
economic development of Spanish America. 

The reason why we insisted in the changes effected 
in the Madrid exam is very simple. The format proposed was 
too simplified when compared with what we demand in our course. 
We did not want to lower our standards, nor did we want to 
diminish the prestige of the exam of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Both the translations and the summaries of specialized 
articles have always been a part of our training in commerce 
for students that have generally had very little experience 
in the subject. Before the adoption of the foreign option, we 
had often complemented the commerce course with work done in 
other courses, as I mentioned before. V/e have now extended and 
regularized this complement. In Advanced Conversation, for ins- 
tance, w^ often use articles or editorials from extemporary 
Spanish papers and^4conomlc reviews. In fact, almost two thirds 
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or the subjects elected for discussion are related to economic 
issues, advancs In industry or co..ercial situations. In Advan- 
ced Translation we select a few literary texts, and proceed to 

Ptierev production, management 
mix them with other fragments on energy pr 

and labor, banking adventures, sociological issues, etc. 

Of course, since both Conversation and Translation are 

open to all students, not only to those interested in Commerce. 

«e cannot chc<bse only one .ind of subjects for these courses. 

However, since the subjects chosen are always related to contem- 

porary issues, they certainly are relevant for all students. 

Bconomy and in^dustrial development are included in 
the courses offered on-Spanish Civilisation and Spanish America 
Civilisation. This is also a practice we adopted much befcre , 
the possibility of the foreign e.am. We have always believed that 
hoth the economy and the industry, or the lack of it. of a 
given country play an important part in its cultural and .ocio- 

logical development. 

Evidently, to inciri>orate Advanced Conversation. 
Translation and the two civilization courses as prerequisite 

4. wnwpver. in our depart- 

v« an ovrellent icea. nowevex , 
for conimerce would be an ^xcexxenu 

ment. as in most departments of languages, the majc is geared 
to literature ^nd therefore this requirement is not likely 

take placs-lii the near future. 

■ ^ - one of the big problems for such a course as ours 

. +n finrt a text book to cover all 
baa always been, of course, to find a texx 

the items mentioned. We found one in French, but not in 

Spanish\ I have tried to read most of those published up to now, 
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ana have found see of the. excelle:vt. although not adequate for 
„s A constant feature in these booKs are the gra^atical exerci- 
ses and. in a course like ours, ve cannot review gra,Mar. If 
the student needs this review, then he or she does not belong 
in that Class. On the other hand, there is also a lack of what 
u u, t ,^^^^ay-a-collection of ^eal or auasi-real si- 
tuations for the students to sol^e. K one of these . hooks 
■ reproduces official documents, either, or deals with the defi- 
nite rules regarding courtesy f o»s of address to people in higher 
Xevels Of authority^II »ust he e.^orced in Spanish, as in all 

the Romance languages. 

It is always difficult to find a hook that coTers all 
the aspects of a very specific program; the best solution would 
probably be to write the book suitable for that program. And, 
in fact, that i.s what I thought when I began to teach this course, 
ao»e twelve years ago. There is' a p:overb of ours that, loosely 
translated. says:.af you want to be comfortable, you should .ake 

your own bed." And so I did. 

I prepared a collection of typed lessons, covering all 
the ite.s demanded in our program, plus a complet summary of 
the economy of Spain and Spanish America, a chapter with a basic 
commercial vocabulary and a list of the more used abbreviations, 
we xerox these chapters every year and sell them to the students 
fcr the price of xeroxing. I use this text together with an exce- 
llent work book. "Ouaderno de espajfol pra'itlco comercial", by 
Paul Elvers. This Is dust a Cuaderno. a workbook, but as I said 

iB an excellent complement. 

^. -rather long presentation^- I want to add that 

o Before ending this ratner xong 

ERJC J be gla^ \to send the information about the Chamber exart to 

^.^2*-..^ A. Thank VQU> Z": 4l4 
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MADRID CHA^©ER OF COMMERCE EXAMINATIONS 
AND THE BUSINESS-SPANISH CURRICULUM 

by 
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"The Madrid Chamber of Commerce Exams and the Business -Spanish ^| 
Curriculum" by Geoffrey M. Voght 

As Spanish teachers responsible for the development of courses or 
programs aimed at preparing students capable of establishing and main- 
taining commercial contacts on our behalf, each of us must decide what 
skills and knowledge are pertinent. We must then incorporate these 
lexical and cultural items into our courses, hoping that students can 
assimilate information which will contribute to their becoming proficient 
and effective facilitators of business transactions of all types. 

Once these basic decisions are made, we the teachers are 
responsible for developing adequate testing procedures to measure the 
success of our efforts, to identify weaknesses and make modifications 
in our covirse and program components where necessary. We must 
establish standards of expectation for various levels within our programs, 
and minimum skill levels and . knowledge for our graduates. The existence 
of the Madrid Chamber of Commerce examinations is a significant step 
in this direction. Their creation provides an initial framework, or 
point of reference, for us. My purpose here is to describe these 
examinations and tc comment on their usefulness. 

The C^mara Oficial de Comercio e Industrie de Madrid, in coopera- 
tion with the Escuela Oficial de Idiomas de Madrid, developed these 
examinations in commercial Spanish for foreigners several years ago, 
at the request of Professor Micaela Misiego of Douglass College (Rutgers 
University). The examinations exist on two different levels: the basic- 
level examination leads to the "Certificado de Espa^iol Comercial B^sico", 
while successful candidates for the advanced -level test earn the "Diploma 
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de Espaliol Comercial". In the Spring of 1981,- Eastern Michigan 
University became the exclusive testing center of these exams for 
a five-state region of the Midwest, including Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. Students wishing to qualify for either of 
the degrees awarded by the Madrid Chamber of Comnaerce and Industry 
may register through the Department of Foreign Languages and 
Bilingual Studies of Eastern Michigan University and present them- 
selves early in May of each year on the EMU campus. Each test 
consists of a written part, sent from Madrid and returned there for 
grading, and an oral part created and graded by the faculty of Eastern 
Michigan University. A representative of the Madrid Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry will be present each year during the admin- 
istration of the examinations. 

The basic level examination consists of a twenty-five-minute 
oral test, and a written test lasting an hour and a half. During the 
oral part, the candidate must discuss for ten minutes, with a gj^^n^^l 
of professors, some topic related to current Spanish economics or 
industrial development. The student may choose and prepare this topic 
ahead of time. In addition, the panel will spend 15 additional minutes 
questioning the candidate orally on the administrative organization of 
businesses and on commercial-Spanish terminology. The written exam 
consists of three parts. The first is a twenty-minute dictation of a 
commercial text. Second, the student is given thirty minutes to 
compose a Spanish business letter on a specific* topic. Finally, the 
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student has 40 minutes to answer ten questions on topics relating to 
various aspects of business administration, from a list provided by 
the Chamber of Commerce in advance. The topics include, among 
others, the following: business organization, management, marketing, 
accounting, billing, commercial correspondence, and administrative 
services. 

The advanced-level examination also consists of two parts-- 
a thirty-five-minute oral test and a written test lasting one hour and 
forty-five minutes. During the oral part the candidate for the Diploma 
must converse for 15 minutes with the panel on a commercial topic 
of current interest in the Hispanic business world, which will be 
selected by the professors. In addition, the candidate is given a 
business reading which must be summarized briefly in oral form on 
the spot. Twenty minutes are^iven for this exercise. The written 
test has three parts. The candidate is given thirty minutes to read 
an article on a business -related topic and to write a summary of It^ 
main points which is no more than one-fourth the length of the original. 
Next, the candidate must compose a commercial document or letter 
on a given toptc in thirty minutes. Finally, the candidate must answer 
ten questions on commercial law and the Spanish 'economy (forty-five 
minutefii). 

The existence of' these examinations, and the Spanish Chamber of 
Commerce's obviously keen interest in promoting business -Spanish 
studies in the United States, presents us with several promising 
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possibilities as we create courses and programs at our schools: 

1) TWO LEVELS: The present sequence of business-Spanish 
courses at Eastern Michigan University dovetails very nicely with 
the two levels of proficiency for which students can be tested through 
the Madrid Chamber of Commerce, According to the current config- 
uration of these courses, students will be sufficiently proficient in 
business Spanish to earn the "Certificado de EspaiVol Comercial 
Basico" after they have taken the first year of courses, on the third- 
year level (SPN 361-362). Theoretically, they will be able to complete 
successfully the examinations for the ^'Diploma de Espanol Comercial" 
(the advanced level) after the fourth-year courses (SPN 446-447); that 
is, after two full years of specialized training in commercial Spanish. 
We are attempting to gear our courses, therefore, to coordinate with 
the examinations. The first te^t of this theoretical coordination comes 
this May 3-4, when five EMU business -Spanish students will present 
themselves fpf- the "Cer tificado" examinations. 



2) FLEXIBILITY: The Madrid Chamber of Commerce officials 
with whom I have talked have repeatedly asked for my suggestions for 
modification Oa both the format and the contents of these examinations. 
As .we develop our expertise, as we get more feedback from our 



tinually reflecting our best understanding of real-world job requirements. 
The Chamber of Commerce's flexibility will permit both our program 
components and the titles from Madrid to reflect the actual situation 



graduates and from businesses, these examinations can evolve, con- 
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in the international business world. 

3) JOB ADVANTAGE: When the existence of these two titles, 
the Certificado and the Diploma, becomes more widely known among 
businesses, students whose dossiers bost one or both will supposedly 
have an advantage in the job market over those students who do not 
have them. Part of our task, if we believe that these titles 
accurately reflect significant levels of skill in business Spanish, is 

to publicize their existence in the business world, not just in academia. 
If they indeed become highly-prized degrees, then schools whose 
programs offer the possibility of earning them will be able to attract 
students more effectively then those that do not. 

4) INCENTIVE: The examinations from Madrid can serve as a 
very effective incentive to students, motivating them highly to do their 
very best to train themselves, with our help as partners working 
toward a common goal, to defend themselves successfully on these 
exams and to earn the title for which they are being tested. Eventually 
there will be, I am sure, a large number of colleges and universities 
all over this country where these examinations may be taken on a 

once-a-year basis. Schools wishing to approach the Chamber of 

II 

Commerce in order to become officially-recognized as testing centers 
will have to demonstrate that their programs are sound and that their 
Foreign Language Departments are committed to this new direction 
of Spanish studies. Once this basic requirement is met» testing centers 
will be approved on a first-come, first-served basis. Those interested 
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in exploring this possibility may contact: 



Sr. Angel Verdasco 

Secretario General 

C^mara Oficial de Comercio 

E Indus tria de Madrid 
Huertas, 13 

Madrid (Telephone: 429-3193) 



In the mean time, I am pleased to announce that Professor Micaela 
Misiego and I will be organizing a committee to standardize these 
examinations for use at officially-designated testing centers all' over 
this country. We will approach the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish and Portuguese with the request to establish a Standing 
Committee to promote Business-Spanish and Busines s -Por tuguese 
studies nationally. The first task of this committee will be to coordi- 
nate the examinations for the Certificado and the Diploma, making them 
a reliable and trustworthy standard of measure for those learners 
attempting to train themselves in this new field. 
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LSSAYS ON THE DS\^SLOPMEirr OF BUSIir^SS - SPANISH CURKICULA: 
PROCSEDIKGS OF TKS EMU CONFERBNCS ON 
SPAIIISH FOR BILINGUAL CAREERS IK BUSIITESS 

Part Four 

COOPERATIVE SDUCATIOK FOR BUSINESS SPANISH 
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SPANISH FOR BUSINESS: BEYOND THE CLASSROOM EXPERIENCE 

by 

Dr. Fidel Lopez-Criado 
Department of Foreisn Language s 
Rollins College 
Winter Park, Florida 
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Spanish for Business: ' ' 

Beyond the Classroan Experience 

' As witii any other instructional endeavour of higher education, the fulcrum 
of learning is and must continue to be the classroan experience. Yet, because 
of the nature and particular character of a course such as Spanish for Business, 
uMch seeks to provide a functional carpetency based on an accumulation of 
etpirical knowledge, other facets of instruction and learning have to be con- 
sidered. My own particular approach has been to extend the instructional 
parameter to encorpass a practical, individual and direct experience in the 
form of an apprenticeship or internship with various industries , both doresti- 
cally and abroad. This "practicum" oriented format allcws the theoreticax 
presentation to be ccnplemented and enhanced by the field experience, v.hile 
the classroan remains the nucleus of initial learning, discussion and reassess- 
Tcent of the practical experiences of each student. 

The instructional approach I have follwed is tiiree-pronged: First is the 
initial theoretical mods. This is tlie preparatory background of historical, 
cultural and socio-political factors that serve as backdrop for con^rcial 
dealings in the Hispanic business world: i.e., protocol, etiquette, and other 
forns of professional business behaviour. Second is the "hew to" mode; tliis 
encotpasses everything from the presentation of specific vocabulary and term- 
inology, to its application in business letters, setti.ng appointments, inter- 
views, marketing approaches, etc.. This \<ould be the major aim of the class- 
roan experience. Third, and perhaps the most important, is the placement of 
students as "interns" in the international or fc eign office of available 
local industries, follas-ed at the end of the term (wiien possible) by placement 
through AIESEC with conpanies all over Latin Am.3rica and Spain. Local placement 
v.'ill vary according to geographic and demogiaphic factors, but the AIESEC plcacc- 
msnt (for tlie surmfir, for example) remains readily available. 
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What I have called the "initial theoretical inode" corresponds to the "pre- 
view" stage of that basic pedagogical triad of y^hich "view" and "review" are the 
other two ccnponents. Its function is to serve as a cultural preainble to the 
language. The criteria I have folla>'ed here is that the Spanish language of 
business iranifest itself \d.thin a canplex system of contextual intricacies and 
subtleties (historical, social, political and econordc) which not only can 
nodify the literal ireaning of the word or concept, but' drastically change it. 
In the past, disregard for the context in which the language appears has lead 
to incredible "faux pas" and outright disasters in international bvisiness deals. 
The introduction into the Latin Arrerican rrarlcet of the autoicbile Nova — wliich .. 
in Spanish, "no va," ireans it doesn't go nay be the itiost innocent in a long 
list of lingiaistic and cultural blunders on the part of industry. 

To be able to speak a language — whether it is tliG language of business, 
of politics , or of everyday social interaction — is not to simply be able to 
string words together in a coherent sentence. A language is more than a set 
of syirbols arbitrarily chosen; it is thought, feelings, needs, fears, aspir- 
ations, prejudices and all the gther hunian conrponents that shape the scul of a 
people and form a particular culture. For these reasons, the "language" of 
business cannot be approached with a "dictionary-on-hand" mentality. Not 
only must the word be translated into its technical counterpart in the foreign - 
language, but the context in ^vfhich the word appears must also be translated, 
deciphered and understood. ^ 

Tne business industry has long ago realized ~ often froi; bitter e>perience - 
that foreign cotTT^rcial interaction requires a basic understanding of the foreign 
culture as v«ll. None the less, soctetimss it ends up trying to sell ice to the 
EskL-ncs. The problem, as I see it, is one of inadequate linguistic training, 
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for v*iich we, as teachers of Spanish, are partly to blame. We have only recently 
realized that courses such as Spanish for Business are noticeably missing in our 
departitantal curriculum; but we mist further realise that, if we are to teach 
th€mji>iell, we roust appix>ach the language primarily from a contextual point of 
view. 

If \>?e accept the premise that the technical language of business must be 
taught within the cultural and professional context which determines its 
function and usage, we must inevitably deal with the question of teachers' 
expertise. Obviously, we are experts in teaching the Spanish language, but 
ha>r will we present the cultural context of business of wiiich most of us knew 
so little? Certainly, as our degrees in Spanish would seem to indicate, we 
know sorething of the Hispanic culture; but v;hich aTong us would claim exper- 
tise of Spanish busiijess customs, procedures, protocol, and otiier pertinent 
cultural intricacies of the immensely divergent Hispanic world of ca;Tmerce? 
Ihe available texts for the Spanish for Business courses ~ even the few good 
ones I've seen — only marginally or topically treat the contextual factors. 
This means that the teacher — perhaps a distinguished scholar and a catpetent 
linguist, but neither a historian, sociologist, political scientist, nor 
businessman — can be put in a situation of having to chose betv;een a crimin- 
ally negligent silence on such issues, or reach for an easily available 
generalization or stereotype. 

As paradoxical as it may seem, to recognize our limitations in the teaching 
of such courses is to begin to. realize our potential. The choice does not have 
to be betVi-een dispensing antiseptic, disembodied and deliumanized lists of tech- 
nical conrercial terminology, or venturing into the deadly quicksands of 
sweeping cultural generalizations and sterotypes. Tne solution is to go beyond 
the confines of our classrooms. Available to us is a wide variety, of knowledge- 
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able sourses: experienced cx)lleagues in other departments, antoassadors , consular 
deputies of a3.1 sorts, experts at the Department of State, local Hispanic 
business-people and industries dealing \vith Spain and Latin Jtoerica. All of 
them can provide us with an iimiense wealth of information not only in the form 
of brochures, newsletter?, and other comrercial literature, but in the form of 
personal, interviews with .our students or informal presentation^^ on emy given 
, s\i>ject. The key is to not be afraid to appear ignorant of scmething, not 
to fear territorial encroachrent by others — specially utien the bettentent 
of our students is involved. 

Having thus approached the initial theoretical mode, or "preview" stage, 
of my teaching strategy, we can new proceed v/ith the "ha-/ to" mode or the "view" 
stage. Here \<o find: course Ives navigating in more familiar v/aters- The text 
we have chosen is now 4f extreitie ii][portance, and because we have already 
sought the contextual factors beyond the text, the teacher and the classroon, 
can now concentrate more profitably and with greater understanding on the 
presentation ar^ exercise of specific vocabulary. My own experience in this 
case has been that, after hearing and speaking with those people that "speak" 
the Spanish language of business for a living, my students were more eager 
to learn arjd practice ^viiat they studied. The written words canxs alive for 
them, arvi they wished to irrplernent their, in their o.-m lived-experience . To 
this end, I devised an ppportunity. 

Folla-7ing the beyond-the-clcissrocm principle, I assigned tlie folla-dng 
task. I randomly divided the class into three groups, ea;:h COTtx^jiiig a 
coipany (production, transportation, and retailing) , and tlie students v/ere 
then asked to select and be responsible for a particular function of that 
canpany (direction, middle-rpanag'3n>3nt , sales, inarlcoting , personnel, etc.). 
This allotted them to engage all the various forms and applications of vcxrab- 
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ulary and processes discussed in the text or learned beyond the classroom. In 
addition r the cotpanies were required not only to interact internally, but. 
anrangst each other (personal meetings out of class / telephone ccillS/ business 
letters^ etc.) . Of all that they did, they were to keep records (letters, 
accounting, contracts, etc.) and give them to me as proof of their work at 
the end of the term. ^ 1 was extr-enely inpressed, and so were the Hispanic 
businessmen \>*io saw their files; but more iitportantly, the students saw 
their learning as a personal and active process. 

Lake the initial theoretical mode or "preview" stage, the "hoAr to" mode 
or "vie^" stage spanned the entire term of the course. For each chapter of the 
book \<fe had a "preview", "view," and "review" stage. Thus, for exarrple, on the 
chapter' on planning and administration, we had specific presentations and dis-- 
cussions v/ith the President and the Latin American region marketing manager of 
a prominent electronics ccarpany based locally . The same strategy was f ollaved 
for the chapter on real estate, banking, etc., and the three basic steps were 
applied to each. In all cases I was able to secure the cooperation of well 
trained executives in reputable ccnpanies or institutions vAio were able to 
tell us of their personal trials and tribulations, and hew they had to learn 
often frcm bitter experience. These sessions gave v/ay to a livelier learning 
experience — and teadiingl Needless to say, the students felt a sense of 
needed emulation \vtiich was in part channeled into the companies organized and 
run by them outside of class; but I had planned one step fui±her. 

Vie may study in a book the varioios motions cind techniques of swimning, we 
may even pretend to be swiimdng as we move our limbs cind practice strokes, but 
v;e will not have- learned to swim until v:e arc permitted to enter the v/ater. 
^V aspiration (and the "real 'fun" of the course, according to my students) was 
to go.- beyond the "initial theoretical mode" and the "how to" mode, and enter 
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the realm of the direc± experience. Vty criteria here is the sane one we all 
apply when we encourage or advise students to visit, study or live there 
where the target language is spoken. In the case of the Spanish language 
of business, this meant residency (internships) \>dth the business industry. 

'Siie task of organizing internships for my students, although very time 
consuming, was surprisingly siiiple. The business coninunity, unlike many a 
reticent ooH^ague, has long ago realized the need to train prospective 
businessnen-and-wcmsn beyond the language proficiency of every-day social 
interaction. For this reason, they were quite willing to facilitate their 
services and their ccnpanies to us. I had total placerrent with seven 
different industries having dealings with the Hispanic v;orld. In point 
of f^ct, and much to my surprise, I had more corpanies than students with 
V*iich to .fill internships. 

The inteimship program (non-remunerative, of course) should match as closely 
as possible the specialty or major of the student with the particular field 
and inteir^sts of the host ccmpany or corporation. This requires a pre-registra- 
tion process, where the students are intervieA?ed by tlie teacher and secure his 
aj^roval.to register for the course. Also, close cooperation v/ith the students 
adviser and the preparation of an academic profile of each student would be 
advisable for more effective placertent. Internships should begin about the 
third week of classes, although the initial screening for potential host-com- 
panies should have begm before the course is even listed. The local Chairber 
of Catrerce listing of industries is a good starting place, tecause it lists 
the nature of the business and the countries with v^ich the corpany deals. 
Nonrally, the response is good, given certain flexibility in schedule and 
the proper candidates. 
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Ihe role of the. students in their internships is not only to observe, but 
to participate directly — albeit, in miniimim risk assignments — in the func- 
tioning of that oottipany. ^l/ students \>rc>rked with their host-cotpanies a 
irdnimum of three and a rnaxiitium of ten hours per week. At the end of each 
V3eek, a class-day was reserved for discussion and reassessment of \*iat they 
had learned through their internships, how that carplemsnted or conflicted 
with v^at they had learned in class, and how they could integrate all of this 
in the functioning of the ficticious corpanies they had organized. This third 
and most useful prong of approach allowed ire to integrate the "review" 
stage of nty teaching method in a more interesting and effective manner. 

As a result of the internship program, several of m/ students have been 
offered jobs for the surrrter, and a couple will go to work for the companies 
after they graduate this year. Other students, as a result of their exper- 
ience, have a clearer understanding of what specific academic courses they 
will need to better prepare for their chosen careers. In all cases, the 
students felt that they had geiined an invaluable sense of confidence in 
themselves and a greater understanding of the role of the Spanish language 
in business. 

To further ccmplorent the internships during the course, I have encouraged 
ny students to participate in AIESEC — acronym v;hich in French stands for the 
International Alliance of Students of Economic Sciences and Cotrrerce. I am 
on the Board of Advisers of the Central Florida chapter, said having seen the 
internal workings of the Alliance, I consider it a most fruitful academic 
\'enture. It is entirely run by students and its purpose is to plcin, 
organize amd provide for the exchange of international business internships 
all over the world. 
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The students working \^dth, for, and through MESEC are, in fact, working 
for thenselves. Basically, they attetpt to sell U. S. based catpanies and 
corporations the idea of "hiring a brain." A corpany in the United States 

» 

accepts 'to hire and train a foreign student of their choosing for a period 
of tine, in turn for which a similar foreign conpany must do the same for 
our students in the U. S. The salary they receive is camensurate with 
the cost of living, and the stxlents do real work — that is, they practice 
what they have studied. The entire process of AIESEC is, of itself, a 
valuable learning experience and affords students the diance of making many 
useful professional contacts as they learn about the cottpanies tliey are 
atteitpting to enlist and as they s^^ak with executives. 

The program, approach, or teaching method I have thus far described 
is undoubtedly one of many possible routes to achieve tlie same end. 
Havever, not all roads lead to the sane Rome. \<hLle I can only attest 
that going beyond the classroan has worked v;ell for me, I do firmly believe 
that it is an indispensable step in up-grading the quality of teaching a 
Spanish for Business course. Of all the monsters, ghosts and gobUns that 
inspire most of our pedagogical prejudices and fears, none is more dreaded 
than that "bete noire" of appearing to relinquish possession of our terri- 
torial domain: the classroan and our centripetal role within it. Unless 
V.B overccme this phobia, the approach I have outlined can not vrork. 

Like wise parents who knac that the apron-strings — ILke^the umbilical 
oord once before — must be cut or the child will strangle himself on tiiem, 
we must also he good teachers v.ho Jmav what our students need and try to 
provide it — even if we are not the ones directly providing. Ke may not be 
able to go beyond the classroom, the text or th.e teacher in a class of 
Uterature or language, but what teacher would not like to invite the aid 
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of the author in teaching- his work, or send a student to a Spanish-speaking 
country if he or she could do so? ^ I do not call for limting the role of the 
teacher, but to enhance it. The benefits, as I see them, are two-fold. On 
the one hand, by going beyond the classroon experience we lift the burden 
of business "expertise from the language teacher and place it with the more 
corpetent business-person whose experiences ~ to my knowledge — have^ not 
as yet found their way into text-books for such courses as we endeavour to 
teach. By doing this, the language teacher is free to concentrate all his 
efforts and energies towards the learning of terminology and its application. 
On the other hand, by incorporating the "field" or "on site" experience into 
a broader definition of the class-course, the student gains insight not only 
into things pertinent directly to the subject-matter and his academic perfor- 
mance, but he also gains a rare advantage in his or her preparation for real 
life "outside", in a business career. 

Fidel Lopez-Criado 
Rollins Cpllege 
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Paper: ''International Cooperative Education Exchange Program of Eastern 
Michigan University'' 

by: Ray Schaub 

EMU Conference on Spanish jfor Bilingual Careers in Business. March 
18, 1982. 

As Geoff and I already pointed out in our presentations yesterday, one 
very important ingredient in our two business language programs is pro- 
fessional training, which we call cooperative education. We require one 
full-time domestic or foreign professional training assignment of at least 
four months' duration for the Language and International Trade degree, 
and recommend it for the degree in Business German, French, and Spanish. 
For our students who are adequately qualified, we Arrange foreign professional 
training assignments in Germany, France, and Spain through our International 
Cooperative Education Exchange Program. 

Our International Exchange Program has been one of the main reasons for 
our rapid growth in the last three years. It has also begun to generate 
higher foreign language enrollments in local high schools, where students 
want to develop the required advanced foreign language competencies in 
order to participate in our exchange program. 

We exchange students with the Professional University of Nuertingen and the 
Carl Duisberg Society in Germany, with the Paris Business School, the Rouen 
Business School in Normandy, and with the Center for Instruction and Research 
in Management near Nice on the French Riviera. In 1982 we will exchange 
our first students with the Universidad de CompluLense in Madrid. While 
on assignment our students work full-time in «ctlaried busintjss administrative 
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professional training positions, and also receive academic instruction at the 
sponsoring business school. The primary stress, however, is placed on 
the internship. We have obtained very positive results in the three-year 
test phase of our program which has just been completed: firstly because 
our students have been highly qualified and motivated to begin with, and 
secondly because this kind of intensive total immersion, hands-on learning 
experience is ideal for language training and for developing cultural 
sensitivity and professional expertise, all of which contributes much to 
their success once our students start in the firm. C3f the 56 students 
who have participated in the exchange over the last 3 years 50 have been 
evaluated so far, and 48 of them have received good to excellent evaluations 
from their employers. 

Let me summarize for you briefly here the qualifications we set for student 

nominees to the exchange. 

1. Language Proficiency: 

While we do not require our students to have near -native fluency 
in their respective foreign language, they must, have sufficient 
syntactical and lexical command of the language and must have 
received adequate instruction specifically in the business language 
to perform competently in their professional training positions. 
In general terms, the students' language proficiency should at 
least be equivalent to the minimum professional proficiency 
ratings in speaking and reading (i.e.. levels 3/3) as defined by 
the U.S. Foreign Service Institute, and formulated as follows: 
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Speaking : The s^tudent is able to speak the language with 
sufficient structural accuracy and vocabulary to participate 



practical, social and professional topics. He can discuss 
particular interests and special fields of competence with 
reasonable ease; his comprehension is quite complete for a 
normal rate of speech; his vocabulary is broad enough that 
he rarely has to grope for a word; his accent may be obvi- 
ously foreign; his control of grammar is good; his errors 
never interfere with understanding and rarely disturb the 
native speaker. 

Reading : The student is able to read standard newspaper 
items addressed to the general reader, routine correspond- 
ence, reports and technical material in his special field. He 
can grasp the essentials of articles of these types without 
using a dictionary; for accurate understanding moderately 
frequent use of a dictionary is required. He has occasional 
difficulty with unusually complex structures and low-frequency 
idioms. 



As a general rule, our students must have completed at least six 
courses (18 semester hours) in one or more business operational 
areas (accounting, finance, management, marketing, data pro- 
cessing etc.) and at least basic instruction in macro- and 



effectively in most formal and informal conversations on 



Academic Preparation in Business and Economics: 




micr oeconomic s . 

3. Professional Experience; 

In order to qualify for an exchange assignment, the student must 
have had some form of significant previous work experience in an 
actual business setting (in one or more firms), usually of at least 
six months' duration. 

4. Personal Qualifications: 

The student nominee must demonstrate a level of personal re- 
sponsibility and maturity adequate to justify complete confidence 
in his ability to fulfill his obligations to the foreign business 
school and the foreign business firm, and to cope with living in 
a foreign culture. 
5* Residence Requirement: 

The student must have successfully completed at least one year 
of academic study at the parent institution before being nominated 
for an exchange assignment. 

Our program has several clear advantages as an exchange program: we tie 
in directly to the internship programs already in place at our partner schools, 
thereby significantly reducing our own program costs which are limited 
primarily to placing foreign exchange students in U.S. firms; also our 
students are not confronted by the typical immigration and employment 
problems faced by students who want to work abroad, because they are 
officially enrolled at the sponsoring foreign school as students, not as 
regular employees in the labor force; and lastly, we arc able to utilize 
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our foreign exchange students in our own instructional program at Eastern 
Michigan. 

The firms which have participated in our program so far include Mercedes • 
Benz, Hewlett-Packard and Bosch-Junkers in Germany; Renault, General 
Motors and the Soci^t/ G^n^rale de Surveillance in France; Ford, the 
Bechtel Power Corporation and Gould, Inc. in the U.S. We hope to place 
our first Spanish exchange student with Upjohn Pharmaceuticals in Madrid. 
Other co-op positions have been arranged with banks, a public accounting firm, 
wholesale and retail firms, a management consulting company, high 
technology and technology transfer firms, and an electric utility company. 
In these firms our students have worked in the organisational areas of 
accounting, finance, data processing, internal and external auditing, 
marketing, import/export, personnel, production planning, administrative 
services, business planning and sales. While our students pay all travel 
costs themselves as well as a $500 exchange program fee to Eastern 
Michigan, overall costs are relatively low, because we stipulate that all 
employers must provide co-op salaries at least adequate to pay normal 
living expenses throughout the student's work assignment. And so far we 
have been able to arrange co-op salaries somewhiat higher than basic 
living costs with most employers. 

Because student enrollment in our advanced classes at Eastern Michigan 
can sometimes vary significantly from term to term, while student 
participation in the exchange must nevertheless be kept relatively stable, 
we have set up a consortial linking arrangement with language departments 
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at other U.S. universities to increase the pool of qualified students for the 
exchange program. German departments at MIT and Rutgers were the ^ 
first to join our program. In the next two years we plan to include other 
language departments at New York University, Tufts, SUNY at Stony Brook, 
the Nazareth College of Rochester, Northeastern University, Purdue, 
California State University at Fuller ton and Long Beach, Washington 
University in St. Louis, the Universities of Florida, Rhode Island and 
West Virginia and perhaps others. The first consortium sLxident from 
MIT has had particular success related to his exchange asaignmenL in 
a German management consulting firm from June to December, 1980; 
he was admitted last winter to Harvard Business School and, according 
to the student, one important factor in his being admitted was his 
successful participation in our program, which signified to his interviewers 
his maturity and ability to achieve in an international environment. 

We are currently planning to add several new dimensions to ovir exchange 
programs. We want to initiate multilateral exchanges where our students 
who are competent in more than one foreign language can be sent to co-op 
positions in more than one foreign country. Also we plan to send U.S. 
foreign language teachers to professional training positions abroad in 
order to enhance their knov/led^^c of the business language and professional 
environment of the foreign country. Similarly,^ we hope to exchange 
business professionals who want to work and study in the foreign country 
to improve their international business expertise. 
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And Inst but not least, we need to develop through the contacts we| have 

established for our exchange program a base of corporate funding in order 

! 

to more free of the fluctuations of government higher education budgets. 

i 

The three-year grant which we received this year from the Fund fo-^ the 
Improvement of Post-Secondary Education of the Department of Education 
should allow us- to bring the exchange program to full implementation in 
two or three years. By then v/e hope to be able to generate most of our 
own financial support through program fees and corporate grants. 
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